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Impression : 


The impression exists that because 
Of war conditions we are unable 
To manufacture our complete line of 

Doubletones and Ullmanines. 


4. 


This is not so. : 


We arc today producing not only 
All the old inks but many 
New ones. 


. Sigmund Ullman Co. 


- e i 




















Write for these Bristol Boards 
iunterestin ° 
6 The Service 


Phase 


KNOWLEDGE of manufacturing 
conditions, of ideals and aims, is 
essential if your requirements in 
service, quality and price are exacting. 


samples 


a S28 . A bristol board made partly here, partly 

od there and finished somewhere else cannot 

eee: i & possibly be as uniform in quality year in 

and year out as one controlled and made 

0 a a entirely by one mill. Variations in quality 

must often be accepted in lieu of costly 

delays. Printing “not quite as good as 

a é anticipated” must often be delivered to 

Eealish Td hae : customers with accompanying apologies 
= and disappointments. 





The Butler line of Bristol Boards contains 
thirty-four varieties, made under ideal condi- 
tions and produced entirely by the mills from 
which they are shipped. It is reasonable that 
quality, service and price can thus be guaran- 
teed in a degree quite impossible under any 
other conditions. 





We invite you to get acquainted with the line 
of Butler Brands of Bristol Boards. You have 
but to say the word and we will make this 
acquaintanceship easy by submitting actually 
printed specimens and such other information 
as will lay the whole proposition before you 
in interesting and accurate fashion. 


Distributors of Butler Brands 


Standard Paper Co. - « Milwaukee, Wis. American Type Founders Co. Spokane, Wash. 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co., Kansas City, Mo. National Paper & Type Co. (export only) 
Mississippi Valley Paper Co. . St. Louis, Mo. New York City 
Southwestern Paper Co. . . . . Dallas, Tex. National Paper & Type Co. . Havana, Cuba 
Southwestern Paper Co. . . . Houston, Tex. National Paper & Type Co., 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. . San Francisco, Cal. Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 
Sierra Paper Co. . . . . Los Angeles, Cal. National Paper & ‘Type Co., Mexico City, Mexico 
Printers & Publishers Paper Co., Detroit, Mich. National Paper & Type Co. Monterey, Mexico 
Central Michigan Paper Co., National Paper & Type Co., 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Guadalajara, Mexico 
Mutual PaperCo. . . . . . Seattle, Wash. National Paper & Type Co. Guaymas, Mexico 
Commercial Paper and Card Co., New York City National Paper & Type Co. . «+ Lima, Peru 





J. W. Butler Paper Company :: Chicago 


Established 1844 
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The Leading Trade Journal of the World in the Printing and Allied Industries 
HARRY HILLMAN, Eprror 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THIS ISSUE 


Publisher, Author, Printer 


Breaking the Last Law 
By MIcHAEL Gross. 


ee a er re 
By S. K. PARKER. 
Costs of Bindery Operations — Inserting and Gathering 
By R. T. Porte. 
The Rrinter’s House-Organ —What Shall and Shall Not Go Into It. 
By MAxweELL DROKE. 
Liability of Third Parties 
By Cuesta C. SHERLOCK. 
Convention of the International Association of Manufacturing 
Photoengravers 


From Copyholder to Proofreader—No. 11 
By H. B. Cooper. 


The Printing-Trades Contribution to Industrial Injuries 
By WILL J. FRENCH. 


A Plain Talk by an Executive Secretary to the Members of His 
Organization 





Complete classified index will be found on page 669 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Address all communications to The Inland Printer Company 


TERMS: United States $3.00 a year in advance; Canada, $3.50. Single copies, 30 cents. Foreign, $3.85 a year 
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Visit the 


See the Dexter and Cross Feeders in action on the highest grades of halftone and color 
work. Note how they handle the largest sized sheets with the same speed, accuracy, and 
facility as the small ones. Note the absolutely perfect register. Observe how they have 
speeded up production. Then ask the proprietor if our machines have not done just 
as we say—given a greater return on the investment in cylinder presses, through 
increased production and lower hour costs, than it would ever be possible to secure 


from hand feeding. 





Make the trip we suggest and you “ll come back convinced that automatic feeding is 
the dominant factor today in the growth of the printer who specializes in booklet, 
catalog, and other forms of advertising printing. Telephone us or our nearest represent- 
ative now that you would like to investigate the advantages of Dexter or Cross Feeders. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
Folding, Feeding, Binding, Cutting Machinery 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Your Country 
Needs Your Help 


You may not be able to fight, but you can 
help by installing machinery to handle the 
work now done by hand and to increase the 
efficiency of the hand workers, thus re- 
leasing some of them to become fighters. 
You can install Monotypes and the Non- 
Distribution System and release a few of 
your hand compositors and distributers. 

You can help by teaching those printers 
who have done their duty and been in- 
valided back home, and those who are not 
able to go, how to operate the Monotype, 
and thus release others to take their places 
on the firing line. The Monotype Schools 
are ready to help you, as they are helping 
others in this patriotic duty, by instruct- 
ing them without charge. By sending 
these boys to the schools you will be help- 
ing your country as well as helping them 
and yourself. 





Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
CHICAGO TORONTO 


Monotype Company of California, SAN FRANCISCO 



















































































This advertisement is composed in Monotype Series Nos. 150 and 118 and Monotype Rules and Borders 
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Kimble Motors 


(Alternating Current only) 


Will help you to 
Conserve man-power 
[conve flexible speed control, operated by a 

















NG 


convenient foot lever, permits the beginner to 
start at a slower speed than can be obtained 
from any other motor—and to raise the speed by 
easy graduations as the hand becomes more expert. 








It also admits of higher speeds than you can get from any 
other form of drive—and 








Remember—the money-saving fact that the current 
metered is proportionate to press speed, and every time you 
operate below maximum speed you save current correspondingly. 


This one feature alone makes a Kimble motor pay daily 
dividends on its cost. 
Get your 


| | Send for our Bulletins and tell us size and make of 


name on | presses, so we can quote on motors of proper size. 


our mailing | | 
list for The | | 
Circuit. | | 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


635 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
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i | 
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THE ROUSE ROLLER FAN 


Saves Rollers 
During Hot August 


Remember the soft mushy and melted rollers of other years? 
—the slowing down or stopping of your presses? 








Tools of the Trade 7 





One of the most important “tools” found in a carefully 
equipped accounting department is Byron Weston Com- 
pany’s Linen Record Paper. There is actual money value 
for you in your customers’ complete satisfaction with re- 
sults obtained by using this paper. Their repeat orders are 
automatic and substantial. They know that the strength, 
permanence, writing, erasing and long-wearing qualities of 
B-W papers can not be duplicated in any other one stock. 


Samples and a supply of Unmaking Mistakes sent at your 


request. This is a booklet of interest to every 
office man among your customers. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





—the poor presswork, delayed deliveries, dissatisfied customers ? 
All these heartbreaking troubles will be at an end once you are 
equipped with this new press-driven fan. COSTS NOTHING TO 
OPERATE. 

A paying investment, NOT AN EXPENSE, as Rouse fans will 
pay for themselves quickly by maintaining normal production and 


reducing roller bills. 
SIZES AND PRICES 
No. 1, Fits No. 4 to No. 1 Miehle 
No. 2, Fits No. 00 to 5-o Special Miehle 
No. 3, For No. 00 to 7-0 Miehle presses with automatic feed... .$25.00 
Jo. 4, For Miehle Two-color presses, with or without automatic feed, 


By drilling two holes {n fron platform for the belt to pass through, the 
No. 2 Fan can also be used on 6-0 and 7-0 Miehle Presses. 


. B. ROUSE & CO., 2214 Ward Street, Chicago, III. 




















Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When 


Writing to Advertisers. 




















“ADJUSTABLE 
ROTARY i 


A Special Press 
You Can 
Surely Use 


fA___. 
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KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, DOVER, N. H. | 


NEW YORK, 261 BROADWAY 184 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
GIBBS-BROWER COMPANY, Agents 445 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO, CANADA | 









































An Ink For Every Purpose 


nd 


A Purpose For Every Ink 





Analyzing the needs of a printing The selection of the right pigments, 


world, and meeting this demand with an the blending of the various ingredients 
ink thoroughly tested and guaranteed to used, the care taken in packing, as well 
give you the best of results, is only as the efficient co-operation of our sales 
one of the duties of our ink chemists, force, all must move forward under the 
and one which they very efficiently fulfil one slogan of “Service to the Ultimate 
for your betterment. Purchaser.” 


We’ve got the ink for your purpose. 
Its purpose is to serve you well. 
Your next order should include our 


Inks = Pulps_ = Dry Colors, “pets 





Sinclair and. Valentine Co. 
611 West 129th Street, New York City 


Boston Philadelphia Baltimore Cleveland Winnipeg 
St. Louis New Orleans Toronto Montreal Chicago 
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Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 

































































HIS includes a// the so-called ‘‘standard”’ folds; and 150 forms 
that can not be folded on amy other folder, or any combination 


of folders. AND IT DOES THE WORK MOST ECONOM- 


ICALLY, quickly, accurately —with minimum supervision. 


No tapes, knives, cams, chains or sprockets. 
Forms changed quickly and easily. 


You must have a Cleveland for maximum bindery efficiency! 





THe [[EvE[AND/ejoInG Macyine[a 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 





Printing Crafts Building, New York 532 South Clark Street, Chicago 
The Bourse, Philadelphia 161 Devonshire Street, Boston 
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This is what every buyer looks for when 
purchasing a Round-Hole Perforator. 
For this reason there has been an un- 
precedented call for 


Monitor Extra Heavy 
Perforators 


Equipped with Feed Gauge and 
Back-Roll Delivery makes it 
possible to perforate any number 
of parallel lines of perforation at 
one handling of the stock through 
the machine, thereby giving the 
necessary speed. 


Speed Combined with Durability 


Our specially hardened Die Plate makes it 
the most durable machine on the market. 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 


45 Lafayette St. Ann and Fulton Sts. 130 Pearl St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 





























Hot and Humid Days 


Yes, they are with us once more, and it makes you wonder how that 
label job is going to work out. 


Our papers are gummed with a special “non-caking” gum that ‘lows 
them to slide through your press like “greased lightning.” 


No more trouble for you during hot and humid weather. 
Furthermore, they will remain flat, before, during and after, printing. 
What more can we offer? Wook for our trade-mark on every package. 








GUARANTEED 





FLAT 





FLAT 


GUMMED PAPER 


IDEAL COATED PAPER COMPANY 


Mills and Main Offices, BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
CHICAGO CINCINNATI 











NEW YORK 
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Colt’s Armory and Laureate Presses 
still procurable 


Through a fortunate provision, COLT’S ARMORY and LAU- 
REATE PRESSES are now being assembled from materials pur- 
chased and worked up long before the present steel shortage. 


The restrictions placed upon some manufacturers by shortages 
of material and labor have not affected us seriously as yet. 
COLT’s ARMORY and LAUREATE PRESSES are being built 
in sufficient quantities to take care of the demand. Just now 
we can fill orders without any delay. It is a wise purchaser 
who places his order at a time when it can be filled. 


At present the majority of printing orders being placed is more 
suitable for production on job-presses. COLT’S ARMORY 
and LAUREATE PRESSES in the past have paid their owners 
thousands of dollars in dividends. Present conditions offer 





opportunities for bettering the best previous records. 


The varied scope of work produced on these presses, including 

fine half-tone and color printing, commercial jobs, embossing 

and die cutting, offers EVERY PRINTER the opportunity to 
operate a COLT’S ARMORY or LAUREATE PRESS 
at a generous profit and with a good dividend 
return on the original investment. 


o 











Replace your small jobbers with 
14 x 22 Colt’s Armory or Laureate Presses 
and double up on your runs. 


oO 


Write for booklet 
“Colt’s Armory and Laureate” 


The John Thomson Press Company 


253 Broadway, New York 
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Reliable 
Printers’ 


Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 KentucKy Avenue 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719-721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 
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THE MILLER SAW-TRIMMER 
A Standard Shop Necessity 


For cutting down wasted time—for saving material—for turning shop-waste 
into value, no machine equals the Miller. Labor is too great a necessity 
to waste it—and too costly to overlook. 


4000 Miller Saws in use. 3000 Miller Feeders in use. 
Better Get Yours NOW! 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
60 Beekman St. 191 HighSt. 550S.Clark St. 13th and Race Sts. 216 BrowderSt. 145 Second St. 
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THE [Y{CCAIN Automatic Feeder 





is easily attached to Anderson, Hall, Dexter, Brown 
and Cleveland High Speed Folding Machines, and 
it will successfully feed the fastest folding machine. © 


IT WILL increase the production from 10% to 25% above that 


of a hand operator. 


IT WILL reduce spoilage to a minimum by its accuracy and 


precision of feeding. 


IT WILL feed stock of all weights and finish that can be run on 


folding machines. 


Complete descriptive literature and prices on request to 


The McCain Feeder M¢Cain Bros. Manufacturing Company 
Attached to Folding Machine 
629-633 South Kolmar Avenue, Chicago 


Can be Loaded While in Operation. 





has developed special machinery for the rapid 
and economical manufacturing and printing of 


TAGS 


FOR PRINTERS 


This machinery coupled with Denney service makes a combination 
which relieves the printer of a great load of care and enables him 
to make a good profit on the tag orders coming to him by simply 
forwarding the orders to Denney and permitting them to do the rest. 
The tags are delivered to the printers’ own shipping room within 
a few days, ready for delivery to his customer. 


Interesting particulars on request to 


THE DENNEY TAG CO., West Chester, Pa. 








By Using 


shoulder; then why buy sticks 








| 'Wider Measures from the 
Same Size of Stick 


the “STAR” 


It is not so much the length of a composing-stick that counts. The 
important thing from the standpoint of size is the length of line that 
may be setin the stick. The space occupied by the knee of the STAR 
COMPOSING-STICK is so small as compared to that on other sticks 
that lines from six to eight picas longer may be set therein than in 
other sticks of the same size. Incidentally the knee of the STAR 
can not be slipped by lateral pressure, and itis set with greater ease 
and speed than any other. You wouldn’t buy type that was two-thirds 


with limited capacity? 


Sold by all dealers or by 


STAR TOOL MANUFACTURING CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. 


























YOU DO NOT FIGURE 
ON POOR ELECTROTYPES 


Then, why take chances with them? 


You base your estimates on plates of good quality, and the 


THE MCGRATH COMPANY 


EXPERT MAKERS OF PRINTING PLATES 





excessive cost of make-ready and loss of running time in the 
501S. LA SALLE ST 


pressroom occasioned by inferior, thin-shelled electrotypes 
may represent the difference between profit and loss to-you. 
Command the skill, intelligence and careful workmanship 
of our efficient organization — give your pressroom a chance 


curtc A Go 


ae 

\s 
TELEPHONE 
HARRISON 6245 





fe 





ENGRAVING 


to equal in practice the anticipation of your estimator. PROCESS 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago Tel, Harrison 7185 




















=—— 
ELECTROTYPING 
COLOR PLATES 











From 


Maker 
to User 
Only 


The Vandercook principle 
of rigid bed and undeflect- 
ing travel of the cylinder 
has been proven by every 
test to be the best for 
hand-operated presses. 


Owing to the increasing demand for machines and the 

difficulty of enlarging manufacturing facilities during war 

time, Vandercook products are now distributed only from 
maker to user with the least expense. 


The Presses that Revolutionized Proofs 
standardized and greatly improved, are now made and sold only by 


The Vandercook Press 


Creator and Developer of the Modern Proof Press 
559 to 565 W. Lake Street, Chicago 


Because so many deal directly with us, our advance in 
prices has been far less than it would otherwise have been. 
Our policy, “ From maker to user,” cuts off a large per cent 
of the usual selling costs; that cost you save 
by buying direct from us. 


Also the promoter of sales di- 
rect from factory to printers 
and the consequent saving 
to printers of useless commis- 
sions in buying machines. 
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. Why 

ea (GREGORY MAYER & THOM (CO. 
/ USE 


Sevbold 
Machinery 


REGORY MAYER & THOM 

CO., one of Detroit’s oldest and 
most reliable concerns engaged in the 
printing, stationery and lithographic 
trade, CONTINUES TO USE SEYBOLD 
MACHINES because they find them 
THOROUGHLY RELIABLE under 
“STRENUOUS DUTY.” 

Seybold Machinery has proved to 
be DEPENDABLY RELIABLE under 
sare, all conditions. It is built to compete in 

satisfaction instead of price. 























ve, + Fred Lued 
for eight more ye auarteons 


‘The first two machines after doing 
‘Siaibenc opment of strenuous duty, were exohangea for 

improved machines, 60 we now have seven of 
your outters on our fl 





crea It costs a little more to buy Quality 
dese foe sara Products because it costs more to make 


you many more years of continuous 


ee a them. 


Gregory Mayer & Thom Co. 


a ae Greater Service Means Lower Cost. 
Cares: 


aml 
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SEYBOLD MACHINE —_ dg Hmmm ton 
COMPANY  —— 


Main Office and Factory 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 
New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, 


San Francisco, Toronto, Winnipeg 
and London, England 























Extra Large. Easily Operated Hand-Wheel 


Conserve Man Power 
Increase Your Output 


In these days of labor shortage, highly effi- 
cient machinery means more than ever before. 


Diamond Power Cutters 


are powerful, rapid and accurate. They have the 
“Double-Shear”’ or “‘ Dip-Cut,”’ making the cut smoothly, 
quickly and without drawing the stock. Knives stay sharp 
much longer on Challenge made cutters. 


Cutting sticks are economical, being only one-half inch square, 
giving eight cutting surfaces. The stick is quickly and 
easily removed by inserting a screw driver or other small 
instrument through holes made for that purpose in the 
cutting stick slot, pushing upward from underneath the bed. 


Diamond Cutters are made “over-size’’—stronger than 
necessary for the work intended. Note the strong, unyield- 
ing one-piece base, the-massive side frames and rigid knife- 
bar. Three adjusting screws in knife-bar. Diamond Power 
Cutters do not “‘stall” or spring on the heaviest cuts. 


The Challenge Machinery Co. 


GRAND HAVEN, MICH. Non-Stall 
Clutch—Hyatt Heavy 


Chicago: 124 South Wells St. New York: 71 West 23d St. Roller Bearings in Fly-Wheel One-Piece Base 




















OUR BEST ADVERTISEMENTS ARE NOT PRINTED~—THEY PRINT 








BABCOCK PONY “OPTIMUS” PRESSES 


Have never been equaled in printing small forms with big profits 
* Se ae ee ; - 


as 40 


= 


No. 35 prints a sheet 23 x 33 inches or 22 x 34 inches 
] No. 41 prints a sheet - - - 25 x 33 inches 
No. 43 prints a sheet - - - 25 x 38 inches 


t 


New London, Conn. 


The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company 3p pov Re Non vec City 


Barnhart Bros, & Spindler, General Western Agents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle, 
John Haddon & Company, Agents, London, E. C. 
Miller & Richard, General Agents for Canada — Toronto, Ontario, and Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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Are You Short of Help? 


Put a Hamilton Cabinet on 
Your Pay-Roll 


O you know that the saving that can be effected by 

the use of modern cabinets in your composing- 

room with all the material at hand over the old-style 

racks and cabinets which are not provided with facil- 

ities for handling spacing materials, rules, etc., will 
pay for the cabinet in one year? 


Do you know that a modern unit imposing-table 
with its concentrated storage facilities will save suffi- 
cient time in handling matter to pay for itself in a 
very few months, depending on the volume of busi- 
ness being handled over it? 


With the present restricted supply of labor it is 
important to consider efficient helps of this kind. 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Send for an efficiency engineer today to help you 
solve your problems. 













































































Hamilton Equipments carried in stock and sold by all prominent 
typefounders and dealers everywhere. 


THE HAMILTON MEG. Co. 


Main Office and Factories: 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


Eastern Office and Warehouse: 
RAHWAY,N.]J. 
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This area, Two-Side Ruling Machine 


is for both striking and feint-line—can be changed 
from striker to feint-line quickly—a most com- 
plete proposition. 

’ Note illustration showing details of construction. 

Unlike others, any make self- feeder can be 
attached. 

Write for our new illustrated catalogue and 
price-list. 


F. E. ano B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

























TICONDEROGA PULP &@ PAPER CO. 


Quality 


MUSIC 
MACHINE FINISH 
EGG SHELL 

SCHOOL TEXT 





COLONIAL OFFSET 
SPECIAL MAGAZINE 
ANTIQUE LAID 





Uniformity 


SALES OFFICE, 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 














TABULAR WORK ON LINOTYPES 
All Rule Completed on Machine 


THE 
For Linotype or Intertype. ended Re dadeaitinns No Intricate wae 
Attached or Removed Automatic Alignment 
in Two Minutes— COMPANY and No “Casting-up’’— 
With No Changes Manufacturers and Selling Agents As Simple as 
Made to Machine. Zent Tabular System for Linotypes “‘Straight-matter.” 


Union National Bank Bldg., Troy, New York 





















































STITCHING 
WIRE 


CHICAGO STEEL & WIRE Co. 


10200 Torrence Avenue, Chicago 
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We'll Help You Solve It! 


An idle press or two here, an idle compositor or two there, 
mean actual loss to you. You must keep your men and equip- 
ment busy in order to make money. 


The successful printer doesn’t wait for business to develop — 
he goes out and develops it. 


Nowadays, the wide-awake business man is looking, for ideas 
— business buildin}, sales-producing, ideas. You ought to be 
able to supply them. 


We make it easy for you to sive your trade real advertising, 
service without putting yourself to the expense of maintain- 
ing, a costly service department. 


Our organization, made up of men lon3,experienced in the produc- 
tion of high-class advertising, literature, is anxious to help you. 
We want to become a working, part of your organization— 
write today for full particulars. 


Printers’ Service Dept. 


THE HORSTING COMPANY 


SALES DEVELOPMENT * ADVERTISING 
First National Bank Building 
CHICAGO 
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Strong! Rigid! Durable! Efficient! 
%e«NATIONAL 


AN ALL AROUND JOB-PRESS FOR GENERAL 








Printing Embossing 
Light Cutting and Creasing 








A thoroughly modern, high-class machine 
of the CYLINDER DISTRIBUTION 
TYPE for all up-to-date work, in the 
best printing plants. 


Improvements 


Lockable Roller Adjustments; Roller Trips for double 
inking; 34-length Vibrators; Ink Fountain with Detach- 
able Blade, Tension Spring and Shouldered Screws; Auto- 
matic Platen Guard; Instantaneous Throw-Off; Hook 
Connection for latching up Carriage; Safety Chase Latch; 
Combined Hand and Foot Brake; Unbreakable Steel 
Frisket Frame; Graduated Impression Gauge; Sliding 
Cam Blocks of Phosphor Bronze; Platen Mounted Solid 
on Bridge. 


Extras Furnished to Order 


HARTFORD Electric Embossing Plate Heater for hot and 
cold embossing and stamping. Platen fitted with Steel 
Plates for cutting and creasing light folding boxes and 
stationery and for cutting out labels, gaskets, advertising 
novelties, egg cartons, shapes of cork, leather, etc., also for 
printing on wood up to 7-inch thick, with type, electro- 
types and type-high rubber dies. 

DESIGNED AND MADE BY 


NATIONAL MACHINE COMPANY 


Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 
























































FOR PROMPT SERVICE 


PRINTING MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES | ce: 


Hartford & National Presses 
Boston Wire Stitchers 
Boston Staple Binders 

Portland Multiple Punches 








Carried in Stock for Immediate Shipment by all Selling 
Houses of the AMERICAN TyPE FouNDERS COMPANY 

















“AMERICAN TYPE THE BEST IN ANY CASE” Golding Machinery 
Hamilton Wood Goods 
THE NEWEST LINE Type, Borders & Ornaments 
HAMILTON STEEL EQUIPMENTS FOR a re - Slugs 
t: tur 
PRINTING PLANTS a 
ARE TIMESAVERS Numbering Machines 


Angle Ink Knives 


€ 
American Type Founders Co, |. 4»»2:bt« 
Stapleset Benzine & Lye Brushes 
LOCATION OF SELLING HOUSES Alien Gillon 
BOSTON RICHMOND CLEVELAND __ ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK ATLANTA DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO Pressed Steel Storage Galleys 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PORTLAND Run-Easy Tape Couplers 
BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI DENVER SPOKANE 











MILWAUKEE WINNIPEG 
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EVENTUALLY 


You Will Buy 


AN OSWEGO 


THE QUICKER YOUR BUSINESS GROWS THE QUICKER YOU BUY AN OSWEGO 
THE QUICKER YOU WILL BUY AN OSWEGO. THE QUICKER YOUR BUSINESS WILL GROW. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 
Main Office and Works 


OSWEGO, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


New York: 2720 Grand Central Terminal Chicago: 436 First National Bank Bldg. St. Louis: 1500 Central National Bank Bldg. 


Cutting Machines Exclusively 


Ninety Sizes and Styles. All generally in stock for instant shipment. The Oswego and the Brown & Carver, 16-inch to 108-inch. 
For Paper, Board, Cloth, Foil, Leather, Celluloid, Rubber, Cork, etc. 


Sent on request: The remarkable list of SOME USERS, embracing the entire globe. 
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The L. & I. J. White Co., 33 Columbia St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


We prove our knife is the 
best in this way; the next time you 
buy knives, buy one each of ours and any other, 
then compare them. We’il leave it to you. Write for prices. 
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5 © Longer Service from 
© Rollers and Better 


Presswork result from the use 
of MorGAN EXPANSION ROLLER 
Trucks. For Economy’s Sake, 
Investigate. Price Reasonable. 





TINH 





HNN 





MORGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK CO. 
321 North Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


FUT 











WE HAVE IN OUR FACTORY FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





A Thoroughly Overhauled and Rebuilt 


GOSS — 


32-Page Half-Tone and Color Press 


For Page 1012x14 inches 
FURTHER INFORMATION ON REQUEST 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


1535 South Paulina Street, Chicago, III. 








Gives knife perfect 
edge in 30 seconds. 
No damage to temper 
or wearing of blade. 
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SATISFIED USERS 
Smith Lithographing Co., San Francisco, Cal., Western Newspaper Union, Salt Lake City, 


Utah, Modern Woodmen of the World, Rock Island, Ill., Henry O. Shepard Co, (Printers 
of The Inland Printer), H. H. Woods Paper Box Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and hundreds more. 


Price $1.50 Postpaid, postage 10c. Special Oil Stones 25c, postage 10ce 
BUY NOW BEFORE PRICES ADVANCE 


W. JACKSON & CO., Dept. A, 39 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
































HICKOK 


Automatic Paper Feeder 


When you purchase a Hickok Feeder you derive much 
more profit than we do. We get our profit from a 
machine, while your profit extends over a long term 
of years. Before buying a feeder, look over all makes 
carefully—you will then decide on a HICKOK. 


Write for prices and circular of names and letters 
of satisfied users. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MEG. Co. 


HARRISBURG, PA., U.S.A. 
Paper Ruling Machines, Ruling Pens and Bookbinders’ Machinery 
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ALL ITS COST 
IS IN VALUE 




















Combines all the good qualities of the best 
bond-papers. €On letter-heads and envelopes 
it inspires pride of ownership and satisfaction. 


White and Six Pleasing Colors 


Samples on request 


Eastern Manufacturing Co. 


General Sales Office 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Mills Western Sales Office 
Bangor, Maine 1223 Conway Building 
Lincoln, Maine Chicago, IIl. 


Distributors 


Swigart Paper Co., Chicago, IIl. A. Hartung & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Beacon Paper Co., St. Louis, Mo. C. H. Robinson Co., Portland, Me. 

E. A. Bouer Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Blake, McFall Co., Portland, Ore. 

Baltimore Paper Co., Baltimore, Md. Virginia Paper Co., Richmond, Va. 

Carter, Rice & Co. Corp., Boston, Mass. Blake, Moffitt & Towne, San Francisco, Cal. 
Disher Paper Co., Buffalo, N. Y. American Paper Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Union Paper & Twine Co., Cleveland, Ohio Spokane Paper & Stationery Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Donaldson Paper Co., Harrisburg, Pa. Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne, Los Angeles, Cal. Barber-E!lis Co., Toronto, Ont. 

Miller & Wright Paper Co., New York, N. Y R. P. Andrews Paper Co., Washington, D. C. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co., Norfolk, Va. Johnston-Albershart Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Correspondence is Invited 


From Manufacturers of 


MACHINERY 
MATERIALS 


for the 


Printin3, Photoengravin3, 
Bookbinding, and Allied Trades 
and from Manufacturers of 
Dry Colors and Raw Materials 
used in manufacture of Print- 
ing, Ink, particularly with a 








view to development of trade 
after the war. 


194-196 Little Lonsdale St., Melbourne 
and 230 Clarence St., Sydney, Australia 





R. COLLIE & COMPANY * inca” 




















Put the binding into 
kbinding by using 
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KING OF ALL BINDING PASTES 





REX binds—ask us why 
Then you try. Then you buy 
For the reason why 

And a sample to try 






Address 


PATENT CEREALS CO. 


GENEVA, NEW YORK 





ddd 
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PRINTERS! 1 


SWEEP-O 


which we are selling for $2.50 to 
get you acquainted with 
what it will do. 





















Protect your Employees’ 
Health! 

Save your Machinery! 
Stop Spoiling Printed 
Sheets 
with dust flying around. 
SEND TODAY 


for this 100-lb. Metal Drum full 
of SWEEP-O—the Original 
Sweeping Compound. 


Money Back If Not Satisfied 4 


GREAT WESTERN 
- CLEANER CO. 


Broadway and Walnut 
ST.LOUIS, MO. 












































f Proud of Your Plant? 


Of course; and want to be sure 
that it is up-to-date and efficient 
as possible. Then install 


The MonitorSystem 


| ofautomatic motor control. The original 


Just Press a Button’ 


system and the most modern and efficient. 







Monitor Controllers prevent accidents, 
cut make-ready time, speed up produc- 
tion. There is one for every one of your 
presses and they can be easily installed. 
Let us tell you how—details on request. 


MonitorController 

























New York om an Boston 
Chicago Philadelphia 
—- =. Louis 5 
etroit . inneapolis 
Pittsburgh Baltimore, Md. Cincinnati 
2006 y) 




















SHOVELS 


made the Panama Canal possible be- 
cause, by their use, far more excavat- 
ing could be done with a fraction of 
the number of men that would have 
been required had picks and hand- 
shovels been the only tools available 
—all that at a time when labor 


STEAM _. 


READ THIS 
ALSO 


.. MEISEL 


PRESSES 


now come to the aid of the printer 
when labor is scarcer and wages 
higher than ever before known. They 
offer him a sure way out from his 
difficulties by the twin qualities of 
increasing production while reducing 
his man-power requirements to 


was plentiful and cheap. the minimum. 


The printer can not longer afford to operate his plant with slow, hand-fed presses! 
This is a “‘steam-shovel” age; the steam-shovels in the printing business are the 
several Meisel machines which not only print one or more colors from a roll, but 
which perform various other functions (which ordinarily require further human 
action on other machines) at one operation. Particulars on request to 


THE MEISEL PRESS MFG. COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


























Easy 
Powerful 
Accurate 
Durable 


Advance &: 


In the Lead for Over 30 Years 





MADE IN SIX SIZES, FROM 16 TO 33 INCHES 





HE wide-spread popularity of dA 
the Advance Lever Cutter has 

been created by the unmatched 

mechanical excellence of the cutter itself and 

the “‘boosting”’ of thousands of pleased owners, 

the real test of a good article. 


The powerful compound leverage, in making 

the cut; the extra long, quickly adjusted 

interlocking back gauge coming close to side 

gauges; the adjustable gibs in side-frames; the side 

gauges on both sides, both front and back of knife; 

the half-inch cutting stick with facilities for easy 
and quick removal, etc., are only a few of 


its many points of superiority. 


The Challenge Machinery Co. 


GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 
Chicago: 124 South Wells Street New York: 71 West 23d Street 


Note position of Lever 
when finishing cut. Knife has 
the ‘*Shear-cut’’ down 
to the last sheet. 
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After an 837-Hour 
| presence 


“International” 
Electric Glue Heater 


concludes with the 
following state- 
ment: “‘This outfit 
is well built and 
does good work. 
It should be an 
attractive proposi- 
tion where glue is used in any considerable quantity.” 
He might have added that it is 
equally suited to small shops 
using glue in limited quantities. There is a size to meet 
your requirement—one pint to fifty-gallon. 
Concerns employed on government work, book- 
binders and printers, will find the “INTERNATIONAL” 
adapted to their exacting needs. 


Write for illustrated folder, ‘‘Efficient Glue Handling.” 


Inrernariondteeveerpic @MPANY 
awe 


MANUFACTURERS. 
ELECTRICAL HEATING APPLIANCES 


INDIANAPOLIS, U S.A 











The Premier General Utility Stitcher 





Morrison Perfection 


Wire Stitcher No.6 


A Real Conservation Machine ! 


INSTANTLY REGULATED 
for any thickness of work 
from two sheets to 7% inch— 
flat or saddle—a remarkable 
range particularly advantage- 
ous. 

THIS MACHINE will take 
round wire 20 to 28 gage or 
any combination of flat wire 
between these sizes. 
INEXPERIENCED OPERA- 
TORS can not put this ma- 
chine out of order. Think 
what that means at a time 
when more new workers are 
being trained than ever before. 


You get your money’s 
worth when you buy 
the Perfection No. 6. 


Write today for particulars, specifications, prices, etc. 


J.L. MORRISON CO., Inc. 


116 W. Harrison St., CHICAGO 


Head Office and Factory ST. PAUL 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. C. I. Johnson Mfg. Co. 














Roberts Numbering 
Machine Company 


696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





For General Jobwork | New Model 69 


™ Made in 7 Different Styles 
Model 27-A ON of Figures and witha Ca- 
wants = pacity from 4 to 8 Wheels. 


ip eens 


Ne 12345 


Facsimile Impression 
Size 12x18 inches. 


UNEQUALED RESULTS 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY 
NO SCREWS 
To number either forward or backward. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
Send for illustrated catalog and prices 





In stock and for sale by all branches 


ofthe American Type Founders Co. 
and all Type Founders, 
































The H. C. Hansen 
Type Foundry 


MANUFACTURERS AND DESIGNERS OF 


1eey" 


COMPLETE PRINTING EQUIPMENTS 





Established 1872 


A Business Opportunity 


for live salesmen to sell our product, or 
have the agency in unoccupied territory. 
Write for information to Boston office. 


190-192 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Branch at 535 Pearl St., New York 








GRAPHIC ARTS SERIES 12-PT. CORINTHIAN CORDER 54 1N. $2.25 
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Indianapolis 
Master Printers 


Choose the 





INTERTYPE 


Burford Printing Co. 
Installs 4 Model C’s 


Cornelius Printing Co. 
Installs 3 Model C’s 


The high business standing of these well- 
known printers and their reputation for 
nothing but the best is again demonstra- 
ted by their choice of the INTERTYPE. 


“The BETTER Machine”’ 


INTERTYPE 


—==CORPORATION——— 


Builders of ‘‘The BETTER Machine’’ 


General Offices: 50 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Middle Western Branch - - - Old Colony Building, Chicago 
Southern Branch - - - - 539 Carondelet St., New Orleans 
Pacific Coast Branch - - - - 86 Third St., San Francisco 
Canadian Agents, Miller & Richard, Toronto and Winnipeg 
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THE HIGH-SPEED 
JOB-PRESS THAT 
BOOSTS PROFITS 


For the general run of commercial 
printing, such as letter-heads, office 
forms, bills, folders, labels, cards, 
wrappers, etc., from 3” x 6” up to 
141%” x 1714”, install a 


STOKES & SMITH 
ROTARY PRESS 


This press will deliver from 7000 
to 8000 impressions per hour; work 
is delivered printed side up and 
always in sight of the operator. All 
parts. are readily accessible; all 
operating parts and handles within 
arm’s reach. The machine is ex- 
tremely simple throughout, stur- 
dily constructed, and meets hard, 
continuous service with lasting sat- 
isfaction. Write for catalogue and 
particulars of our trial offer. 


STOKES & SMITH 
COMPANY 


Summerdale Avenue London Office 
Philadelphia, Pa. 23 Goswell Road 
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I have a thoroughly equipped 


Modern 
Printing Plant 


SUITABLE FOR ALL KINDS 
OF LONG RUNS AND 
BIG WORK 











Consisting of black and three-color 
rotaries and flat-bed presses, folders, 
cutters, complete electrotyping plant, 
etc., that with some minor additions 
could easily be built up into a $300,000 
plant capable of turning out any kind of 
work from the smallest printing job to 
big magazine or catalogue work. Plant 
is located in large eastern city, where 
labor, shipping and other conditions 
are much more favorable than in New 
York or Chicago. Would like to nego- 
tiate with party having some capital, 
not for the purchase of this plant but 
to be used in enlarging and developing 
same for additional business, said party 
to take over entire charge of and run 
this plant, as I have other large inter- 
ests which require my entire attention. 
Plenty of room in present buildings to 
enlarge plant. This is the opportunity 
of a lifetime and for a practical man 
of ability and integrity, as the possi- 
bilities for big business are tremendous 


for the right man. 


Address, for full particulars, 


Box G-688, Care of The Inland Printer 

















The Right Hand o 
Practical , 


HIS business is built up 

solely cn the actual prac- 
tical help it can be to you in making stationery 
printing a worth-while item for your shop. 
Each month, it aims to offer you a definite, 
workable idea for increased profits without 
increased investment. 
So if you have been thinking of it merely as a 
place where some day you might buy a few 
envelopes, you have missed the main idea. 
Isn’t it time to “get us right?” 


fer States : 


h | Dept. nN | En = idee 
{@ Opi oer Stirs an 
We Protect the Trade - 


SLOMGRES 
BROS. & co 


anmas Bo TAN hee 1875 





512 SHERMAN ST. 
CuIC€ AGG 
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SLEIGHT 
METALLIC 
INK CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Superior Printin3, Inks 


Blacks and Colors for All Purposes 


The excellency of our Gold, Aluminum and 
other shades of Bronze and Colored Inks for 
working onall kinds of stock under various con- 
ditions is well known to the Printing Trade. 
Mail sample sheet of stock and tell us 
something about the job and we will 
advise you immediately for best results. 
Write for prices and specimens. 
CHICAGO, 538 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
NEW YORK, 154 NASSAU STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, 5907 MARKET STREET 








Type LC Motor, 5 h.p., 800-1600 r.p.m. 
Compound wound, with pulley 
and belt-tightening base 


Sprague Electric LC Motors 


represent the latest improvements in direct-current 
printing-press motor design. 

A motor capable of starting the heaviest presses; a 
motor with widest range of speed control for different 
classes of work; operating with sparkless commutation 
under reversal of bed, or on dynamic breaking for 
quick stop. 


Small in diameter, fitting in under the press it drives. 





WE SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS IN THE PRINT-SHOP 





Send for our latest bulletins 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Main Offices: 
527-531 W. 34th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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LAGERMAN PRESS 


Is the Highest Type of Heavy Automatic 
Job-Press Combined with Sheet Feed 


Prints one large or several small jobs, feeding 
two thicknesses of stock in one operation. Will 
handle all kinds of stock that other automatic 
presses can not feed. Unexcelled distribution. 


Speed, up to 3,000 Impressions per Hour 


Presses packed ready for immediate delivery 


LAGERMAN PRESS CO. OF NEW YORK 
Tribune Building, New York 











PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


INKS 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 


WORLD’S STANDARD 3 AND 4 COLOR 
PROCESS INKS 


SPECIAL OFFSET INKS 


CHARLES HELLMUTH, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
154-6-8 WEST 18TH ST. 536-8 SO. CLARK ST. 
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Cline [ypesetting Machine Drives 


The Cline Electric & Manufacturing Co., of 
Chicago and New York, know what qualities 
and characteristics are required in a motor 
for composing-machines. 

The Westinghouse Company, with their 
years of experience in the design of motors for 
all purposes, is best equipped to build the 
motor in the best manner to secure the most 
satisfactory results. 

Through the careful coéperation of the Cline 
Company and the Westinghouse Company, 
the following results are insured: 

Noiseless operation; steady speed; no trans- 
position of matrix; standard motor; no specia! 
repair parts; motor can be applied to any 
model linotype without any machine work; 
either alternating or direct current. 

Thousands of these Drives are in use in the 
largest to smallest newspaper and job offices. 


Westinghouse Electric & 


Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















| iGlobetypesare machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclasive process 
Nickelstee)"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 


PTTie Lu i tite 
LILI TILA 
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This NICKELSTEEL “GLOBETYPE” has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the printing 
quality does not show appreciable deterioration. 

















Gain 5,000 Impressions Per Day 
By the Pearl Press 


Every print-shop of whatever size needs one or more Pearl 
Presses for its small work. Here is how one printer puts it: 


“T had overtime wages and gas bills to pay till I nearly went broke. 
Now I put all my small jobs up to 10M runs on my two Pearl Presses. 
Boys at $8.00 per week operate these presses, and turn out actually 

~, twice the printed impressions as the more expensive feeders on the 
larger jobbers. I can depend on an average of 20M impressions per 
day from each of the Pearls, excepting on occasional days when num- 
erous short run jobs reduce the average.” 

The low-priced, simple, hand-fed Pearl Press is a strong competitor 
of the complicated, expensive to buy and to operate automatic feed 
press, on production, and on a dollars and cents investment proposition, 
the Pearl is really in a class by itself. 


The Pearl is the Lowest Priced Job Press on the 
Market and the Biggest Money-Maker 


We sell Pearl Presses subject to thirty days’ trial, so the printer can 
test it out on his own floor, under his own conditions. He doesn’t have 
to take anybody’s word for its durability, conveniences and productive 
capacity. 

Request catalog of Pearl Presses 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 


Additional Products: Golding Jobbers, Golding and Pearl Cutters, 
Hot Embossers, Safety Appliances, and Various Tools for the Printer. 




















We Guarantee to Cut Your 
Make-Ready Costs in Half 


Regardless of the class of work you are producing, we guarantee to cut your make-ready costs from one third 
to one half of your present costs—to increase your production facilities—to enable you to make earlier 


deliveries. 


CARMICHAEL RELIEF BLANKETS 


PATENTED 
For Cylinders, Jobbers and All Hard Packing Presses 


Yield very readily to the slightest make-ready and effect a large saving in this operation. They eliminate the necessity 
of making and using overlays of any kind. Due to the decreased make-ready time which these blankets effect, they enable 
presses to be humming out the work hours ahead of the time usually required to start a run and in consequence greatly 
increase production and make earlier deliveries of the finished products possible. 


TAKE NO RISK—THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Reliable printing houses may purchase one or more of these blankets on 30 days’ free trial. Order your trial blankets now, or write for 
further information. To delay this until tomorrow means one more day of ordinary profits—one more day of ordinary production for you. 








\ ny . " AN 
Representatives Wanted MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY Pacific Coast Address 


We have an attractive side-line CARMICHAEL Carmichael Blanket 

proposition to offer capable, re- ° Cc 

liable salesmen calling on the ompany 

printing trade, who have estab- BLAN KET COMPANY 712 Twenty-First Street 
Oakland, Cal. 


lished territories. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Satisfaction—that’s what the printer gets—and the 
customer, too—when DOWD Knives are used in 
the paper cutter. 


So many printers are buying DOWD Knives and getting 
that wanted knife-satisfaction. 


If you don’t know DOWD Knives get to know them. It 


will profit you. You will get true knife-satisfaction. 


Tell your Supply Man you want DOWD Knives. 
Write DOWD of Beloit on any Knife problem. 


R.J. Dowd Knife Works 


Makers of better cutting knives since I§: 
Beloit, Wis. 
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SOME HOT, STICKY DAYS will roll in this month 
and attack the most vulnerable part of your pressroom 
equipment—the composition Rollers. Are your Rollers 
sufficiently toughened and hardened to resist this kind 
of weather? If not, order a few emergency Rollers of an 
extra tough grade of “‘Fibrous’’ composition to take the 
place of the softer Rollers. They will stand up under 
the most trying heat and humidity, give a perfect dis- 
tribution of ink, and continuous service on long runs. 


BINGHAM BROS. COMPANY 


(FOUNDED 1849) 
ROLLER MAKERS 
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PUBLISHER, AUTHOR, PRINTER 


By F. HORACE TEALL 


HE main objective of this 
consideration of the three 
factors most prominent in 
producing literature (using 
that word in its broad 
sense, to mean all printed 
matter), at least to the stage 
<==} of the printed sheet, may 
be definitely stated as their interrelationship 
in the production. Authors come first in work, 
with the writing, of course, but from the 
economic point of view it is fair to place first 
the publishers for various reasons, and last of 
the three, the printers, in their natural sequence. 
Such has not always been the order in which 
some have placed them. 

Professor Lounsbury, for instance, writing 
in favor of ‘‘simplified spelling,” expresses an 
old notion after admitting that in his printed 
work he is inconsistent, when he says: ‘First 
there is the printing-office to be considered. 
This has generally an orthography of its own, 
and does not like to have it deviated from. 
There is next the publisher to be considered. 
Even if he is personally indifferent on the sub- 
ject of spelling, he has a pecuniary interest in 
the work he is bringing out. Naturally he is 
reluctant to have introduced into it anything 


which will tend to retard its success with the 
5-3 





public. As he usually has the means of enforc- 
ing his views, he is very much inclined to 
employ them.” Here he shows an obsession 
about printers that was common long ago, but 
never was true. 

G. P. Marsh, an old-time philologist, told 
this: ‘‘An eminent French philological writer, 
when accused of violating his own principles 
of orthography in one of his printed essays, 
replied: ‘It was not I that printed my essay, 
it was Mr. Didot. Now Mr. Didot, I confess 
it with pain, is not of my opinion with regard 
to the spelling of certain plurals, and I can not 
oblige him to print against his conscience and 
his habits. You know that every printing-office 
has its rules, its fixed system, from which it 
will not consent to depart.’” And he said 
much of similar purport as to English printers. 

In contrast with these notions of the printer’s 
insistence upon having his own way, a simple 
instance may stand as typical of the innum- 
erable happenings that have impressed many 
with an opposite view. William Dean Howells 
is a great author who early in life was a type- 
setter, and presumably was supposed to have 
learned some uniformity of style. When he 
wrote a book his printers, who were also his 
publishers, probably thought best to tell the 
compositors to “follow copy,” and thus we 
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find in that work ‘‘woodpile,” ‘“wood-pile,”’ 
and ‘‘wood pile’ — three forms of the same 
term close together. This is in itself but a 
slight blemish, of course; but it is enough to 
convince us that the printers simply reproduced 
what the author wrote. 

All of which leads the present writer to the 
conclusion that the authorial grievance does 
not lie properly against the printer, but, if 
against any one but himself, against the pub- 
lisher. The fact of the matter is that the 
printer is in a commercial business pure and 
simple, and always was. Never was there a 
time when any commercial printer would not 
print anything fit to print just as his customer 
desired it. And this is rather more so now that 
machines are in common use. It has actually 
become impossible for a large establishment 
doing general work to enforce a set style of any 
kind. Work must be done according to the 
orders of customers — mainly publishers — and 
some orders are almost excruciatingly queer 
too, yet must be complied with. 

Our largest publishing firms are the principal 
controllers of typographical style nowadays, 
inasmuch as they usually have their work done 
by commercial printers, who have to obey 
instructions and spell, or capitalize, or punctu- 
ate, as they find it in the copy furnished to 
them, except when some other procedure is 
specified. This writing is done by one who has 
noted closely for many years the work of pub- 
lishers, printers, and authors and editors, and 
has found every grade of good and bad among 
all, but can not suppress the feeling that the 
most reprehensible evil effect, and the most 
troublesome, must be attributed ultimately to 
the publishers. But the years of close observa- 
tion have also convinced the writer of the 
futility of mere faultfinding. 

There is an increasing tendency among pub- 
lishers toward a method which promises 
speciously but really ultimates in literary 
disaster. One example should be enough. A 
prominent periodical publisher some years ago 
issued a small cyclopedia, in which was an index 
of the place-names on the maps therein. Some 
young woman clerk made this index, of course 
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at very little cost. When, eventually, this 
work was revised and corrected by one tech- 
nically trained in such work, the index was 
found to contain parts of the names of places 
in lines by themselves as separate names and 
the other parts as other separate names, far 
away, just because the map lacked room to put 
the name in one line. Think of making Basses 
stand as one place and Alpes as another! Many 
of our best books have equally asinine errors. 
It is indubitable fact that our publishers are 
nearly all obsessed with the false economy of 
having cheap work done when the best and most 
truly paying economy demands the best and 
most scholarly work, no matter how expensive. 
We have authors nowadays more than ever 
before who do not know the technique of literary 
writing. Many books are written about equal 
in mere language matters to the college com- 
positions of which Professor Adams Sherman 
Hill of Harvard complained in his book “Our 
English” when he said, “Every year Harvard 
sends out men — some of them high scholars — 
whose manuscripts would disgrace a boy of 
twelve.” It is fair to say that this was written 
thirty years ago, and that college conditions 
have much improved. We have not space for 
definitive discussion, but will indicate the main 
point of critical need by the following from 
Robert H. Fletcher’s “Principles of Compo- 
sition and Literature”: ‘‘ Most persons, includ- 
ing most college students, are far from perfect 
in spelling, punctuation, grammar, and the 
simpler principles of rhetoric. Faults in these 
elementary matters are not to be condoned. 
They should be disposed of by thorough drill 
before the student passes on to the higher 
aspects of composition, in which nothing can 
be satisfactorily accomplished otherwise.”’ This 
means that every one who is to become an 
author should learn first all these and many 
other elementary things, which invariably are 
mastered by all great authors. Just one way 
is possible for attainment of universal satis- 
faction in the mechanical result of literary 
work, and that may not always result. 
Every author should make his manuscript 
literally perfect, so that the printer would have 
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only to reproduce exactly what is put before 
him. Allowance must be made, of course, for 
occasional correction of something plainly 
accidental, as, say, a clearly accidental writing 
of 1789 for 1879, or ‘‘Thomas Nelson Page, 
Ambassador to England,” which actually 
appeared in manuscript instead of ‘Walter 
Hines Page.” But the authors can not always 
do such perfect mechanical work, and often 
need urgently to have a technical expert prepare 
their manuscript for the printers. Much gain 
will be found by publishers and authors in 
having such work done always by those properly 
qualified, even at a high rate of cost. The gain 
would come, of course, from the reduction of 





ye] DROPPED in last Saturday 
afternoon,” I told Strang, 
the star man, as I came 
upon him in the hotel 
dining-room, “‘to see if I 
couldn’t drag you off to a 
ball game, but you were out 
4) and had left no word as to 
when you would return. What did you do?” 
I added, with a broad wink. “Take in the new 
burlesque show?” 

“No, I spent the day working out a little 
theory of mine,” Strang answered, ‘‘and I 
don’t believe I’ve had as entertaining and 
instructive a time in all my life.” 

“Those words ‘entertaining and instructive’ 
sound a little beyond the possibilities of this 
benighted town,” I said. “Just where did this 
bang-up performance of yours take place?” 

“In Hester’s general store on Bedford street,”’ 
came the answer, “‘and the show was continuous 
from twelve, noon, to midnight.” 

This sounded like the beginning of a good 
story, so I sat down at Strang’s table until he 
had finished his dinner and then asked for 





details. 
“Odd as it may appear,” Strang obligingly 
began, as soon as the waiter had cleared the 
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the printer’s bills, which would be lessened 
greatly by the lessening of the work to be sepa- 
rately charged. 

Always the printer has been, and always he 
will be, eager to make his business pay. His 
greatest interest is in satisfying his customers 
and making his bills as large as may be with 
justice. The basis of this always consists in 
conforming to copy and charging separately 
for alterations afterward ordered. A printer 
who would do otherwise would be foolish. It 
is high time to drop those old ideas that printers 
will insist on any system of spelling. Every 
one of them will spell as he is ordered, and 
make his customer pay well for all changes. 









table and brought him a cigar, “‘it is neverthe- 
less a fact that I have taken some of my biggest 
orders at hours of the day when, according to 
the unwritten laws of salesmanship, I had no 
earthly right to them. These laws explicitly 
state, among other things, that a printing sales- 
man must not call on a customer between eight 
and ten in the morning, because at that time 
he is busy with his mail; nor between twelve 
and two because he is then having his lunch; 
nor between four and six in the afternoon 
because he is busy signing outgoing letters. 
But, as I say, some of my biggest orders have 
been taken during these forbidden hours, due, 
perhaps, to the fact that the other salesmen 
laid off and left me a clear field. 

“But there was one of these many laws that 
I had always looked upon as logical and sound 
in principle. Close observation soon convinced 
me that buyers of printing really were busy on 
Saturday. It was a ‘short day,’ eight hours 
had to be crowded into four, and I could readily 
see that a call at that time, unless by appoint- 
ment, would be mighty apt to result in a quick 
turn-down. Still it seemed fair to neither my 
boss nor myself to have him pay me for six days 
and then have me deliver but five. A little 
thought soon suggested a way in which I could 




















profitably spend this ‘end day’ of each week, 
and last Saturday I had the pleasure of trying 
the plan out, to the complete satisfaction of 
everybody concerned. 

“You no doubt know that the greater part of 
our business is the printing of booklets, pam- 
phlets and other publicity-matter which manu- 
facturers send to dealers who handle their 
product and to people who buy and use it. I 
gave up long ago the idea of trying to land these 
desirable orders on a strictly competitive basis. 
I realized that the only other way to get the 
business at my price would be to offer a service 
that the other fellow could not give. I was 
selling the hardware and hardware specialty 
trade exclusively and I made it a habit to read 
every book and magazine on the subject that 
I could lay my hands on. I found that the 
time was well spent, for the knowledge I gained 
of the line enabled me to write copy for a cus- 
tomer who wanted a booklet printed, and this 
service gave me the edge on competition. 

“But I always worked under one handicap. 
I could never get real, under-the-skin informa- 
tion out of the things I read — the kind of stuff 
that the dealer would be glad to receive because 
it taught him how to get his hardware off the 
shelf and into the consumer’s hands. Books 
on hardware gave me only a surface knowledge 
of the subject and this lack of ‘inside informa- 
tion’ was reflected in the copy I wrote. It 
meant, also, that a lot of generalities had to 
take the place of real sales-making data, and 
the buyer, as well as his dealer, easily detected 
the attempts at camouflage the moment he 
glanced at the first page of the printed booklet, 
a fact that did not make for repeat orders, you 
may be sure. 

“Well, on the morning of the Saturday you 
called at the hotel, I had just been wrestling 
with the copy for a dealer-service pamphlet 
for the Stevens Hardware Company. I pos- 
sessed a lot of book-gathered ‘dope’ about the 
hardware business but I couldn’t make this 
general information fit in well enough to sound 
convincing. Suddenly I remembered two 
things. One was that the day was Saturday 
and that I couldn’t make very many calls if 
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I tried to. The other was that old man Hester, 
who runs the big general store on Bedford 
street, carried the whole Stevens line of hard- 
ware, and that Saturday would be his busy 
day; also that I had sold Hester the first 
business-card he ever used. I knew Hester 
thought I was just the camembert as a sales- 
man, and I had always let him see that I was 
aware of the fact of his being all to the merino 
and in width a trifle over the conventional 
thirty-six inches, so we were pretty good friends. 

“‘T pulled on my hat and coat and streaked 
it for Hester’s place. The clock was striking 
eleven as I walked through the door and I found 
the old man just making the rounds to see that 
everything was in readiness for the week-end 
rush. At sight of me Hester waved his hand 
in a ‘nothing-in-printing-today’ gesture, but, 
when he saw I carried neither a grip nor samples, 
he came forward and greeted me with a hearty 
handshake. 

“‘ “Going to have a pretty busy session later 
in the day, aren’t you, Hester?’ I asked, as soon 
as we had passed the time of day. 

““ “Vou bet,’ he answered, ‘and I need it, too. 
Been slow as blazes all week. My one trouble 
now is that I am short of salespeople. I tried 
to get a few fellows to put in just today, but the 
ammunition factory seems to have outbid me 
two to one.’ 

“‘ “Maybe I can help you out,’ I said, as 
though the thought had just occurred to me. 
‘I’m free all this afternoon and evening. Why 
not let me get behind your hardware counter 
for the day? I guess you can depend on my 
knowing enough about selling to wait on 
people, even though hardware is a little out of 
my line.’ 

“Hester stared unbelievingly at me for a 
moment. ‘Do you mean to say that you want 
to stay here all day and help take care of my 
hardware customers?’ he finally asked. 

“T nodded. 

“‘ “Well, that’s certainly white of you, my 
boy,’ he said warmly, ‘and I can surely use 
you, too. I know money couldn’t buy your 
services and that makes your offer all the more 
appreciated.’ 
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“‘T went out for a bite to eat, then came back 
and took up my position behind the hardware 
counter. There was an alert-looking chap 
already there who introduced himself as Bob 
Ingalls and who Hester afterwards told me was 
one of the best hardware salesmen in the city. 
Ingalls had evidently been instructed by 
Hester to keep an eye on me, for he started to 
explain the merits of the different products on 
the shelf, thus giving me exactly the information 
I was in need of for the Stevens pamphlet. 

“After my preliminary lesson, Ingalls com- 
menced building pyramids of hardware special- 
ties on the counter. On my asking his reason 
for doing this, he explained that goods displayed 
in front of a customer’s eyes always outsold 
those kept on the shelf, and mentioned the five- 
and-ten-cent stores and the newspaper stands 
as a practical working out of the theory. He 
then proceeded to show me how the power of 
suggestion could be applied in arranging goods, 
so that sales for other departments of the store 
might be made to hinge on the buying of a 
hardware specialty. He made a display of 
griddle pans, and then put a few cans of corn 
syrup and several bags of buckwheat flour 
alongside it, explaining as he did so that a 
woman who needed a griddle pan and stopped 
at the hardware counter to look at those on 
display would be apt, on seeing the syrup and 
flour, to be reminded of the fact that she was 
all out of these pancake essentials and buy the 
combination. 

“Can you picture my joy at being let in ‘on 
the ground floor,’ so to speak, regarding these 
twentieth-century methods of selling hardware? 
Why, in the scant half hour I had been behind 
a real counter I had already picked up several 
sales-making stunts that I could not have 
gotten out of five hundred books on hardware. 
And they were points that the Stevens company, 
as well as their dealers, would recognize imme- 
diately as practical and timely suggestions, the 
adoption of which would increase sales. 

‘““A few minutes after Ingalls had finished 
fixing up the counter a customer approached 
and he stepped forward to wait on the gentle- 
man. Here wasa fine chance to learn the merits 
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of both the Stevens and competitive lines, and 
I took full advantage of the opportunity. I 
learned, then and there, more about the real 
talking points of Stevens’ hardware, and how 
to feature each one, than I could have received 
out of months of study. Later in the day, when 
I had an opportunity to wait on customers 
myself, I tactfully drew out each hardware 
buyer and tried to discover what point of merit 
there was about the Stevens line which made 
him ask for it in preference to a competitive 
brand. I made a careful note of all comments, 
favorable or unfavorable, that I managed to 
get in this way. 

“With the exception of a short recess for 
supper, I stayed behind that hardware counter 
until eleven o’clock and got into my room at 
the hotel after midnight. I slept the sleep of 
the just until almost noon Sunday, and then, 
after breakfast, I summed up my profit from 
the previous day’s work. In that brief expe- 
rience behind a store counter I had made some 
mighty important discoveries. 

“T had found out, to begin with, the main 
points about the Stevens line that made the 
consumer ask for it. And yet the Stevens 
company, as shown by the sales literature they 
had given me to go by, did not themselves 
know the sales-making possibilities of these 
very points, for they were always subordinated 
in the copy. I also made the startling discovery 
that the two features which the Stevens com- 
pany played up strong in all their printed sales 
talks — and which they had carefully instructed 
me to lay heavy emphasis on in my copy — 
were not only unimportant to the consumer, 
but the fact that the product possessed these 
features made little or no difference in the 
sales. I substituted for these unimportant 
talking points the things that really made 
people ask for Stevens hardware — little adjust- 
ments and improvements, which, though rarely 
mentioned by the Stevens company in their 
advertisements, were nevertheless the features 
that made nine out of every ten buyers of hard- 
ware ask for the Stevens line in preference to 
any other. Only actual counter experience 
could have given me that information. 
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“Even were this all that the day’s experience 
had taught me, you will have to admit that I 
had been amply repaid for my time and work. 
But I obtained, in addition, many new angles 
regarding the hardware business; facts which 
will prove of great help to me in the preparation 
of copy for other concerns. I learned the argu- 
ments that were necessary to get every kind of 
hardware specialty off the dealer’s shelf and into 
the consumer’s hands. This knowledge will 
enable me to write copy which will impress the 
dealer by its straight-from-the-shoulder and 
practical tone. No customer of mine can now 
say that my copy does not give the dealer the 
kind of information that will enable him to sell 
more goods. I know it will, and the fact that I 
know — really know out of my own experience 
—will enable me to defend my copy with a 
sincerity and an earnestness that can not but 
help convince a buyer that I know what I am 
talking about. Because I am in a position to 
back up every statement I make in the copy I 
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write, and because I have had actual behind- 
the-counter sales experience, I can walk into 
my customer’s office and put my proposition 
over in a way that spells conviction and makes 
for orders given without competition in return 
for my special knowledge of the business.” 

I had to admit that Strang had certainly 
spent a profitable Saturday. 

“You bet I did,” he said emphatically, “and 
I’ve become such a hardened sinner since that 
last experience that I have resolved to keep 
breaking that last salesman’s law every chance 
I get. I’m going to work every Saturday, and 
T’ll sell goods, too. But the sales will be made 
behind the counter of a retail store in every 
town I visit, even if I have to pay for the privi- 
lege. Breaking this last law may keep me from 
a few ball games, but instead of watching 
‘Home-Run’ Baker make a hit, I will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that I am making 
considerable of a hit myself — with my custo- 
mers, with my house and with myself.” 


By S. K. PARKER 


| ERE are a few reminiscences 
of the writer’s apprentice 
days which are illustrative 
of the contrast between the 
irregular conditions existing 
in printing-offices of that 
period (1860-1865) and the 
J systematic and efficient 
o be found in many of the 
offices of the present. 

“Here, William, take away that brick,’ com- 
manded the foreman. 

William S., or “Bill,” as he was called by 
everybody but the foreman, was one of six 
apprentices in the office, all indentured for five 
years under the Canadian law. The foreman 
was a choleric old English bachelor, with but 
a fringe of hair surrounding a bald pate which 
shone like the brass fittings of a city fire-engine 
in a holiday parade, his cheeks being adorned 
with the typical English side-whiskers. Both 





boys and men called him “ Baggs,” though how 
he got this name was not handed down by 
tradition. He was somewhat of a martinet, 
and would allow no one to speak above a whisper 
or a very low tone of voice, even regarding 
the work in hand, during working hours. Of 
course, such restraint naturally got on the 
nerves of a lively bunch of boys, and how to 
put something over on the ‘“‘old man” became 
their chief thought. 

Well, about that brick: It had been nicely 
wrapped and tied, drug-store style, addressed 
to the old gentleman — by his proper name — 
and laid on his desk in his absence. Bill S., who 
wrote a very nice hand, had been selected to do 
the job. When “Baggs” came in and saw the 
neat package, visions of a present from some 
lady friend evidently crossed his mind. After 
taking off his coat and hat, he took up the 
package, scrutinized it carefully, then arranged 
the papers on his desk. He again turned to 
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the package, unwrapped it, closely eyed the 
mysterious substance, smelled it, and put it 
down, evidently puzzled. A job compositor 
came to the desk for more work. 

“Mr. ’Enderson,” said “Baggs,” “what do 
you call that?” pointing to the mystery. 

“T call it a brick,” replied Henderson. 


Evidently puzzled. 


“‘Humph!” grunted “Baggs,” realizing that 
the joke was on him. 
So he called Bill to remove the brick. Bill 


promptly obeyed, and without cracking a smile 
or betraying himself in any way, replaced the 
brick under the stove. 


Of that bunch of apprentices, Alfred, Maurice 
and Bill S. were the most active in the plottings. 
(There were also a Bill D. and a Bill T.; but of 
them later.) All brought lunches, and having 
an hour at noon, we had plenty of time for our 
conspiracies. 

One very successful trick consisted of sus- 
pending an old chase-bar, which when struck 
gave out quite a bell-like tone, in the rafters 
of the back end of the office. A hammer was 
pivoted so that it would strike the bar when 
operated by means of a string attached to the 
hammer-handle. The string was conducted 
along the wall, by means of wire staples, and 
terminated at the front end of the shop where 
it could readily be pulled without observation. 
So one day, when everybody was “‘pulling out” 
and nothing heard but the click of the type 
in the sticks, suddenly every one but those in 
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the secret was startled by the loud ringing of the 
chase-bar bell. ‘‘ Baggs” was dumfounded, but, 
after a fruitless effort to discover where the 
noise came from, concluded it came from out- 
side. The ringing was repeated several times 
until one of the men suggested that the joke 
had gone far enough and advised that the bell 
be taken down. 

A somewhat similar stunt was the imitation 
of a band coming down the street, the drum 
only being heard. An old discarded office par- 
tition, which when struck sounded like a 
sonorous bass drum, had been shoved between 
two frames which stood back to back. A stick, 
pivoted in the middle, a potato at one end, a 
string at the other, was so adjusted that the 
end of the string came through a countersunk 
hole in the front of the frame at which Maurice 
worked. A knot in the end of the string just 
fitted into the countersunk hole so that it 
could not be seen unless one knew exactly where 
it was. The number of brass bands that were 
heard greatly puzzled the “old man.” But 
how they did help to relieve the monotony! 

I might state here that the men were greatly 
in sympathy with us and loyally refrained from 
giving us away. 

We staged a minstrel show one noon, after 
some preparation. Among the equipment of 
the shop were two Washington hand-presses, 
regularly used in those days to print such work 
as college diplomas, bonds, certificates of stock, 
etc., on parchment, vellum, or very expensive 
paper; likewise pasters and such like. A table, 
breast high, called a “bank,” was used with 
each press, from which the stock was fed by 
the pressman. We placed the banks close 
together, giving a ‘‘stage”’ of about four by ten 
feet, on which we mounted, sitting on stools 
and old boxes, in approved minstrel fashion. 
Old “Baggs” returned from his lunch a little 
ahead of time and caught the ‘‘show” in full 
swing, with an appreciative audience of men. 
“Baggs” was speechless with astonishment. 
The ‘‘show” was never repeated. 

One day Bill S. shut up the office cat in a 
drawer of the ‘‘old man’s” desk. For an hour 
or so there were mysterious spooky, scratchy 
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sounds that were not accounted for until 
“Baggs” wanted something out of that drawer. 

Alongside of the “old man’s” desk was a 
speaking-tube, connecting with the business 
office on the main floor. There were no electric 
push-buttons or telephones then, and attention 
was called by a whistle, fixed over the mouth- 
piece, which would sound when blown from the 
other end of the tube. Sam discovered in a 
toy-shop a whistle with exactly the same sound 

















as that on the tube. Hiding behind a big pile 
of paper, a few feet from the tube, a boy would 
blow the toy whistle. After “Baggs” had gone 
to the tube several times fruitlessly, he would 
rush off down-stairs, madder than a wet hen, 
to find out who had been making a fool of him. 
We had great fun out of that until a salesman 
in the store below gave us away. One of the 
boys had indiscreetly told the salesman. It 
was too good for him to keep. 

The shop was heated by two stoves. One of 
them was not far from the foreman’s desk. He 
was a warm-blooded old guy. He went home 
to lunch, walking both ways. As he wore a fur 
cap, fur gauntlets, and fur trimmings on his 
coat, he was pretty well heated up on his 
return. Rushing to the stove, which in the 
meantime had been working overtime, he 
would throw open the door and declare it was 
“hot enough to roast a jackass.”” We decided 
who the “jackass” was. 
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But the foreman was not the only victim of 
the boys’ pranks. One of the compositors was 
a middle-aged bachelor Irishman, as good- 
natured a soul as ever lived. His first name 
was John; we called him “‘ Fogarty” for short. 
When at the case John used to rest his bones 
once in a while by sitting on what was called 
a ‘“‘peg.” This object consisted of a piece of 
board, just large enough to form a seat, nailed 
crosswise to one end of a piece of scantling, of 





sufficient height for convenience in working. 
“Fogarty” worked with a regular and rocking 
motion, to and fro, in time with picking up the 
type. We noticed one day that the floor was 
wearing on the spot where the peg rested. 
Alfred conceived the idea of accelerating the 
wearing by fixing a piece of brass single rule in 
the peg, leaving the sharp printing edge pro- 
jecting a trifle. It worked. We looked forward 
to the day when the peg would go through the 
floor and on through the plaster ceiling of the 
stationery store below, which would astonish 
the salesmen and leave John sprawling on the 
shop floor, with appropriate excitement and 
sputtering on the part of old “Baggs.” But 
the anxiety of the conspirators defeated the 
scheme. ‘Fogarty’ one day caught the direc- 
tion of our eyes as we were watching for the 
dénouement. The floor was worn to within 
a quarter of an inch. John looked down, then 
at the boys. Taking in the situation, he shook 
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his head and smiled. He had been a boy 
himself. Next day he nailed a piece of tin 
over the spot. The brass rule was extracted. 


Baggs wanted something out of that drawer. 


John worked in the alley next to Alf, who had 
some gunpowder, and another idea suggested 
itself. Boring a hole in the bottom of the peg, 
he filled it with powder. He laid a fuse from 
his alley across under the frames, and at an 
opportune time set it off; but the only result 
was a jolt for John, and a lot of smoke, which 
cleared off before “Baggs” appeared on the 
scene. But Alf had some powder still on hand, 
for which a use had to be found, so a few days 
later, when the peg blast had been about for- 
gotten, he placed some powder, made up into 
a sort of cartridge, immediately under John’s 
full case of type, and while “Baggs” was out 
of the room Alf set it off by means of a fuse. 
The old man came in just after and — wow! 
But the air was so blue, he could not make it 
any worse. No damage was done, however. 

Bill D. was a raw north of Ireland lad, full 
of quaint sayings and strange pronunciations. 
In his first year he would run errands with 
apron on, sleeves rolled up, and the usual inky 
marks of a printer’s devil on his face. Later 
on, he became a regular dude. 

Bill T., a hot-tempered though good-natured 
lad, did not participate much in our pranks, 
but he is mentioned here as furnishing an 
object-lesson to boys in regard to the pitfalls 
that beset impetuous youth. When a new 
apprentice started in, the one next in seniority 
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took him in hand and initiated him in the 

routine of duties. In addition, the initiation 

embraced the mysteries of type-lice, the round 
square, the brevier sheep’s-foot, etc. 
Bill T. was Sam’s tutor. Bill pre- 
dicted that Sam, being very slight 
physically, not quite fourteen years 
old, would not live out his apprentice- 
ship. But Bill, several years older, 
fell into bad company. Booze and 
dissolute women produced their usual 
result, and a year or two later Sam 
was a pall-bearer at Bill’s funeral. 
Boys are urged to draw their own 
conclusions. 

After completing his apprenticeship 
with the foreman’s commendatory 
endorsement on his indenture, Sam 
worked nine months in the same 

office, when (in 1866) he left for Chicago, where 
he is now residing, enjoying good health, in his 
seventy-second year. 








Would rush down-stairs madder than a wet hen. 


The foregoing relation covers only a few of 
the pranks played in a printing-office located . 
right in the heart of the city of Toronto, near 
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the junction of its two principal business streets. 
To complete the picture it might be added that 
the building was of three stories. The ground 
floor was a book and stationery store, the print- 
shop was on the second floor, the bindery on the 
third, the pressroom, engine and boiler in the 
basement. The building was absolutely devoid 
of any sanitary conveniences; no running water 
above the basement. All the water used, for 
any purpose, had to be carried up in pails and 
the dirty water carried down. Coal and ashes 
likewise. This was one of the duties of the 
junior apprentice. It was also one of his duties 
to be at the office by six o’clock in the morning, 
first going to the house of the head of the firm 
for the key, make the fires and sweep out the 
office by seven, when the jours. arrived. Then 
home for breakfast, and back to work by eight— 


HE second operation in pro- 
ducing a book, where there 
are more than one signa- 
ture, or where there is a 
cover, is the collating, or 
gathering of the signatures. 
This particular work is done 

I 3} by two methods, depending 

upon whether the book is “‘saddle-backed” or 

“side-stitched.” In the former case the work 

is generally called “inserting” and the latter 

“gathering,” but both are of the same nature. 

The signatures are placed on tables, in neat 
piles, all facing the same way, and in order. 

Usually the heads are placed toward the 

operator, as the folded ends of the signatures 

permit of easier handling and quicker work. 
Where the edition is very large, several 
operators do the gathering, with one or more 
of them supplying the signatures to the piles 
as they get low, taking off the gathered books 
and piling them in order for the next operation. 








Norte.—This is the eighth of a series of twelve articles, with tables, on the cost 
of bindery work. Copyright, 1918, by R. T. Porte. 
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a ten-hour day the year round. In the winter, 
with several feet of snow to break through, 
going after the key, and then to the office about 
three-quarters of a mile away, was no picnic. 

The system of apprenticeship embraced a 
staff of six, one graduating every year, and a 
new one beginning at the foot of the ladder. 
The pay was $2 a week the first year, with a 
raise of 50 cents a week each subsequent year, 
making the pay $4 a week the fifth and last 
year. As to system of instruction, the foreman 
gave none. The new boy was placed under the 
care of some one of the journeymen and the 
boy’s advancement depended largely on his own 
aptitude and the ability of his instructor. A 
favorable combination of these factors resulted 
in rivalry between the journeymen and pride 
in their respective ‘‘cubs.” 


In some shops revolving tables are used for 
this work, and the operators stand in one place 
and take the signatures as fast as they come to 
them. The majority of binders do not do this, 
and the operators walk along the table and 
gather the signatures. Some use both sides of 
the table, and the operators walk completely 
around this, and lay down the gathered signa- 
tures on another table. 

There are gathering machines which do this 
work for magazines, or large editions of other 
work. These are special machines which are 
quite expensive, but not practical unless an 
enormous amount of work is handled daily. 

Inserting. 

When a book is to be saddle-backed, or the 
wire stitch inserted through the folds of the 
book, the signatures are inserted one inside 
the other. All the signatures are first laid out, 
from right to left, and then the operators insert 
them, the cover going on last. The top of the 
signatures should face the operators. 

Many estimators figure on this work in the 
good old way, using a certain amount for each 
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signature. If there are four signatures and 
one thousand books, they figure four thousand 
signatures at so much per thousand, and think 
they have estimated correctly. 

As a matter of fact, the first two signatures 
constitute but one insertion; there can be no 
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is an allowance for handling the stock and lay- 
ing out, which most estimators forget but which 
represents expense. 

The use of such scales as these, instead of 
depending upon the memory, figuring the total 
number of signatures and other details, pre- 








Signatures to the Book, without cover. 












































TABLE No. 27 — Cost of Inserting — Saddle-Back Work. 


*Cover counts asasignature. One signature and cover count as two signatures; two signatures and cover count as three signatures, etc. 


inserting if there is only one insert. Table No. 
27 takes this fact into consideration, and the 
first figures given cover one insert and the laying 
out and handling of the job. If there is but 
one signature and a cover, it is counted as two 


vents mistakes and makes for more correct 
estimating. In addition, it makes it possible to 
secure two estimates that are alike on the same 
class of work, whereas there is likely to be a 
wide variation when merely “guesstimating.”’ 








Signatures or Pieces to the Book. 





Copies 
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TaBLE No. 28 —Cost of Gathering — Side-Stitched Books. 


signatures, the cover in each case counting as 
a signature. 

The scales cover twelve signatures to the 
book, which is about the maximum number 
in saddle-back work. If a book consists of four 
signatures and a cover, it is covered by the 
same cost as five signatures. In all cases there 


Like all the scales that will be presented in 
this series, this was carefully checked and com- 
pared with costs and price-lists gotten out in 
various parts of the country, and it is believed 
to represent a fair average of cost which one 
may follow with assurance of a fair percentage 
of profit if his plant is operated efficiently. 
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Gathering. 
This operation is different from inserting, in 
that the signatures are piled one on the other 
in the order in which they appear in the book 
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TaBLE No. 29 — Cost of Interleaving or Gathering 
Flat Stock — Small Sheets. 


*Numbers indicate sheets to the set. 
Note.— These prices govern Substance No. 16 or more. 
Stock add 10 cents per 1,000 pieces extra. 


Lighter weight 


and are stitched through the signatures without 
being opened. The cover is usually glued on 
after being stitched. In a few cases this is not 
done, but those cases represent the exception. 

The last signature in the book is usually 
marked in such a way that the books may be 
piled and yet each book picked out. The sig- 
natures are sometimes marked on the back of 
the fold, and, when piled, a missing signature 
can be easily detected. 

In small editions this is done with red ink 
lightly applied on the back of the signatures, 
the first being marked close to the top of the 
page while the others are marked by steps 
down the length of the page, each being 
different. In large editions a “marker” is used 
on the press, and each signature number is 
marked on the fold. 

Many books have single leaves to be inserted, 
and these should be counted as a regular 
signature. 

If there are “tipped-in” sheets, or sheets 
inserted in signatures, these should be figured 
according to a table to be printed later in this 
series. 

Table No. 28 covers the gathering of signa- 
tures for side-stitched books. As signatures of 
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this kind are easier to handle than those in a 
saddle-stitched book, the scales are lower. 

These scales, as well, have been carefully 
checked and compared with records of cost 
and with price-lists, and are believed to repre- 
sent a fair average of cost. 

Interleaving Flat Stock. 

While this class of work has very little to do 
with the production of a book, yet the work is 
of the same nature as gathering signatures, and 
it has been thought advisable to include tables 
on this work in this article. 

Probably no part of the getting up of the 
tables in this series gave so much trouble as 
this, as there seemed so many differences of 
opinion, principally on account of the crude 
manner in which this work is usually done. 

It is very tedious to gather flat stock, but, 
handled rightly, it can be done quickly, and the 
tables, No. 29 and No. 30, are determined from 
costs where the work was done right. 

Six sizes of stock are given, which cover the 
greater amount of work of this class, but they 
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TaBLE No. 30— Cost of Interleaving or Gathering 
Flat Stock — Large Sheets. 


*Numbers indicate sheets to the set. 
Norte.— These prices govern Substance No. 16 or more. Lighter weight 
stock add 15 cents and 20 cents per 1,000 pieces extra. 


do not cover stock lighter than Substance 
No. 16. Where lighter weight stock is used, 
an extra charge should be made, as indicated 
under each table. 

The scales also cover instances where only 
four sheets are to be gathered to a set. There 
may be some jobs which require more sheets, 
but they are very rare. 
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The small sheets may be handled in piles on 
a table, similar to gathering signatures for a 
side-stitched book, but the larger sheets should 
be handled with special racks built one above 
the other, tipped toward the operator, and one 
sheet taken from each. One binder uses a 
stationery-holder, such as used in most offices 
to hold the various sizes of letter-heads to be 
used by the stenographer. A wonderful increase 
in production resulted, and the work was found 
to be easier. The same idea may be carried out 
with wooden racks, one piled on the other, from 
which the sheets are gathered very quickly 
without too much handling. 
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Where the sheets are placed in piles on a table, 
and the operators have to stand and walk in 
picking up the sheets, it is a tiresome, tedious 
and slow job. It is the old way of doing things. 

Done with efficiency, the work can be pro- 
duced at the cost prices given. I have seen 
these costs beaten, but, on the average, they 
will hold good. 

These scales, as well, have been carefully 
checked and compared with records of cost and 
price-lists, and are believed to represent a fair 
average of cost for that class of work. 

Next month we will take up another class of 
bindery work which is generally guessed at. 


THE PRINTER'S HOUSEORGAN—WHAT SHALL 
AND SHALL NOT GO INTO IT 


By MAXWELL DROKE 


ig friend the printer had the 
right idea when he started 
his house-organ last fall. 
“You see, it’s this way,”’ he 
explained. “‘A good many 
printers make the mistake 
of getting out too elaborate 
3} a magazine. When the su- 
perb, wonderful, grandiloquent, four-color crea- 
tion reaches Mr. Prospect’s desk, he removes 
it tenderly from the envelope and gazes at it 
in rapt admiration for about ten or fifteen 
minutes. So intent is he on ‘taking in’ the 
attractive art work and deckle-edge stock that 
he forgets all about reading the copy. There- 
fore, he fails to learn that Jones & Co., the per- 
petrators of the masterpiece, do all kinds of 
printing. ‘Whew!’ he exclaims, ‘that job looks 
like a million dollars. It must cost a mint of 
money to get out a house-organ like that.’ 
Then he lays away the magazine with the 
impression that Jones & Co.’s prices are sky- 
high; and the very next week he sends an order 
for a big run of one-color booklets down to a 
little basement print-shop. He gets a poor job, 
but salves his feelings with the thought that he 
didn’t have to pay three prices for it. 


“Now, I want my house-organ to look well, 
but I’m going to depend on distinctive typog- 
raphy and simple methods to get results. And 
I’m going to aim first of all at readability. No 
‘million-dollar’ camouflage for me. I want the 
prospect to get my message; to know just what 
kind of a plant we have down here. 

“Then I’m going a step farther. Each issue 
will be printed on a different, medium-priced 
stock, and the type-faces will be changed occa- 
sionally. I’m going to devote a non-technical 
article each month to outlining in detail how 
we got the various effects in that particular 
issue, and perhaps quoting approximate prices. 
For instance, I might tell the reader that we 
got the two-color effect on the cover by Ben 
Day treatment. But would I stop there? No, 
indeed. I would explain by means of text and 
illustration just what the Ben Day process is, 
and how it will save money on many a job. 

“Of course it’s mighty pleasant to think of 
Mr. Prospect admitting that our little magazine 
looks like unto a million dollars, but as for me 
and my house, we shall be content if he mur- 
murs, after reading the explanatory article, 
‘Why, that’s not so dreadfully expensive, after 
all. We can afford to get out a house-organ like 
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this one to boost our business. Guess maybe 
we had better see those folks.’ 

“You can’t give them too much of this ‘how’ 
stuff,” continued my friend, ‘‘provided you 
make it interesting and readable. ‘Lord bless 
the printers! If it wasn’t for their help, I 
couldn’t hold my job,’ an advertising man 
admitted to me not so very long ago. And 
about two-thirds of the buyers of printing are 
in the same boat, and not honest enough to 
admit it. 

“T figure that the one big job for my house- 
organ is to sell printing. Everything else is 
subsidiary to that. And you’ve got to interest 
and convince a man before you can sell him 
anything, be it shoe-strings, succotash or print- 
ing. So before an article goes into our maga- 
zine, I’m going to ask myself, ‘Will this really 
interest the man I want to reach? Will he have 
a better opinion of our organization when he 
has read it?’ Sometimes I think that a good 
many printers edit their house-organs with the 
army of office boys in mind. But we must 
remember that it is the boss’ signature that 
goes on the dotted line of the order form. 

“Honestly, now, I never have been able to 
figure out why any sane person should expect 
a busy executive to sit down and waste — yes, 
waste is the word — a whole lot of his several- 
dollars-an-hour time reading a bunch of anti- 
quated jokes, clipped from Dr. Bull’s Medical 
Almanac, current in the year 1867, interspersed 
by such thought-provoking gems as ‘Good 
printing pays. Buy owr printing. It is the 
best.’ And suppose Mr. Prospect, suffering 
from temporary indiscretion, does forget him- 
self to the extent of reading every word of 
such a magazine, will it help you to sell him 
printing? Will he have an irresistible impulse 
to sit right down and send you an order when 
he has finally turned to the inspirational quota- 
tion on the back cover? You can get a man 
into a corner and push language at him by the 
hour, but it won’t do much good unless you 
really say something. You’ve got to do more 


than get to a man —you’ve got to convince 
him. It’s not a question of just words, but 
what words you use that counts. 
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“But don’t get the idea that our sheet is 
going to be a stiff-and-starchy, dry-as-dust 
compilation of facts and figures. Not a bit of 
it. House-organ copy may be live and inter- 
esting, and yet factful and convincing. Sup- 
pose we get out a fine, deckle-edge, hand-made 
paper booklet for a local automobile company. 
All right, sir. What better house-organ mate- 
rial would you want? We'll tell the story in 
our magazine, supported by good illustrations 
of the booklet — front and back covers, speci- 
men pages, even the mailing-envelope, perhaps. 

“The summer hotel over at Pikeville asks us 
to get up an attractive little brochure. More 
house-organ copy. The local commercial club 
is scheduled to pull off a minstrel show at the 
‘Opry House.’ We devote a couple of facing 
pages, replete with amusing cartoons and 
chatter, in our house-organ to boosting the 
performance. You can just bet that all of the 
amateur actors will treasure that issue of our 
magazine. And, as like as not, they’ll come 
down to the office and beg for extra copies. 
Naturally, that stunt of ours will engender a 
lot of favorable comment by the up-and-doing 
men of the town. All of which won’t do us a 
bit of harm. There are innumerable oppor- 
tunities for such features in every town of five 
hundred people and over. 

“Then I plan to have a sort of a specialized 
feature article in each number. The first one, 
for instance, might be on ‘Blotters as Business 
Builders,’ illustrated with a plentiful supply 
of the aforesaid blotters — not just common- 
place, six-days-in-the-week ink absorbers, you 
know, but out-of-the-rut blotters that have 
actually stimulated sales. We've printed a lot 
of them. My data file is chock-full of such 
specimens. 

“We will follow that the next month with 
another article on, say, ‘Suiting the Letter- 
Head to the Business,’ and still others in subse- 
quent issues on brochures, booklets, envelope 
enclosures, business-cards, envelopes, and so 
on, each article illustrated by examples from 
our own presses. Great stuff! Advertising 
managers and sales managers, and the big busi- 
ness men of our community, will fairly sop it 
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up and beg for more. And yet some printers 
continue to send out hackneyed, conventional 
clipped-joke house-organs! 

“Then, as a final step,” concluded the printer, 
“T’m going to enclose a return post-card in 
each issue of the magazine; but it won’t be a 
formal missive, such as ‘Dear Sirs: You may 
send your representative to call on us.’ Nay, 
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verily, nay. I’m going to put a grin into those 
post-cards; they will be different each month, 
with clever cartoons and snappy wording. 
Make a man smile and he is two-thirds sold on 
your proposition. Any after-dinner speaker 
will tell you the same thing.” 

And I think my friend the printer was right 
about it. 


LIABILITY OF THIRD PARTIES 


By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


Y special provision in the 

Workmen’s Compensation 

Acts, it is provided that a 

workman injured by the 

act of some third party 

may sue his employer and 

recover compensation for 

a —} the injury. This provision 

is in direct conflict with the provisions of the 

old common law. There it was always held 

that the basis of liability was fault, and that 

when you had placed the fault, there you should 

recover your damages. The rights of the 

workman and his representatives under this 

provision of the statute have been considered 

by the courts from time to time. They are 
quite well settled at the present time. 

The Massachusetts court, in a well-considered 
opinion, held that the injured workman has a 
choice of remedies. He may either sue the 
guilty third party or he may recover compen- 
sation from his employer. In the latter event, 
the employer would be subrogated to his rights 
and could immediately bring suit against the 
guilty third party and recover the loss sustained. 
The court also held that this right of a choice 
of remedies extended likewise to the injured 
workman’s representatives, in case he died 
before making a choice. It was further held 
that if an insurance company pays the loss to 
the injured man it is not subrogated to his 
rights, as the employer would be, but that it is 
to be treated as an assignee of the amount of 
the claim and should be allowed to proceed 
in the matter accordingly. 


In another Massachusetts case the injured 
workman made a settlement with the third 
party and subsequently died. It was held by 
the court that the widow could look to the 
employer for compensation as her rights were 
independent of those of her husband, and not 
affected by any receipt he had given the third 
party. In another case, however, the injured 
workman himself sought to recover damages 
from the third party and compensation from 
the employer, but the court decided that such 
a thing was impossible. In still another case, 
the workman collected compensation and then 
sought damages from the third party. The 
court held that the collection of compensation 
from the employer was a bar to the claim for 
damages, and that the workman had lost any 
rights he might have to his employer. 

In a Minnesota case it was held that under 
this provision of the law there could be but a 
single recovery and that it was repugnant to 
the spirit of the law to attempt to read any 
other meaning into it. 

In a New York case the workman had 
accepted a settlement from the third party and 
then made an attempt to recover compensation 
from his employer. This was resisted on the 
ground that his settlement with the third party 
was a bar to any further recovery. The court, 
however, held that a settlement with a third 
party was not a bar against an action for com- 
pensation, but that it would only serve to reduce 
the amount of the recovery against the employer. 

The Ohio law is silent in this regard. A case, 
however, was brought to the attention of the 
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Industrial Commission of that State, and it 
made a ruling by which a workman could pro- 
ceed both against the third party for damages 
and against the employer for compensation. 
It‘ is doubtful, however, as to whether this 
ruling would stand the test of the courts, as it 
seems to have the great weight of judicial 
authority against it. 

The West Virginia statute is also silent as 
to the recovery of damages against a third 
party for negligence. The Supreme Court of 
the State held that the workman might recover 
against the third party, and that the rights 
of his widow to receive compensation from the 
employer under the act would be unimpaired. 
This case, while it permits double recovery in 
a sense, is not identical with the Ohio case, and 
it seems to have good authority back of it. It 
is well settled, however, that the injured person 
himself can not have a double recovery under 
this provision of the law. 

The Illinois Board considered a case where 
the workman had recovered damages and was 
attempting to recover compensation from the 
employer in addition. He contended that the 
damages he had received from the negligent 
third party had nothing to do with his right to 
compensation. The board, however, did not 
take kindly to this attitude. Inasmuch as the 
amount of damages recovered greatly exceeded 
the amount of compensation that could have 
been recovered, the board dismissed the claim 
and took no further action on it. 

In a New Jersey case it was urged that 
because the workman’s death was due to the 
negligence of a third party the employer should 
be relieved from the payment of compensation. 
The court, however, recalled the fact that the 
statute expressly provided that the employer 
should be liable for the payment of compensa- 
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tion, regardless of fault. Said the court: ‘‘The 
fact, if it be a fact, that the representative of 
the decedent has also a right of action against 
a third party in no wise militates against the 
present action. The act under which this suit 
is brought, and which at best provides only for 
partial compensation, nowhere provides specifi- 
cally or by implication that an employee shall 
be deprived of his right to compensation 
thereunder merely because the accident gives 
rise to a right of recovery against a third party.” 

This rule seems to be quite generally accepted 
by the courts and commissions. It can be said, . 
then, that the workman is not bound to sue the 
third party and recover damages from him 
unless he so desires. He can merely claim 
compensation of his employer, and the mere 
fact that the employee refuses to sue the third 
party can not be used by the employer as a 
defense to the payment of compensation. 

In one case the workman received an injury 
at the hands of a third party from which he 
died. He had two dependents, a wife and a 
mother. The wife elected to sue the third 
party and recovered damages. The court held 
that this in no way affected the right of the 
mother to recover compensation. 

It is well settled, then, that the workman has 
a choice of remedies; that he may recover 
either from the third party or from his employer, 
but that he can not recover from both. In case 
the recovery is sought by his representatives 
after his death, there is a slight modification 
of this rule in some of the States. 

If the workman accepts compensation from 
his employer it is a bar to any further recovery 
for the injury, but if he accepts damages from 
the third party it is not a bar to compensation 
unless the amount recovered exceeds the 
amount of compensation that would be due. 


The height of ability consists in a thorough knowl- 
edge of the real value of things, and of the Zenius 
of the age in which we live.—Rochefoucauld. 
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TuE following, which is published at the request of one 
of the leading ink manufacturers, should receive the con- 
sideration of all in the printing industry: “Every manu- 
facturer desires the backing of the War Industries Board. 
The War Industries Board wants the codperation of every 
manufacturer. Weare asked to eliminate all non-essential 
labor, and to employ women wherever possible. The 
printer can help the paper and ink makers by ordering 
standard goods — stock goods. In the ink industry there 
is a great scarcity of trained mill-hands and color-matchers; 
therefore it is to the advantage of all concerned that 
printers order those inks that are most easily produced. 
Bear this in mind when placing your next order and in 
that way codperate with the War Industries Board.” 





At the July gathering of the Franklin-Typothete of 
Chicago, the chairman, in opening the program, made a 
statement to the effect that the close of the war will bring 
problems such as industry has never faced before, and that 
it will be necessary to prepare in advance to meet those 
problems as they arise. The best way by which prepara- 
tion can be made is through organized effort. This is a 
truth that should receive the serious consideration of all 
in the printing industry. The readjustments that will 
have to be made after the close of the war will bring prob- 
lems that will be too large to be solved individually. The 
printing industry is probably as well organized as any 
other industry, but it is safe to say that the organizations 
include in their membership but a very small percentage 
of those engaged in the industry. To insure the future 
welfare and prosperity of the industry, organization is 
necessary more than ever before, and printers should 
affiliate with and work together through their local and 
national associations. 





AT a dinner during the past month, a speaker placed 
great emphasis upon the statement, ‘“‘We must win the 
war.” Another speaker, using greater emphasis, followed 
with, “We will win the war.” A third speaker, with still 
greater emphasis, said, “We are winning the war.” 
Reports from the front at the time of this writing empha- 
size the truth of this encouraging fact — the indomitable 
spirit of democracy upon which our great nation is founded 
still prevails; our brave boys are giving a good account of 
themselves, and will continue to prove their worth and 
effectiveness on the battle line. Nevertheless, encouraging 


as these reports are, we must not become too optimistic 
5-4 


and allow ourselves to be lulled to sleep thereby. The task 
before us is still enormous, and to carry it through to com- 
pletion we must be constantly awake and on guard at 
home to maintain the support we are giving the boys over 
there. We have learned the principle of sacrifice; we must 
learn to accustom ourselves to still greater sacrifices — to 
the spirit of “carry on,” which has enabled our brave allies 
to withstand the terrific strain of these years of conflict 
with their reverses. Every ounce of stamina we possess 
must be brought into action before the conflict is ended — 
but we will emerge therefrom a greater and nobler nation. 





Special Announcement. 


Announcements have been issued calling attention to 
the discontinuance of the correspondence course of 
instruction known as the I. T. U. Course of Instruction 
in Printing, and conducted under the name of The Inland 
Printer Technical School. Inasmuch as inquiries have 
been received at this office, the directors of The Inland 
Printer Company desire to call attention to the fact that 
at no time has the school had any connection with or been 
a part of The Inland Printer Company. The school was 
instituted and conducted as an entirely separate enter- 
prise by persons formerly connected with THE INLAND 
PRINTER, the name of this journal being taken in order 
to secure the benefit of its wide reputation. The Inland 
Printer Company as a corporation had no financial interest 
whatever in the enterprise, nor any supervision over its 
business management, and has not at any time been 
responsible for any of the affairs of the school. 





Should News Regarding the Trade in Countries With 
Which We Are at War Be Eliminated ? 

A letter was recently received from a printer in a cer- 

tain city which reads: ‘Would it not be wise to consider 


_ your American readers before printing that German 


correspondent column? We think it would be wise to 
eliminate that streak of yellow.” 

Shortly after, a letter was received from the secretary 
of the printers’ organization in the same city, which reads 
as follows: ‘Enclosed are two copies of a bulletin which 
is issued for our local Typothete every week. In our 
No. 7 issue, of July 2, the printer has taken the liberty to 
print a publisher’s column on the last page. The first 
paragraph of this column should be of interest to you. I 
will appreciate it if you will give me your version of 
the matter.” 
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The paragraph referred to here reads as follows: “We 
wonder how many true Americans enjoy reading that 
German correspondent column in THE INLAND PRINTER. 
We think Mr. Inland Printer better come out of that 
Rip Van Winkle.” 

It is evident that the writer of the first letter and the 
printer of the bulletin are the same person, and we must 
confess that we are a little surprised to know that the 
publisher of any bulletin would allow his printer to, take 
the liberty of printing any matter he desired in that 
bulletin. 

The column referred to in this correspondence is the 
department under the heading “Incidents in Foreign 
Graphic Circles,” which has been conducted for a number 
of years, and in which we give brief items of interest 
regarding the activities of the printing and allied trades 
in foreign countries. These items are compiled each 
month from various sources by a special correspondent, 
and we are confident that a large number of our readers 
are interested in following the events in the allied trades 
throughout the world, even including those countries with 
which we are now at war. Also, we believe that the 
majority of our readers take the broad-minded attitude, 
as expressed by our beloved President, that we are fighting, 
not against the people of Germany and Austria, but against 
the militaristic system that has dominated their 
Government. 

The duty of the editor of any publication is to give 
information regarding the field to which his publication 
is devoted, and it is necessary that he take a broad-minded 
attitude and not allow his personal likes or dislikes to 
govern him in giving news concerning the activities in 
his field. The mere fact that news is published regarding 
events in the enemy countries should not be construed as 
evidence that the publisher thereof is in sympathy with 
the policies of those countries. 

So long as the items appearing under the department 
referred to do not give information regarding military 
affairs, and do not conflict with the censorship require- 
ments, but are merely pertaining to events in the graphic 
arts, we hold the opinion that we would be taking a some- 
what narrow-minded attitude if we were to discontinue 
publishing them. 

We will gladly leave the decision to our readers. 





Importance of Advertising During War Time. 


The importance of advertising in the work of winning 
the war has been constantly emphasized, and has been 
evidenced in the various drives for funds to carry on the 
war. In his message to the advertising convention at 
San Francisco, President Wilson again paid tribute to 
the efficacy of advertising, saying: “I realize how squarely 
and spontaneously the advertising men of the country 
have stood behind the war. I want in particular to bear 
witness to the service which advertising has rendered in 
directing the prosecution of the war through what it has 
done for the sale of Liberty Bonds, War Savings Stamps, 
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and in behalf of subscription funds for the Red Cross and 
Y. M. C. A., not to speak of many other forms of service.” 

While acknowledging and placing emphasis upon the 
success of this phase of the work of advertising, however, 
we must not overlook the fact that it is vitally necessary 
to the welfare of the country from the industrial stand- 
point that manufacturers continue their advertising even 
though they are temporarily unable to maintain their 
normal production and keep pace with their orders. To 
be successful, advertising must be continuous. Spasmodic 
advertising does not bring results. Keeping the product 
constantly before the buying public is the only way in 
which the permanency of its standing can be assured. 
The manufacturer whose business will return to normal 
most quickly after the depression caused by the war will 
be the one who has consistently carried on his advertising 
campaign. Those who have discontinued advertising will 
face the difficulty of recreating their markets. 

Another phase of the subject is presented in an edi- 
torial appearing in a recent issue of The Chicago Evening 
Post, under the heading “Furnishing Gloats for the 
Enemy,” which we give in full: 


The Tageblatt and the Lokal Anzeiger of Berlin both gloat over 
the fact that American advertising is disappearing from the foreign 
press. The Anzeiger asserts that Latin-American publications no 
longer carry the advertisements of American firms and that one 
Buenos Aires advertising agency declares eighty-three per cent 
of its clients in the United States have canceled their contracts. 

The Tageblatt says, ‘Their much-talked-of captains of industry 
have canceled advertising contracts everywhere,” and the Anzeiger 
adds, “In the United States there is not a paper which has not 
suffered a loss in its advertising lines, and that despite the fact that 
last year showed an increase in the millionaire class of 973 
individuals.” 

Whatever element of exaggeration there may be in these sweep- 
ing statements, the substratum of truth illustrates how the slightest 
show of weakness on our part furnishes hope and encouragement 
to the enemy. The joy of the Berlin newspapers is great over the 
alleged evidence of American timidity. ‘‘The war has terrorized 
the American nation,” declares the Anzeiger, ‘“‘but not the Germans, 
for a perusal of their periodicals will show that manufacturers still 
advertise even if they have not the goods to deliver.” 

Moreover, the Tageblatt is right when it says, “It pays to adver- 
tise in war as well as in peace.” It not only pays, but it is fatal 
folly in a war such as this not to advertise. If it be true that our 
manufacturers have canceled their contracts with Latin-American 
and other foreign mediums of publicity, they are simply making it 
easier for the enemy to regain these markets after the war ends. 
Now is the time to cultivate the acquaintance and patronage of 
South American and other world markets, and even if goods can not 
be sold and delivered, space can be used for a commercial propaganda 
that will bring rich harvests later. 

Nor is neglect of the home market in time of war a wise thing 
for any manufacturer or merchant. The value of prewar publicity 
can be destroyed by a break in continuity. The public easily forgets, 
and the firm that has kept its name before the public through the 
season of war thrift will be favored with its patronage when days of 
peace restore normal conditions. 

These, of course, are selfish considerations. 

Above them we put the reflection that commercial and industrial 
America can not afford to furnish gloats for the enemy by any show 
of weakness or timidity. Bea business optimist, a persistent booster, 
and let your confidence in America shout its challenge in the ears 
of the foe. 


While the advertising may not be as extensive as in 
former days, it should, nevertheless, be continued with 
equal regularity. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 


Anonymous letters 


will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


Technically Trained Persons Needed for the 
Patent Office. 


To the Editor: WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Will you kindly call attention through your columns to the 
need for technically trained persons for the examining corps 
of the Patent Office? Men or women are desired who have a 
scientific education, particularly in higher mathematics, 
chemistry, physics, and French or German, and who are not 
subject to the draft for military service. Engineering or teach- 
ing experience in addition to the above is valued. The entrance 
salary is $1,500. 

Examinations for the position of assistant examiner are held 
frequently by the Civil Service Commission at many points 
in the United States. One is announced for August 21 and 22, 
1918. Details of the examination, places of holding the same, 
etc., may be had upon application to the Civil Service Com 
mission, Washington, D. C., or to this office. 

Should the necessity therefor arise, temporary appointments 
of persons who are qualified may be made pending their taking 
the Civil Service examination. Application for such appoint- 


ment should be made to this office. J. S. Newron 
. _- — 7 a , 


Commissioner of Patents. 





For Better Apprentices. 


To the Editor: SALEM, OHIO. 
As an amateur printer, I have taken a great interest in 
reading THE INLAND PRINTER. My present bone of conten- 
tion is about the many remarks that have been made in your 
paper concerning the employment of apprentices, especially 
speaking of the article by ‘‘Collectanea” in the July issue. 

You have spoken a great deal about making printing pay 
for the employing printer, which I have agreed with, but it 
has seemed ludicrous to me that Mr. Bullen and some of the 
other writers should try to get good apprentices when the 
wages offered are at present so miserable. I have tried to 
become an apprentice but my parents would not permit it on 
account of higher wages which I could receive by going into a 
factory. Half the time there are signs or advertisements for 
boys to become apprentices, even in our little town. A person 
with the ability which you seem to expect from an apprentice 
could buy an outfit and in a few months could, by reading 
and watching trade movements, make more money at his own 
stone than he could after several years in a regular office. I 
have tried this.out also and know something about it, not 
saying that I have all the qualifications for an apprentice even. 
As it is, I had a chance to go into a non-union shop in a neigh- 
boring town at a greater amount than I accepted as city editor 
on our daily News. 

Give a boy a fair amount and you can expect a fair boy. 
The fact is that, generally speaking, printers seem to be a poor 
lot of business men — not that I wish to say that this case 
shows them up, but I feel that if printers would pay the money 


to get good apprentices, there would be a much better class of 
master printers in the business to uphold the standards of the 
trade. Ifsome printer had offered Schwab or Carnegie a decent 
job when they were starting out there would not only be a 
better class of printers all over but there would be printing- 
plants that would make the government plant look like 00 too, 
just as the steel plants do. 

I hope that my horns have not prodded too deeply into 
the professional pride, dignity and superstition which a printer 
has, and by right ought to have, concerning his art. 

Puitre F. MAYER. 





Cutting Price and Cutting Cost. 


To the Editor: Owensboro, KENTUCKY. 

There was a time when there was some excuse for the boy 
who went to mill with his corn on one side of the horse and a 
rock on the other to balance it, but having been shown the 
economy of balancing corn with corn he ought to apply the 
same principle to other things. But does he? 

In a grocery store owned by a man who had increased his 
business from one store to eight in a little while under the eco- 
nomical idea of no delivery, no credit and large purchases, the 
writer recently waited until at least three customers left because 
there was no indication of getting waited upon. This was the 
busiest hour of the busiest day in the week, and there were 
only two clerks where in times not so busy there were often 
four waiting for trade. Possibly that was unavoidable, but 
what was the excuse for mixing as to locality things that had 
to be weighed with things that had to be counted and measured? 
Because of this the overworked clerks were chasing to one end 
of the store for beans to be weighed on the computing scales 
in the center and then to the other for cheese to be weighed on 
the same computing scales. Seemingly there was a law with a 
heavy penalty against putting cheese and beans and all other 
things to be weighed in the same section and convenient to the 
scales. The proprietor had learned the lesson of having com- 
monly purchased packages of sugar and soap ready wrapped so 
that in times of rush the clerks need only hand them out and 
take the money, but he must have thought it bad luck to have 
purchasable packages of beans already tied up in the bean-bin. 
Instead, the clerk weighed out on and squinted at the com- 
puting scales to supply four pounds of beans while impatient 
customers waited — or did not wait. 

That was a grocer —and not a bad one. He is making 
money, and losing some. How about the printer who lies 
awake at night trying to work out some scheme to beat the 
other fellow? The writer met one and was asked, rather 
profanely, how he, the writer, figured on a job of voucher 
checks a short time before. The tint of the paper was a bit 
uncommon and the same water-mark had always appeared in 
the job. They had always been run singly and cut to bad 
waste out of folio. The writer (mentally known as the blankety 
price-cutter) explained that he cut two on out of a little better 
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sheet of 19 by 26, and, after the excitement was over, the 
cussing printer had to admit that he had not thought of that 
and that more had been made on the job at a little lower price 
than he had ever made on it. 

This is a single instance of cutting cost of production, not 
cutting price. There are some other printers who think queerly, 
and sometimes one is led to believe that they are descendants 
of the old woman who kept her old hens for laying because 
they were experienced in the business. There are lots of 
“experienced” machinery and material that the owners could 
well afford to have stolen from them. This might be excused 
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“In the Good Old Days.” 


To the Editor: NEwarK, NEW JERSEY. 
The letters of George H. Himes, J.S.R. and W.C.S. indicate 
that in the old-time initiations of apprentices the neophyte not 
infrequently turned the laugh on his tormentor. Years ago I 
had a spell of being jour. printer and foreman over myself in 
the job-printing department of a newspaper in Davenport, 
Iowa. One day there came to me a green boy carrying a request 
from the foreman of the news room for the loan of italic spaces 
and quads. It happened that we had in cases fonts of seven-line 








Consulting the Oracles. 


Henry L. Bullen, librarian of the Typographic Library and Museum, Jersey City, New Jersey, 
as snapped by a friend, while standing between the busts of Franklin and De Vinne. 


in boys, or in the owners of bedroom establishments, who think 
of nothing better than a cob for handling inks in a plant that 
cost and is well worth $7,000. Consider a plant with the 
latest model composing-machine assuming that expansion 
roller trucks on job-presses are not worth the price asked for 
them, and whose owners would not cross a street to investigate 
the advantages of variable-speed pulleys because they had some 
“experienced” cones for changing speeds. 

In these days good men do not work for fun, and all em- 
ployees know that sixty minutes make an hour and are really 
golden. Yet some really good ones, possibly because the old 
school arithmetic said twenty-four sheets make a quire and 
twenty quires a ream, still so figure paper instead of saving 
some of these golden minutes by remembering that practically 
all papers are five hundred count, and that a fifth of the cost 
of a ream of paper multiplied by the number of sheets required 
for the job has only to be pointed off decimally to give the 
exact cost. 

It is not impossible to find jobs of cardboard absolutely 
square printed across the grain and then scored to make fold 
instead of printing with the grain and saving the scoring and 
getting better fold. 

In short, there are few better places for good eyes, good 
ears, a nose that can do more than smell and a brain that is 
occasionally exercised than in the modern print-shop of any size. 

E. E. OwsLey. 


pica Elongated Italic, with which Bruce furnished spaces and 
quads cast on the bias — the only italic spaces and quads ever 
made. I gave the budding Franklin a galley full of what the 
order called for, and very soon the news comps. announced 
their appreciation of the bite given to the biter by rattling 
their sticks on the cases. 

Nearly always, though, the boys had the worst of it. There 
came a time when I and another boy were promoted to run a 
hand-press, spell and spell about, pulling and inking. The 
first day the boss put a run on the bank and said, ‘“‘ Boys, when 
these are printed, you may go home.” With the prospective 
lay-off in view, the bed and tympan were kept going swiftly, 
until late in the afternoon it dawned upon us that our “‘good”’ 
boss had given us a day-and-a-half’s stint. We also understood 
why we received so much encouragement from all hands until 
our young eyes were opened. 

Next? 


NON-BURNING PAPER FORMULA. 


A method of preparing incombustible paper which has 
proved successful is as follows: First, a solution is made con- 
sisting of 8 parts ammonium sulphate, 2 parts boric acid, 
2 parts sodium tetraborate (borax), in 100 parts of water. The 
solution is heated to 120° F. The paper to be made incom- 
bustible is dipped into this solution and then allowed to dry. 
—W. F. A., in Engineering and Mining Journal. 


H. L. BULLEN. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Ir is cabled abroad that England has become a paradise 
for flies. There is no manufacturing of fly-paper in this country, 
owing to the shortage of paper. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Tue sculptor, Paul Kunz, of Berne, has modeled a plaque 
of Gutenberg, 20 by 22 centimeters in size, which is furnished 
cast in bronze. A reduced illustration of it is given on this 








Reproduction of Plaque of Gutenberg Modeled by 
Paul Kunz, of Berne. 


page. It was executed at the instance of Dr. Gustav Grunau, 
of Berne, who is an enthusiastic collector of Gutenberg 
medallions. 

THE last yearly report of the Swiss Typographical Union 
shows an increase in membership, now having 5,057. The 
number of offices employing union members is 724. These 
offices employ 1,463 cylinder presses, 154 hand-presses, 1,044 
platen presses, go rotaries, 289 feeding devices, 262 linotypes, 
186 typographs, 22 monolines and 45 monotypes. The general 
fund of the union at the end of 1917 amounted to 507,921.03 
francs ($98,028.75). 

FRANCE. 

Amonc the oldest journals published in France is L’Abeille 
Cauchoise, which is now in its one hundred and fortieth year. 

THE French market quotations on printers’ metals are as 
follows: Lead, 11.2 to 11.8 cents per pound; zinc, 11.8 cents; 
copper, 35 cents. 

THE production of new books in France has been materially 
hindered by the war. While the issues in 1913 amounted to 
over 11,000, there were but 4,000 in 1915. 

THE union printers of Paris have secured an advance in 
wage, in force after June 1. The time scale is 1.40 francs per 
hour; piece work, 1.25 francs for the first thousand ems; other 
piece work, five per cent above the former scale. 

ACCORDING to official statistics, France in 1914 had 521 
paper-making and 101 cardboard-making machines, distributed 
among 354 factories. At present only 374 machines are in 
operation, and 21 well-known factories are in the hands of the 
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enemy in the northeastern part of the country. The price of 
news-paper, which in 1914 was 26.70 francs per French ton, is 
now 138 francs. 

A FASHION note of just two hundred years ago says: “In 
Paris the ladies this summer season are wearing garments made 
of India paper, which, however, do not last more than half a 
day. The lace dealer, Boileau, invented this style of clothing, 
with which he furnishes all the necessary appurtenances, such 
as manteaux, jupes, corsets lined with linen, etc.”” This some- 
what anticipated the present use of paper clothing, due to the 
war conditions. 

GERMANY. 

COUNTERFEIT 50-mark bank-notes, it is reported, have 
made their appearance. 

THE Berlin City Directory for 1918 has appeared, after two 
months’ delay. According to its statistics there are now 761 


___ printing-offices in the city, as against 829 in 1915. 


A STANDARDIZING Committee of the German Industrial 
Association, at Berlin, is working for the adoption of standard 
formats for trade and business papers and documents. 

TO FURTHER publicity to help in raising its last war loan, the 
German Government had a prize contest for posters and other 
printed matter. Over one thousand nine hundred entries were 
sent in, ranging from post-cards to extensive posters. They 
came not only from artists at home, but from designers serving 
in the ranks at the war front. 

Tue H. Berthold typefoundry, of Berlin, has declared a 
dividend of four per cent upon the earnings of its past fiscal 
year. In its report it complains that the printers’ decreased 
willingness to buy material is further affected by the shortage 
of paper. It states that its branch house at Petrograd, 
Russia, which had been sequestered, was to have been sold 
at auction, but as no buyers came forward it was restored to 
its original owners. 

POLAND. 

THE first series of Polish postage-stamps will soon be 
issued. The German civil government, in codperation with the 
art society of Warsaw, instituted a prize contest for suitable 
designs, and thirty-two Polish artists took part therein. Prizes 
of 1,000, 500, 300 and 150 marks were offered. 


ITALY. 

AN official decree now prohibits the sending to foreign 
countries of all periodicals and printed matter containing 
advertisements. The decree is to be in effect during the con- 
tinuance of the war. 

SPAIN. 

TuE Spanish language, with a few suggested simplifications, 
was advocated as an auxiliary universal speech, by Don José 
Gaya y Busquets, in a lengthy address to the Spanish Com- 
mercial Chamber at Paris. 





LIBERTY BOND PAPER AND PRINTING. 


The paper upon which the Liberty bonds are printed is 
made of the wood of spruce trees grown in the far North. It 
is, perhaps, the most valuable paper in the world and counter- 
feiters would risk their lives to get a few sheets of it. It is 
made by a secret process and is sold only to our Government. 
Every sheet was accounted for from the time made until 
printed and delivered to the proper officials of the Government. 

It was no small job that the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing at Washington had to do when called upon to print 
the Third Liberty Loan bonds, which have just been offered to 
the American public in the largest and most important cam- 
paign ever put across anywhere in the world. For the first 
issue 6,060,500 bonds were printed; for the second, 17,363,000, 
while for the third, 21,100,000 are required.— The Paper Dealer. 
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Ab, when shall men’s good 
Be each man’s rule, and universal peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 
Hind like a lane of beams athwart the 
sea, 
Thro’ all the circle of the golden year? 
Tennyson, 1809-1892. 


* * +* * 


A Compositor Who Prefigured 
The Red Cross. 


HIS seems to be an appropriate 
time for printers to honor a printer 
whose volunteer services to the wounded 
soldiers in the Civil War made him the 
most famous masculine nurse in history. 
In other respects this man has been 
awarded the palm of greatness. Many 
competent authorities believe Walt Whit- 
man to be America’s greatest poet. 

In 1862 Lieut.-Col. George W. Whit- 
man was wounded in the battle of 
Fredericksburg. His brother Walter, a 
journeyman compositor, went to the 
front to look after him, and then first 
realized the distress of wounded soldiers, 
and there he stayed at his own charges 
until the end of the war, paying his way 
by writing occasional letters to the New 
York Times. Our compositor kept a 
diary which has been printed. It is one 
of the most affecting memorials of the 
Civil War. 

There was then no Red Cross, although 
afterward the great Sanitary Commission 
sent many devoted nurses to the front 
and helped our soldiers in the same way 
the Red Cross is now doing. Conditions 
were very hard for the wounded, as 
Admiral Robley D. Evans tells in his 
autobiography. 

An army surgeon who wrote of his 
experiences has this to say of Walt Whit- 
man, “‘the volunteer unsalaried wound- 
dresser and nurse”’: 

He carried among the wounded no sentimental- 
ism nor moralizing; spoke not to any man of his 
“sins,” but gave something good to eat or a 
trifling gift and a look. He appeared with ruddy 
face, clean dress, with a flower in the lapel of his 
coat. Crossing the fields in summer, he would 
gather a great bunch of marguerites and red and 
white clover to scatter on the cots as reminders 
of out-door air and sunshine. He entered with a 


huge haversack slung over his shoulder, full of 
appropriate articles, with parcels under his arms 
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A Famous Compositor. 
Walt Whitman in 1855, when unknown lo fame. A 
portrait first used as a frontispiece to his initial 
book, “ Leaves of Grass.” 


and protuberant pockets. He would come in 
summer with a good-sized basket of oranges and 
would go around for hours paring and dividing 
them among the fevered and thirsty. 


A newspaper correspondent has also 
left an account of our compositor’s work 
for the wounded: 


I first heard of Walt Whitman on the Peninsula 
after a battle there. Subsequently I saw him 
with the strength of beneficence suf- 
fusing his face. It would take a volume to tell 
all his kindness, tenderness and thoughtfulness. 
When he appeared in a hospital there 
was a smile of affection and welcome on every 
face, however wan. From cot to cot they called 
to him, they clasped his hands. To one he gave 
words of good cheer; for another he wrote a letter 
home; to others he gave an orange, a few comfits, 
a cigar, a pipe and tobacco, a sheet of paper or a 
postage stamp; all of which, and many other 
things, were in his capacious haversack. From 
another he would receive a dying message to 
mother, wife or sweetheart; for another he would 
promise to do an errand; to another, some special 
friend very low, he would give a manly farewell 
kiss. He did things for them no doctor or nurse 
could do, and he seemed to leave a benediction 
at every cot as he passed along. As he took his 
way to the door, after the lights had gleamed for 
hours, you could hear the voices calling, “‘ Walt, 
Walt, Walt! Come again! Come again!” 





Some of his nursing experiences Walt 
Whitman has included in his verses 
called ‘‘Drum Taps”’: 

No poem proud, I, chanting bring to thee — nor 
mastery’s rapturous verse; 

But a little book containing night’s darkness 
and blood-dripping wounds 

And psalms of the dead. 

Often our good compositor relieved the 
agonies of the enemy wounded, as he tells 
us in his verses, ‘‘ Reconciliation”’: 

— For my enemy is dead—a man divine as 
myself is dead. 
I look where he lies white-faced and still in the 
coffin. I draw near; 
bend down and touch lightly with my lips the 
white face in the coffin. 

And again in ‘‘Drum Taps”: 

I onward go. I stop 

With hinged knee and steady hand to dress 
wounds. 

I am firm to each; the pangs are sharp and 
unavoidable. 

One turns to me his appealing eye — poor boy! 
I never knew you 

Yet I think I could not refuse this moment to 
die for you, if that would save you. 

I am faithful; I do not give out; 

The fractured thigh, the knee, the abdomen 

These and more I dress with impressive hand, yet 
deep in my breast, a fire, a burning flame. 

Many a soldier’s loving arms about this neck have 
crossed and rested; 

Many a soldier’s kiss dwells on these bearded lips. 


When the war ended, Walt Whitman 
was for these benevolences widely known 
as ‘‘The Good Gray Poet.”” He had many 
friends, but few among the so-called 
powerful. His health was impaired. He 
secured a clerkship in a governmental 
department, but lost it through the 
action of a prurient-minded superior. 
Following this he had a paralytic stroke, 
which, while not severe, confirmed his 
invalidism. A few friends presented 
him with a house in Camden, where he 
resided from 1874 until his death in 1892. 
In Camden he earned the means of 
living simply and cultivated many friend- 
ships, receiving the homage of many 
advanced thinkers. 

Walt Whitman was born in Hunting- 
ton, Long Island, in 1819, of Dutch- 
English Quaker descent, in a homestead 
(still standing) that was occupied by his 
family for a century or more. He learned 
to print in Long Island City. In 1839 
he published a newspaper in Huntington, 
The Long Islander, which is still running. 
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He was editor, printer and carrier. He 
began to write while an apprentice, and 
one or two of his efforts were printed in 
the New York Mirror, the foremost 
literary journal of that time. Of that 
experience, Walt Whitman wrote: ‘“‘How 
it made my heart ‘double beat to see my 
piece on the pretty white paper, in rice 
type.”” That has been the experience of 
thousands of young fellows who may be 
called natural born printers; for without 
literary ability of some sort, there never 
was a really successful printer. In 1848 
Whitman became editor of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, ‘“where for two years I had one 
of the pleasantest sits of my life—a 
good owner, good pay, and easy work 
and easy hours.”’ This editorship ended, 
he says, because of disagreements about 
the slavery question, and from another 
source we learn that his predilection for 
short office hours and much outdoor 
exercise was not entirely sympathized 
with by the owner. In after years Whit- 
man said that only in the open air could 
he think and compose. But, like other 
printers, he had his competence at his 
finger ends. He became a “tramp” 
printer, yet always in a self-respecting 
way. He journeyed leisurely through 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, crossed the 
Alleghany Mountains, took a steamboat 
at Wheeling, descended by leisurely 
stages the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers 
to New Orleans. He worked editorially 
on the Crescent in New Orleans for more 
than a year, and then started homeward 
by way of St. Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Detroit, Buffalo, finally returning to New 
York. Thus it was from experience he 
wrote: 


Afoot and light-hearted I take to the open road; 
Healthy, free, the world before me; 
The long brown path before me leading wherever 
I choose. 
Henceforth I ask not good fortune — I myself am 
good fortune. 
Done with indoor complaints, libraries, querulous 
criticisms, 
Strong and content I travel the open road. 
Whitman’s writings up to the time of 
his long tramp had been on conventional 
lines, which, after all, are according to 
old-world formulas. In 1855 he issued 
“‘Leaves of Grass,” a book of ninety-four 
pages, written in a style peculiarly his 
own (perhaps a true American style). 
This he set up and printed himself. Not 
enough copies were sold to cover the 
modest expenses, and the verses were 
received by critics with derision. No 
other American book has excited so much 
controversy and diversity of opinion. 
Fortunately, a copy reached Emerson, 
the greatest of American thinkers, and 
he alone heartened our printer-poet — if 
indeed he needed heartening. Emerson 
pronounced “Leaves of Grass” to be 
‘“‘the most extraordinary piece of art and 
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wisdom that America has contributed.” 
Thoreau in the same year wrote: ‘‘He 
is democracy. We ought to rejoice in 
him greatly.” Here were two “unsolic- 
ited testimonials” which headed a long 
line of illustrious American and English 
admirers; but the rank and file of authors 
and critics decided that Whitman’s 
verses were mere “barbaric yawps.” 
Through all the interesting controversy 
Whitman held his cases and issued two 
more editions of ‘‘Leaves of Grass” 
before he was drawn into the new life 
of service on the battle-fields and in the 











“The Good Gray Poet.” 
Walt Whitman in 1876, when his fame was world-wide. 
From youth he had an aversion to stiff collars as well 
as other uncomfortable conventionalities. 


“Many a soldier's loving arms about this neck have 
crossed and rested; ° 
Many a soldier’s kiss dwells on these bearded lips.” 
—From “Drum Taps.” 


hospitals of the Civil War. All his life 
he elaborated his ‘‘ Leaves of Grass,” but 
added other poems. At one time ‘‘Leaves 
of Grass” was excluded from many 
libraries because of a prurient charge of 
indecency. There was for some years 
on the part of a few “‘unco guid”’ folks a 
crusade against the book, and it was this 
which caused Whitman’s dismissal from 
his clerkship in Washington. In places 
Whitman’s verses are free spoken beyond 
the limits of drawing-room conversation, 
but they are supremely moral in teaching, 
and their author was a fine, clean-living, 
clean-thinking and clean-spoken man, as 
every one eventually discovered. 
Whitman’s verses are not popular read- 
ing, although they glorify the ‘“‘natural 
and nonchalant, powerful uneducated” 
persons and are a gospel of democracy — 
the only democracy that will ever be 
triumphant. Whitman was an out-of- 
doors man, a despiser of conventions and 
pretense. He sought no notoriety, and 
was indifferent to wealth for himself or 
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the wealth of others. John Burroughs, 
who was his close friend, says: ‘‘His 
poetry is not dressed up at all, neither 
was the man, and he was not’ abashed or 
apologetic. His air was confident and 
self-satisfied; it was the dress circle that 
was on trial.” And again Burroughs 
says: ‘‘Whitman is Emerson translated 
from the abstract into the concrete. He 
was, withal, so sound and sweet and 
gentle and attractive as a man, and so 
wise and tolerant.” Few understand 
Whitman, but all may understand the 
good John Burroughs, and when he 
praises there is truth init. Robert Louis 
Stevenson was Whitman’s admirer, and 
of his style said it was ‘“‘the unexcelled 
imaginative justice of language.” The 
great Ruskin compared his verses to 
“rifle bullets.”” John Addington Symonds 


‘said his verses contained ‘‘countless clear 


and absolute sentences.” Rossetti, the 
English poet, bore the expense of an 
edition of ‘‘Leaves of Grass” in England. 

The casual reader finds that much of 
Whitman is obscure. One must read 
and reread to understand his meaning. 
Burroughs says “‘there is something for- 
bidding in his ‘Leaves of Grass,’ but 
there is something vital and grand back 
of it.”’ As time passed, the things that 
are vital and grand were more appre- 
ciated, and numerous editions of Whit- 
man’s work were sold, besides which a 
long array of books by expositors of 
Whitman may be found in the libraries. 

As printers should we not take pride 
in him—a great character, our brother? 

We advise reading Burroughs’ ‘ Whit- 
man, a Study,” Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1896, as an introduction before buying 
a late edition of the verses. The verses 
are better understood when the man is 
understood. Collectanea finds ‘‘ Leaves of 
Grass” somewhat like the psalms of 
David, in that reading them from cover 
to cover is tedious and bewildering, so 
that in the general confusion one is likely 
to overlook the interludes of beauty and 
grandeur. ‘Leaves of Grass” is a book 
to own and absorb gradually. Then, 
after these steps, read the ‘“‘Complete 
Prose Works by Walt Whitman,” Small, 
Maynard & Co., 1909, which contains 
much autobiographical matter. 

Of Walt Whitman’s power to inspire 
the minds of educated, intellectual men, 
the following extract from ‘‘ Walt Whit- 
man, a Study,’ by John Addington 
Symonds, is conclusive: 

I am convinced that, especially for young men 
his spirit, if intelligently understood and sym- 
pathized with, must be productive of great good. 
In my own case, my academical prejudices, the 
literary instincts trained by two decades of Greek 
and Latin studies, the refinements of culture, and 
the exclusiveness of aristocratic breeding, revolted 
against the uncouthness, roughness, irregularity, 
coarseness of the poet and his style. But in 
course of time Whitman delivered my soul of 
these debilities. He taught me to comprehend 
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the harmony between the democratic spirit, 
science and that larger religion to which the 
modern world is being led by the conception of 
human brotherhood, and by the spirituality 
inherent in any really scientific view of the 
universe. . . . Through him I stripped my soul 
of prejudices. Through him I have been able to 
fraternize in comradeship with men of all classes 
and several races, irrespective of their caste, 
creed or occupation and special training. To 
him I owe some of the best friends I now claim — 
sons of the soil, hard workers, “natural and 
nonchalant,” “powerful uneducated” persons. 

. What he has done for me, I feel he can do 
for others. 


Of this we are sure: that Whitman was 
physically a splendid man; that while 
unconventional in dress, he dressed well 
and made a picturesque ap- 
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enough to prize it. Today it would be 
worth many times its weight in gold, for 
Whitman’s autograph writings sell high 
to collectors. The first edition of ‘‘ Leaves 
of Grass,”’ published at fifty cents, can 
not be bought now for as little as $100; 
the last quotation we saw was $125. 

Let every printer know the illustrious 
men of his own occupation. In honoring 
them we exalt printing. If Whitman had 
not liked the feel of types when he first 
used them in 1833, he would probably 
never have adorned the pages of Ameri- 
can literature. 

Perhaps we may see in the following 
verses written by this compositor fifty 
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of executive policy, the heartening news 
of victory, the cultivation of enthusiasm, 
the implications of duty — all these are 
voiced by Printing and could be con- 
veyed by no other means swift enough 
to make them effective. The Adminis- 
tration leans upon Printing, and has 
established its own War Press, supple- 
menting the efforts of our newspapers, as 
a precaution against any failure to use 
to the utmost the Power of Printing. 
Winning the war is after all only the 
first decisive step toward our real objec- 
tive. We are exerting our national 
energies to win a peace which shall make 
this the Last War. We trust the World 
Democracy to refuse all other 





pearance; that he regulated 
his life by principle and not 
expediency; and that he was 
an ideal democrat, and ever 
asserted the duty of plain men 
to compel respect and justice 
by first respecting themselves 
and carrying themselves as 
kings and as the equals of 
all other self-respecters. His 
philanthropy was_ inborn. 
While yet a compositor, be- 
fore the publication of his 
book, he had a liking for the 
drivers of Broadway stages. 
A resident surgeon of the 
New York hospital said that 
Whitman steadily visited the 
sick or injured stage drivers 
and ministered to their fami- 
lies. He drove a stage-coach 
during one winter as a substitute for a 
sick driver, and turned the wages in to 
the sick man’s family. One of his poems 
describes a stage-driver’s funeral. 

He never lost his interest in printing, 
especially in the old compositors, whom 
he once described: 





The jour. printer with gray head and gaunt jaws 
works at his case: 

He turns his quid of tobacco while his eyes blur 
with the manuscript. 


Collectanea happens to have set types 
in the same alley with “the good gray 
poet.” It was in Camden in 1876. 
Whitman came to the printing-shop to 
set his verses, preferring to submit his 
“copy” to publisher in proof form rather 
than in manuscript, as he had his own 
ideas of arrangement and of punctuation. 
He had the run of the office, and had 
little to say. He was one of America’s 
greater sons, then receiving the homage 
of great intellects of Europe and America, 
but we not-well-read typesetters did 
not know this. Whitman was to us only 
a fine old man, a bit ‘‘queer” about 
poetry, and none of us had read his 
verses. Whitman was great; Collectanea 
was too ignorant to appreciate true 
greatness. Whitman gave us a sheet of 
his manuscript, but we did not know 


Birthplace of a Great Compositor. 


Homestead in Huntington, Long Island, of the Whitman family; still standing. 


It was erected in the middle of the eighteenth century. 


years ago something prophetic of present 

conditions: 

Long, too long, America, 

Traveling roads all even and peaceful, you 
learned from joys and prosperity only; 

But now, ah now, to learn from cries of anguish, 
advancing, grappling with direct fate and 
recoiling not, 

And now to conceive and show to the world what 
your children en masse really are. 

(For who except myself has yet conceived what 
your children en masse really are?) 


* * * * 


The Essential Industry. 


HERE is no industry more essential 

than Printing to the winning of the 
war. The swift assembling of men, means 
and materials would be impossible with- 
out Printing. If any one doubts this, let 
him consider the method by which execu- 
tive acts are accomplished. Billions of 
printed documents knit together and 
systematize all enterprises of war not less 
than of peace. The nation’s decrees are 
promulgated without expense to the 
Government. Uttered at noon in Wash- 
ington, by sunset they have reached all 
who are affected, whether in Florida 
or Alaska, Maine or New Mexico. 
Appeals to patriotism and to benevo- 
lence, announcements and justifications 


reward or payment for the 
deaths it will suffer and for 
the agonies and deprivations 
worse than death. Let us 
henceforth call this the Last 
War. Let the Democracy en- 
list for the Last War, for 
nothing is surer than the 
defeat of the insolent auto- 
crats whose greedy ambition 
has exposed the shallowness 
of twentieth-century civiliza- 
tion. Printing is the great 
engine to be used to prepare 
the way for Peace without 
Compromise of Justice. Lead- 
ers of Democracy: Printing 
is the art which you must 
use to put Kaiserisms of all 
kinds in the criminal’s dock 
once and forever. Eradicate 
them root and branch. We shall have 
peace with complete victory. After that, 
what? Shall real democracy, as hereto- 
fore, be camouflaged with handshaking 
negotiations? We hope not. Let the 
guilty appear before a tribunal of nations 
as criminals, not as equals. There must 
be no pensions, no continuance of 
usurped titles, no staffs, no mercy not 
given to less pretentious practitioners in 
murder, arson, vandalism and thuggery. 

Is Printing an essential industry? We 
must prepare for post-war conditions. 
We must keep the arts and industries of 
peace in a state of preparedness to 
resume under more equitable and more 
scientific conditions. Here again is work 
for Printing, which knits arts and 
industries together and without which 
the greater industries and our world 
trade would languish. The industries 
must be kept open to receive the men who 
left them to smash autocracy and all 
that it means under whatever name, and 
whether in monarchies or in republics. 
As Printing is essential to the progress 
of all the arts and industries, and to 
progressive political economy, and to 
everything which shall make “all men’s 
good be each man’s rule,” we demand its 
recognition as “‘ The Essential Industry.” 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


Matters pertaining to cost-finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. 






Personal replies by letter will be made when 


request is accompanied by return postage. When estimates are desired, a charge of fifty cents for jobs amounting to $50, and an additional charge of one-half 


‘*It Can’t Be Done for That Price.” 


About one-half of the requests that the editor gets for esti- 
mates are to figure jobs that have been placed at less than the 
correspondent’s figures, and most of them are accompanied 
by the assertion that forms the heading of this article. 

In the majority of cases in which a full investigation is made, 
the facts are that the job was either not quoted at the price 
named or that it was actually done for that price. By this we 
mean that in many cases the printer sending in the request for 
estimate on the job he lost has believed the bare assertion of 
the buyer as to the other fellow’s price, or that the other fellow 
has been able by better facilities, or because of having portions 
of the work standing, to make a profit at the price named. 

Just one instance: Half a million cards about the size of 
a postal, in one color, each side. That is what the estimate 
called for according to our correspondent, who says that he 
figured on a four-ply bristol printed in blue ink. The actual 
job as delivered showed a profit of ten per cent over all cost, 
and consisted of a three by five inch card cut from ninety- 
pound stock and printed in black ink. This stock was a special 
one used in large quantities by the firm doing the job and was 
carried in sheets double the usual size. The printer who lost 
out in the competition figured on printing the usual cardboard 
size on a pony press. This is typical of numbers of cases. 

Before saying that a job can not be furnished at the price 
quoted, always figure it out several ways, particularly consider- 
ing how the largest and best-equipped plant would handle the 
work. The difference will surprise you and may teach you 
efficiency. 

By the way, it is never wise to be satisfied with figuring any 
but the very smallest jobs only one way. 


Cost-Keeping and Patriotism. 


Possibly it may sound strange at first to be told that it is 
your patriotic duty to have a good cost system in your plant — 
one that really gives the true cost of each operation and each 
job. But it is the truth. 

The data collected by the United States trade bureaus 
show conclusively that more than eighty-five per cent of the 
firms who have failed did not have a real cost system, and 
were therefore sailing the sea of trade without a chart or 
compass. 

Just at the present time, when each business house is meeting 
unusual and unexpected business strains and is asked to make 
unusual expenditures in taxes and donations, it is absolutely 
necessary that the men in charge know for a certainty just 
what they owe and just how much they have for donations. 

Another point of major importance is the fact that in such 
times as these it takes but little to start things going, and that 
even a small failure often leads to serious results because it 
involves so many other firms. Were it possible for one firm to 


of one per cent on those over that amount, which must accompany the request, will be made in order to cover necessary clerical work. 








fail and not affect others it might be a good thing for business 
generally if some printers would meet their Waterloo; but as 
this is impossible, every printer should not only see that his 
cost system is in good order, but also that his neighbor and 
competitor has a reliable cost system. 

This is no longer a mere intertrade matter, it has become 
a national patriotic duty because of the effect it might have on 
the whole business fabric. It is the duty of every business 
man to so conduct himself and his business that the security 
of the nation may be fixed in the minds of all and thus all 
possibility of panic or depression kept as remote as possible. 
There is no real danger to business in the present war, nor 
after it, if business men do not lose their heads and make 
foolish breaks. The probabilities are that business will be 
really benefited by the reconstruction that will immediately 
follow the peace that is soon to come. It is, however, the duty 
of every printer to keep his business sound and to know that 
it is sound, and he can not do this without a correct cost 
system, carefully and regularly kept. He will find that the 
money it will cost at first will be the best investment he ever 
made. 


Your One Liquid Asset. 


Since the use of the composing-machine has become almost 
universal, it has made a number of changes in the methods of 
counting cost and value, especially that final valuation which 
is ever present in your banker’s mind when you approach him 
for a loan. 

In proportion to the amount of capital invested, the printer 
has fewer liquid assets than almost any other manufacturer or 
business man. Fully three-fourths of the capital in the modern 
printing-plant is fixed investment in machinery and fixtures, 
and only a small proportion is in accounts receivable that may 
be quickly converted into cash or used as collateral for an 
accommodation loan, or in any way realized upon in an 
emergency. 

This makes it difficult for the average printer to borrow 
from the bank, as the banker knows of this condition and dis- 
counts the inventory a hundred per cent of its book value and 
thinks of it only as junk and what it will bring in the discard. 

The printer running composing-machines and keeping on 
hand a liberal supply of metal often considers it an investment 
of the same kind as his machinery and fixtures, but it is not. 
The printer who treats it in this way makes a big mistake; if 
he is wise he will immediately separate it from the other inven- 
tory and carry it in a distinct account as metal, and consider 
it just as he would paper stock or some other quickly salable 
commodity. 

In fact, it is even more valuable, for if properly kept up to 
condition and quantity it is as liquid as money in the bank and 
has just as little depreciation. It does not depreciate except 
by use, and after each use it is (or should be) restored to its 
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original condition as pigs and is immediately convertible into 
cash — not as junk, but as a new and merchantable commodity 
with a market value that is recognized and well known. 

In fact, the printer with a surplus of metal does not have to 
go to the bank for small loans, but can sell a part of the metal 
for cash and repurchase it when needed at lower cost than the 
bank would probably charge him and without letting any one 
know of his need. 

But this is a small matter. The fact that the metal and the 
paper stock are being kept as individual accounts having a 
convertible value will have a moral influence upon both the 
printer and his banker that is worth many times the trouble of 
keeping these accounts accurately and keeping both kinds of 
stock in perfect condition for immediate conversion. 


A Practical Price-List. 


The present condition of the printing market is awakening 
a number of printers to the fact that the addition of a small 
percentage to the old price is not enough to make up the added 
cost, and that the dollar here and quarter there is not a safe 
way of selling printing. 

One printer in the Southeast has fully realized this and is 
endeavoring to help his brethren by compiling and publishing 
a “Practical Price-List’”’ based upon modern conditions. 

This man is J. W. Weaver, of the Commercial Printing 
Company, Raleigh, North Carolina, who has compiled a list 
of prices for the ordinary commercial items of printing such as 
the plant of moderate size would be called upon to price. The 
list gives both the cost and the selling price, and is founded 
upon the results gathered by the Standard cost system, plus 
a moderate profit. This list, he feels, will greatly help the 
printers in his section, and he has therefore offered a certain 
number of free copies to printers in that locality. 

He says: “While it is not claimed that these prices will 
insure a full or even reasonable profit for current printing under 
all conditions, yet it can be affirmed that, whether in offices 
employing one man or many, these sale prices are as low as 
can be charged to insure any profit at all during the course of 
an entire year.” 

This list starts out with a table of basic costs and selling 
prices in each department of the printing-office. It also gives 
figures for the average composition time on numerous items of 
commercial printing, and the cost of the same. We show part 
of a page of this because it is somewhat unique in a price-list 
and also because it will prove useful to some of our readers: 

AVERAGE COMPOSITION ON CURRENT 
WORK. 
By accurate time records, composition on the 
following items requires the average time indicated, 
with the equivalent average cost: 


Time. Cost. 
MURR NNES 9 SG' ga Sate hd Oe  oa S 9 $1.25 
NIN et Sats wpe keene a 6 75 
URUIEE erate feo ee 8 1.20 
INE Ee cc biwkccKhie aes os 8 1.20 
es a 45 
RORUIR RMIT ER a cok keene ws -4 .60 
CN OS eee eee 5 75 
eS ee 7 1.05 
ON eee eee 6 .9O 
ee ee | Ser .6 .9o 
oe ae ae 1.0 1.50 
PONE eee oc chau w aw ani 6 go 
ee NS oe ce cape a seen e 1.0 1.50 
Printed Blanks: 
Size 5% by 8%, 1 side............ 1.2 1.80 
pine O55 Dy 15, PEC... 6.66555 2.0 3.00 
Deeds, size 81% by 14, 4 pages....... 3-4 5.10 
Ge a r.3 1.95 
Circular letters, 814 by 11, 1 side..... 1.6 2.40 
Circular letters, 814 by 11, 2 sides.... 3.0 4.50 


This is only a portion of the basic list, but it shows a clear 
understanding of the proportion of work in each of the items 
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for the average job, and a note under each class of the com- 
pleted price-list calls attention to the fact that extra heavy 
composition should be charged extra. 

The whole list shows that the compiler’s aim was to be fair 
to the buyer, but he did not forget that the printer had to live 
on the profits of his business. This is a fact often forgotten by 
the printer who makes prices to get orders and thinks only of 
the gross amount of business instead of the net profit. 

While prepared for local use, this price-list would prove 
valuable to any printer outside the larger cities and to many 
of the smaller ones in the big printing centers. 


Know Your Goods. 


The prime essential of successful selling of any product is 
a full and complete knowledge of the goods you have to sell 
and the manner in which they will prove of the greatest advan- 
tage to your customer, together with a clear understanding of 
the peculiarities of the man who does the buying. 

The average printing salesman seems to be less efficient in 
the former than the latter; he seems to know the curves of his 
customer better than he knows his goods. By this he misses 
many sales that he might make, or is compelled to make extra 
calls to make the sale. 

Before starting out on his daily round of calls a printing 
salesman should know which of his customers are likely to be 
in the market for work, and he should prepare himself to offer 
them something that will be of particular interest and not 
depend on the possibility of the customer having an order 
ready or being out of some printed matter in general use. 

Every printer should insist on his salesman making a sys- 
tematic study of his goods and their use. It is this systematic 
study that made such concerns as the National Cash Register, 
which started out with a novelty that no one was willing to 
admit they needed. 

A good printer is not per se a good man to sell printing. 
He knows how the goods are made, but that is not the knowl- 
edge that a salesman needs. It is the man who knows business 
methods and how printing is used to reduce administration 
costs or to increase business by advertising who has the basis 
upon which to build the successful knowledge of the goods the 
printer has to sell. Of course he must have a certain technical 
knowledge of the way in which printing is made, but a tco 
close knowledge of details is a handicap rather than a benefit. 

A man with office experience and knowledge of the routine 
of business, who knows the many little conveniences that 
might be made by printing, and the little savings here and there 
by replacing clerical work with systematic printed matter, is in 
a position to acquire a knowledge that will make him most 
valuable as a salesman of printing. 

Do not take a good compositor or a pressman and make 
a poor salesman of him, but get a bright office man and teach 
him the nature and value of printed matter and he will in ninety 
cases out of a hundred make a successful outside man. You 
need the practical printer to make the goods, and you need a 
practical business man to sell them. But the salesman must 
apply himself and get a practical knowledge of the uses and 
possibilities of printing before he can achieve success. He 
must know the goods he is selling and how they are and can 
een How Many per Hour ? 

How do you figure your presswork? Do you use the tables 
of production of the U. T. A. price-list, or do you take the 
running speed of your press, or do you fondly imagine that you 
are getting the speed that the pressbuilder says the machine 
will run? 

There are two correct ways of figuring presswork in a shop 
doing average work. The first is by the thousand impressions, 
based upon the average cost per thousand for the previous year, 
including make-ready, provided that all pressroom costs are 
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included in the total before dividing by the number of impres- 
sions for the year. This method is correct only when all the 
presses are of the same size and the work of similar character. 

The other, and the best method, is to figure the cost of 
make-ready according to the character of the form, and the cost 
of running according to the nature of the ink and paper, figuring 
both by the time required. This is more accurate and is fairer 
to the customer and yourself. It is the only way where there 
is a great variation in the character of the work. 

In figuring presswork, then, the character of the work will 
greatly affect the speed at which the press will have to run. 
A guarantee of 2,500 per hour may be good on ordinary book- 
work in ordinary weather; but it will most likely be away off 
for a form of a catalogue having numerous illustrations with 
solid blacks which require a full-bodied ink and careful rolling 
to get the proper color with the minimum of ink to prevent 
offset. There may be as much as fifty per cent difference in 
speed when the job requires slip-sheeting for solid tints. It is, 
therefore, important that you figure the presswork according 
to the character of the form, and it is here that most mistakes 
are made in estimating on moderately long runs. It is the 
tendency to figure too high a speed and, therefore, too low a 
price. 

Every estimator should calculate for himself a table of press 
speeds for each of the presses in the plant, and for several 
classes of work, and use it to check up his figures. It will save 
him many a wrong estimate and probably save the house from 
some losses. As a matter of self-protection, the estimator 
should get the habit of marking the running speed which he 
has figured so that the manager or foreman will have a guide 
in handling the work and will be able to call his attention to 
errors of judgment, and thereby enable him to improve his 
estimating in the future. 

This question of how many per hour is very important in 
these times when the hour-cost has so rapidly shot skyward and 
the loss of many of the best pressmen has made pressroom 
efficiency more difficult of accomplishment. 

Your shop must be a rule unto itself, but if your results 
differ very much from the average it will be wise to ascertain 
whether you are getting the results that you ought, or whether 
your time records are exact. 


Cost of Selling. 


There are various methods of selling merchandise — and 
by merchandise we mean every species of manufacture, includ- 
ing printing. Selling by regularly employed salesmen is 
probably the most common, but advertising also counts largely 
in the disposing of the printer’s product, though possibly not 
to such an extent as in some other lines. 

The cost of selling varies to a much greater extent than 

the method, as may be seen by the results of a recent investi- 
gation by a prominent association of advertising experts, the 
average figures of which we give here: 
Manufacturers of standard goods, from............. 21% to 4 per cent. 
Retailers, except department stores................. 10 = to: 15 per cent. 
Printers, except SWECIANISES.. «5.56. 3. 5 cece see osc 15 to 20 per cent. 
My POWLItEr MANULACHIPENS: oi 5c s5sc cs eens ven ass se 15 to 35 per cent. 
Special office machines, as high as.................. 50 per cent. 

From this it will be noted that manufacturers of standard 
goods in general demand have the lowest selling cost, while 
typewriters and special machines sold direct to the user in 
small lots have the highest. It is particularly noticeable that 
the printer comes higher than the retailer of ordinary goods, 
and dangerously close to what are usually considered the high- 
priced, big-profit articles that require a carefully trained sales- 
man to put the sale over. 

According to the census reports, these high-priced machines 
are big profit makers and add enormously to the value of the 
raw material entering into them, while the printer’s product 
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is notoriously low-priced and the value added to the raw 
material is unwisely close to the labor cost of producing it. 

In plain English, the selling cost of the printer is entirely 
too high in proportion to the profits in the business. What 
is to be done? Easy! Increase the price of the goods or 
decrease the cost of production so that there will be a right 
profit; or, these things being impossible, cut down the selling 
cost by a less elaborate use of dummies, free sample pages, 
extra proofs, service uncharged for and general unremunerative 
generosity. 

Oh, yes, it can be done just as easily in the printing as in 
any other business, and the present unsettled time is just the 
time to make a start on the clean-up. No, it does not mean a 
general cutting of salesmen’s salaries or a shutting down of 
advertising, but merely a better use of both in creating new 
business instead of playing checkers with the business that 
already exists. 

Printers’ Advertising. 

From many sources we have heard the claim that in these 
times printers can not afford to advertise as the amount of 
available commercial business has been considerably reduced 
by war conditions and the war work is not influenced by 
advertising. 

There is no doubt that many lines of business have cut 
out their catalogue and booklet advertising, or considerably 
reduced the quantity, so that there is seemingly less printing 
to be done than before the war. But this difference is largely 
seeming. 

There are numbers of printers who have lost a portion of 
their business who will be ready to dispute the idea that there 
is just as much business as ever though the character of it may 
be somewhat changed. But the facts are that strictly com- 
mercial and factory printing, consisting largely of blanks to 
save clerical work and instruction sheets and records of pro- 
duction, and similar work, has considerably increased in volume 
owing to the amount of war work that is being done. Then 
the various campaigns for raising funds for carrying on the war 
and caring for the unfortunates who are injured in it have made 
an enormous amount of new business. 

The printers who get this new business are those who have 
become known by their former advertising, and it is the ones 
who have not advertised in the past who are complaining the 
most about the dull times. 

Every one knows that the war will end sooner or later, and 
most of us believe that it will end soon. As soon as the war is 
over, business will begin to return to its normal channels and 
business houses and manufacturers will need catalogues and 
advertising matter in greater quantities than ever before. It 
is the printer who advertises now who will get the first chance 
at this business, because his name will be right before the 
buyers. The printer who stops advertising will be almost 
forgotten and have to start with a handicap. 

How much advertising? That is a question that can not 
be answered all in a single sentence, but it is a safe propo- 
sition that every printer should spend at least two per cent 
of his gross sales in advertising if he expects to get adequate 
returns. A prominent and successful advertising agent in one 
of the large cities once told a printer client: ‘‘I can not tell you 
offhand just what is the best advertisement for a printer, but 
I can say that if I were in the printing business I would endeavor 
to make my firm-name so well known that every time any 
business man in my locality thought of printing he could not 
help but think of me. Such advertising would be an asset of 
increasing value.” 

There is one thing about such advertising as this man 
recommended—it costs more the first year in proportion to 
results than at any later period, and the returns increase rela- 
tively to the expenditure in a geometrical ratio. 
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CONVENTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF MANUFACTURING 
PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


NY homey JHE twenty-second annual convention of the 
\ iz: @) International Association of Manufacturing 

r=4| Photoengravers was called to order as 
| scheduled, on Thursday, June 20, by Charles 
J. Doyle, chairman of the Detroit Photo- 
engravers’ Association, in the large meeting 
auditorium of the Hotel Tuller. The opening 
= ==} formalities consisted of addresses of welcome 
by Mrs. William Hensler; Hon. Oscar V. Marx, Mayor of 
Detroit; State Senator Harry White, for the Michigan Photo- 
engravers’ Association; Joseph Mack, for the Allied Printing 
Industries of Detroit. President E. C. Miller, of the Inter- 
national Association of Manufacturing Photoengravers, E. W. 
Houser and Charles Stinson replied in behalf of the association 
and the visitors. 

The officers’ reports, which were compiled in a pamphlet 
of thirty-eight pages, were read and created a decided impres- 
sion in the minds of the audience. These reports amply 
demonstrated the seriousness of the situation and the clarity 
of vision and power of analysis possessed by the men who are 
in charge of the affairs of the photoengraving industry. 





President’s Report. 


In an extensive and splendidly prepared report, President 
Miller reviewed the work of the past year and set forth recom- 
mendations for the future conduct of the organization. Extracts 
from this report are given herewith: 

““. , We have made tremendous strides forward. 
Order has taken the place of chaos. We now have a national 
governing body organized as a factor for good in steering our 
industry toward a national policy, and an organization. of 
which you, one and all, may be proud. 

“During the past three years we have seen brought about 
through our organizational efforts three major things which 
we had hoped and planned for. I am referring first to the 
Standard Scale, which has been universally adopted through- 
out this country as a basic method for selling our product. 
The Standard Scale is to the photoengraving industry as the 
yardstick or pound is to our national system of measurements. 
Secondly, I refer to Judge Mulqueen’s decision in New York, 
in which he legally defines what we sell and our status in the 
business world. And thirdly, we have put into effect in the 
great majority of manufacturing photoengraving plants 
throughout the United States a true codperative method of 
operating our plants, by which the employee acknowledges 
and accepts the responsibility of his part to the whole scheme 
of things. . 

War Conditions and Effects. 


“The war has made our business abnormal. The first effect 
of the European war was to disrupt our international trade. 
Its next effect has been to derange our domestic trade. Normal 
distribution was suddenly arrested, the demand for photo- 
engraving has fallen off, manufacturers have no desire to send 
out advertising or other literature, because they know not 
what they can produce or where to get the materials to go 
into production. What business we have (and to this extent 
the photoengraver has been saved) is due to the present 
abnormal condition of mercantile affairs due to war buying. 
In some localities there has been a demand for every com- 
modity at lucrative prices. Farmers and laborers and skilled 
artizans were never so prosperous. 

“How are we, as photoengravers, going to participate in 
this war-time superprosperity to make up for the loss of demand 
for our product from the ordinary channels to which we look 
for business? Paradoxical as it may seem, the man who has 
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the goods to sell and the market that is good to sell in seems 
contented to take the business as it comes and not reach out 
for more. We must counteract this tendency by preaching the 
doctrine of optimism. Render a service to your client. Show 
him that no matter if he is operating a country store or oper- 
ating the largest industry in your locality (those making 
exclusively war materials excepted), you can help him to more 
prosperity by inducing him to advertise his product by using 
your product to get his wares before a larger circle of activity. 
If he is one of those fortunates who by force of location is in 
the abnormally active commercial field, teach him that while 
the going is good is the time for him to spread his activities and 
become known outside of his small sphere or circle. 

“We have heard some of our people refer to the photo- 
engraving industry as non-essential. True, we make nothing 
that can be used on the battle-field or even back of the lines. 
But we must keep the home fires burning; we must help supply 
the sinew of war, cash; we must help by contributing to all war 
activities. We must hold the home lines, and in order to do 
this we must keep our business as active as before and strive 
hard to make it more active than ever. For it is only the 
profit made by the turn-over of our working capital that will 
put us in a position to help win the war. 

“Tt is the opinion of your president that the photoengraving 
business can not be classed as non-essential. If it be, then so 
should all reproductive processes be so classed. A photograph 
taken ‘over there’ tells more than a column of words. How to 
get the story of this photograph to the public back home is 
the province of the photoengraver. Pictures are absolutely 
necessary to put the story across. One accurate photoengrav- 
ing of the photograph or drawing carries the message through 
the eye far better and quicker than a page of type. 

“We have been a little slow, perhaps, as photoengravers, 
in maintaining a national representative at Washington. You 
will note that in most of the war literature that has been sent 
out on Liberty Loan drives, War Savings Stamps and Red 
Cross work, the offset and lithograph processes have been 
used. But back of it all in the majority of cases the photo- 
engraving process has been the basis from which the final 
process has been produced. I can not accept the gloomy view 
of some of our members that we must sit idly by under the 
stress of no business and bide our time until we are again on 
the high road to prosperity. Pictures, reproduction of pictures, 
catalogues, etc., are an absolute necessity to keep the business 
fabric of these United States intact in war times as well as in 
peace. I am willing to concede that nothing will be worth 
while if the Hun succeeds, but am not willing to accede to the 
theory that he will succeed. We must fight and fight and fight 
like hell to the last man of us with all there is in us. 


Labor Problems. 


“‘T hope some attention will be given by this conference to 
the labor question. Despotic laws, either by employees or 
employers, may have been O. K. at one time in our industry, 
and they may be all right in Russia or Germany at the present 
time, but they are not in keeping with the American spirit and 
will not go here. And I am glad to say the great majority in 
the photoengraving craft are living up to and practicing codpera- 
tion between employers and employees. 

“Tt may become necessary to consolidate some of the 
branches or do away with branches as they are now known in 
the photoengraving industry. I am now speaking of the shops. 
As the war progresses and more men are taken out of peaceful 
pursuits to man the guns, and while we are holding open the 
question of apprentices and not filling the places of the present 
apprentices during the war period, it is going to be absolutely 
necessary, Owing to the shortage of man-power, that we give 
this question of branches our careful consideration and see that 
they are merged in some manner so that a photoengraver will 
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be a photoengraver and not merely a photographer or an 
etcher or a stripper or a blocker, or be designated or confined 
or restricted to any one branch in any one shop. 

“T hope to see adopted throughout the country the Chicago 
plan of joint conference between employers and employees. 
In Chicago a standing committee appointed at the first of the 
year, consisting of five employees representing their organiza- 
tion and five employers representing the Chicago Club, get 
together once a month. They sit around the table of an evening 
and settle all disputes between the employees and employers 
in the various shops, and having attended some of these con- 
ferences I have come to the conclusion that most of our disputes 
are simply matters of misunderstanding, which are quickly 
overcome when we take the time to sit down quietly and thrash 
out the supposed trouble in a true coéperative spirit. 


Cost Findings. 


“Cost systems were bound to come; they are here now, and 
it is going to be only a few short months, in my opinion, when 
we will be compelled to keep cost records under government 
supervision. I hope this important subject will have full 
consideration at the hands of this convention. 

“We are going to see not only a form of cost system imposed 
upon us, and rightly so, by the Government, but it is my 
opinion that we are going to see a form of legalized combination 
to control output and price for domestic corporations doing 
interstate commerce, all under government supervision. These 
things are not going to come to pass immediately, but they are 
coming very fast. It is the tendency of the time and we have 
a forerunner of this tendency in the aspect of the Government 
through our two Houses of Congress passing laws such as the 
Webb Bill, which legalizes combinations to control output and 
price for those engaged in exporting. And we are going to see 
the time when the people are going to insist on something of 
the same plan for domestic trade. 

“On this subject of cost systems I want to read you some 
thoughts taken from a book by Ernest Henry Gaunt, secretary 
and treasurer of the Optical Manufacturers’ Association, which 
apply particularly to the photoengraving business: 


“The science of accurate cost-finding and accounting is so simple that 
it is surprising that business men do not accept modern methods more 
quickly. Probably the reason is that most of them have been ‘brought up’ 
in the factory and dislike what seems like ‘red tape.’ Most business men 
keep an accurate ledger-account with customers. They also watch their 
cash-account with the utmost care. 

“An accurate cost system shows the most profitable sales and the least 
profitable sales. Such a knowledge will guide sales policy and even the 
policy of building up your business. An accurate cost system pays for itself 
many times over. It is an investment, not an expense. It is a mechanical 
plan, and therefore should be classed and thought of as a machine. 

“There are many arguments in favor of accurate cost-keeping and not 
a good argument against it, even in a non-competitive business. And in a 
highly competitive business, such as ours, where we have nothing to sell 
except labor, skill and service, the argument for the abolition of the rule of 
guess for the rule of accuracy becomes the more apparent. 

“‘Progressive business men have known that accurate cost-finding must 
come sooner or later. But it will come sooner if they will help their com- 
petitors to see the light before they go bankrupt. One bankrupt set of con- 
cerns is sure to be succeeded by another equally ignorant set, and price- 
cutting continues. Why wait in the hope that after many years competitors 
will know their costs and cease to muddy the waters? The campaign for 
accurate cost-finding must proceed until the percentage of business men 
who know their costs, and of those who do not know them, is entirely 
teversed. When that time comes we may have price-fixing that will benefit 
manufacturer, distributer and consumer. This, we believe, is sure to come 
in the United States. Under the pressure of war necessity it is already being 
carried out in government purchases of war supplies. It may be continued 
in other lines when peace comes, if business men will put themselves in a 
position to codperate with the Government. That means that they must 
immediately install a modern, accurate system of cost finding and keeping. 

“Manufacturers, while helping themselves directly by a modern, accu- 
rate cost system, can indirectly bring about a change in public opinion so 
that it will be less suspicious of business men. Owing to the previous action 
of Big Business, a// business men are now suffering from the reaction or 
extreme swing of the pendulum of public opinion. The return to a normal 
state of public opinion will probably be hastened by the war experiences 
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with government price-fixing. Trade associations should be allowed to 
fix a fair price on every article sold by their members, based on accurate costs. 
It is up to business men to bring about this changed attitude by first of all 
seeing to it that every one in their line of trade has a modern, accurate cost 
system, and secondly, by encouraging national legislation which will give 
the Federal Trade Commission power to permit fair price-fixing. It would 
manifestly not allow price advances unless they were based on accurate cost 
figures, and make price-cutting in the production or selling of goods a subject 
of investigation by the Federal Trade Commission. 

“Business will be favored or encouraged only when such encouragement 
reacts chiefly to the benefit of the unorganized consuming public. The 
business man must recognize that his interests will always be considered as 
secondary. He can not benefit at the expense of the whole. His greatest 
profits and rewards will come when he renders the greatest service to the 
public. 

“Tt is necessary to have all groups with common interests well organ- 
ized. At the same time members of trade associations, labor unions and the 
unorganized consuming public can learn to recognize and provide for the 
legitimate interests of each group without harming the best interests of all. 
No policy which hurts any one group which is working for the interests of 
the whole group can ever be permanently successful. 

“The time has passed when any one man, or any one group, can benefit 
for long at the expense of the larger group. Captain Kidd would not succeed 
today. Neither will the pirates of business, the extremely selfish individual- 
ists, succeed today so well as they have in the past. 

“The future development of codperation in the United States depends 
upon the recognition by all groups of the fact that the interest of the con- 
suming public is paramount to every other group. But the consuming public 
must also be taught that manufacturers and merchants perform a function 
that can not be dispensed with. If manufacturers and merchants show that 
their intention is unmistakably to render service and to ask no rewards or 
profits except for rendering service, they can depend upon fair treatment 
and they will be allowed to retain their useful function without molestation. 
If labor unions show that they have no intention of asking for anything 
against the interests of the consuming public, they will be allowed to pursue 
their legitimate ends. The Sherman Law and the laws protecting individual 
liberty and property are not likely to be revised in favor of any class, except 
when such revision will help the ‘ultimate consumer.’ All subordinate 
groups, therefore, such as trade associations and labor unions, must first 
convince the consumer that they are receiving no profits or wages without 
rendering service. Then they will be in a position to educate the consumer 
to fundamental economic facts. The consumer is sure to react by encourag- 
ing profits and wages which help the whole body of American citizens.” 


Discussions on Important Topics. 


Aside from the routine work of the convention the dis- 
cussions held upon important topics proved of great interest 
and were participated in by practically every member present. 
Every one seemed to feel that he was a part of the convention 
and all appeared to be willing to contribute in thought and 
words to the success of the industry. 

Among the most important addresses made were the 
following: ‘‘The Problem of Materials,” by A. J. Newton, of 
the Eastman Kodak Company; ‘“‘The Problem of Labor,” by 
Charles A. Stinson, of Gatchel & Manning, Philadelphia; “‘The 
Problem of Business,” by E. W. Houser, of Barnes-Crosby 
Company, Chicago, and Roger Cunningham, of Teachenor- 
Bartberger Company, Kansas City; “‘The Problem of Prices,” 
by Adolph Schuetz, of the Sterling Engraving Company, New 
York, and F. W. Gage, of the Gage Printing Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan; ‘“‘ Establishing Our Rights Under State Law,” 
by Charles A. Brodok, Counselor at Law, New York, and J. L. 
Corley, Counselor at Law, St. Louis; ‘Defining Our Rights 
Under Federal Law,” by Louis Flader, Commissioner of the 
International Association of Manufacturing Photoengravers; 
“The Necessity of Proper Accounting Methods,” by Joseph 
Mack, Joseph Mack Printing House, Inc., Detroit; ‘“‘The 
Question of Credits and Collections in War Time,” by E. A. 
LeGros, of The Franklin Company, Chicago; “‘The Necessity 
of Cost-Finding,” by M. J. Colgan, of the Colgan Engraving 
Company, New York, and N. T. Mears, of the Buckbee-Mears 
Company, St. Paul. 

The War Service Committee’s report, made by President 
E. C. Miller, was pronounced by all as the most remarkable 
document ever presented concerning the photoengraving indus- 
try. It was received with tremendous applause, and by a 
unanimous vote was ordered printed in full in the convention 
records and also issued in pamphlet form. 
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The association, through its officers, published a pamphlet 
containing the estimating exercises, which appeared monthly 
in The Photoengravers’ Bulletin in the past year. These were 
distributed to the convention visitors and aroused a great deal 
of appreciative and favorable comment. 

Another progressive step, and one of great importance, was 
the preparation and issuance in pamphlet form of a complete 
accounting system suitable for photoengravers, which was 
drafted by Robert McIntosh & Co., certified public accountants, 
for the international association. This was also printed in 
permanent booklet form and given to the visitors. 


Cost Committee’s Report Creates Interest. 

The most interesting and important work of the convention 
was the discussion of the Cost Committee’s report, which 
dealt with the cost of production during the twelve months 
ending May 31, 1918, and which demonstrated beyond a doubt 
that the cost of photoengravings was mounting steadily and 
that the Standard Scale as now constituted was inadequate to 
meet the new cost conditions. An evening session was held 
and the subject was discussed from every angle by every one 
present. A secret ballot was taken on which every one had an 
opportunity to express his personal views on the question of 
revising the figures on the Standard Scale. The result of the 
secret ballot was unanimously in favor of revision. 

It was finally decided unanimously that the Standard Scale 
be revised on the following basis: Square-finished half-tones, 
minimum charge (five square inches) $3. Zinc etchings, 
minimum charge (five square inches) $2. The succeeding 
figures on the Standard Scale to be computed-on the following 
basis: Square-finished half-tones, $2.50 plus 10 cents per 
square inch up to fifty square inches; 15 cents per square inch 
thereafter. Zinc etchings, $1.6623 plus 6273 cents per square 
inch up to fifty square inches; 10 cents per square inch 
thereafter. 

The new rate on zinc etchings is based upon the fact, well 
known for years, that zinc etchings cost two-thirds as much 
as square-finished half-tones. Although this cost fact has been 
known for years, especially to all those who operate cost 
systems, this is the first time in the history of the business that 
the cost of zinc etchings has been taken into consideration in 
establishing a selling price. 

The Cost Committee was instructed to prepare the revised 
Standard Scale, which is to become effective September 1, 1918. 

The scarcity of labor came in for considerable discussion, 
and the restrictions placed by the Government upon certain 
materials was also considered. A special committee was 
appointed to engage in research work and to find substitutes 
for unusually expensive, restricted and unobtainable materials, 
and to encourage and pass upon all inventions of interest to 
the trade. 

The Cost Committee was instructed to encourage cost- 
finding and to gather statistics pertaining to the cost of produc- 
tion covering an immense quantity of plates for the purpose 
of determining, at all times in the future, a selling price which 
will be fair alike to the producer and the consumer. 


Commissioner’s Report. 

The report of the commissioner of the organization, Louis 
Flader, which is necessarily a long document, covered twelve 
pages of the pamphlet containing the officers’ reports, and we 
regret we are unable to give it in full. We give a few extracts 
which are of more general interest: 

“Tf I were to express tersely the principal difference in the 
conditions prevailing in the photoengraving industry prior to 
August 1, 1914, and those prevailing since April 6, 1917, I 
would say that up to four years ago most of us were of the 
opinion that the photoengraving business was good and that 
the photoengravers were bad. Since that time, photoengravers 
are good and the photoengraving business is bad. 
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“‘During the years when the demand for our products was 
frequently greater than our ability to supply it, the engravers 
themselves did not know the cost of their product or the value 
of their services; consequently they did not profit from their 
efforts as they should have. In the meantime, we have learned 
a great deal about our cost of production and we have gotten 
rid of many of our bad habits of former years, and it is well 
that we have, for were it otherwise, most of us would be out of 
business today. 

“The St. Louis convention made a very wise move in chang- 
ing the Standard Scale and recommending its adoption and 
general use September 1, 1917. Although we had been in the 
war only two months at that time, every act of the St. Louis 
convention testifies to our understanding, forethought and 
wisdom. I am convinced that the St. Louis convention and 
the results following its actions and recommendations were of 
the greatest benefit to our craft and resulted in nothing short 
of the preservation of our various institutions and the industry 
itself. We recognized the increased cost of production and 
recommended a selling price based on the cost of production 
and elastic enough to carry us over for one year. . 

“The Standard Scale is now in use in practically every city 
in the country. It is impossible to give you an accurate report 
on the volume of output sold strictly on the Standard Scale 
basis. In my opinion, fully ninety-five per cent of all photo- 
engraved plates produced in the United States today are sold 
on the basis of the Standard Scale. I feel it unnecessary to 
make any comparisons between the Standard Scale and the 
square-inch rate. I believe that the manufacturing photo- 
engravers of the country understand the difference between 
the two methods and that is all that is needed to make it 
successful. I might say, in passing, that our officials and legal 
counsel encountered no difficulties whatever in convincing any 
tribunal before whom they appeared of the fairness, practi- 
cability and superiority of the Standard Scale over any method 
that is not based upon the cost of production. . . .” 

Speaking on business conditions, Mr. Flader said: ‘“‘ Busi- 
ness conditions have not changed for the better during the 
year, so far as the photoengraving industry is concerned. 
Please bear in mind that prior to the beginning of the war, 
about 525 photoengraving establishments were in operation in 
our country, for the purpose of rendering a service to business 
in general as it was then organized and constituted. Within a 
month after war was declared in Europe, business began to 
adjust itself to the new conditions. A little over a year ago, 
when our country entered the war, business had already under- 
gone great changes and since that time it is organized on an 
entirely different basis than it was before. If it required 525 
photoengraving establishments to supply the demand for photo- 
engravings in 1914, it requires an entirely different number today, 
and we might consider ourselves in the position of a square peg 
trying to fit a round hole. We are rounding into form, however, 
for, to the best of my knowledge and belief, about one thousand 
men have left the workshops and about forty photoengraving 
plants have suspended or ceased operations. 

“Tt is unnecessary to tell you at length that the photo- 
engraver profits most during times when manufacturers, 
wholesalers, jobbers and dealers are making great efforts to 
market their goods. As practically all of our large industries 
and many smaller ones have been commandeered in one way 
or another by the Government in pursuit of its war policy, all 
those so affected have been removed from the competitive 
markets in their particular lines. They do not need to adver- 
tise, and, as a matter of fact, they have nothing to advertise, 
in the ordinary sense of the word. The machine manufacturer 
who formerly had a thousand customers today has one — 
Uncle Sam. So it goes all along the line. We may consider 
our industry to be in a falling market. Photoengraving is in 
a position where the supply is greater than the demand. 
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‘Fluctuations in the volume of business are extremely 
violent. The cost of production is higher than ever. Disband 
the international association at this convention and what do 
you suppose would become of the business as a whole and your 
business in particular? The international association can not 
and does not hold itself responsible for the success or failure 
of any individual member or non-member. It disseminates 
information and knowledge, crystallizes thought, forms policies 
and makes it possible for you to conduct your business in an 
efficient, honorable and a profitable manner. . . .” 

Referring to the matter of litigation, Mr. Flader said, in 
part: ‘For a number of years a few men in the photoengraving 
industry have had certain ideas pertaining to the sale of our 
products. In the last six or seven years, these ideas have taken 
concrete form, their first expression being the Standard Scale 
created by George H. Benedict, which embraced a selling price 
based upon the cost of production. Up to that time the product 
was sold on a square-inch basis, which was nothing more or 
less than an arbitrary guess. When the Standard Scale was 
first introduced, it met with very little favor and it required 
several years of cost-finding agitation to bring about an under- 
standing in the minds of the photoengravers, so that they 
could see the relation between the cost of production and the 
selling price. It is only within the last three years that the 
craft, as a whole, has reached some sort of understanding on 
this most vital subject. Our understanding improves from day 
to day and from year to year, as is attested by the fact that 
today ninety-five per cent of the product is sold on the basis 
of the Standard Scale. 

“The development that has taken place in advertising, 
printing and engraving has brought about a condition where 
the Standard Scale or any other selling schedule can be applied 
only to a small portion of our output. In other words, it will 
cover only the simpler forms of photoengraving, such as ordi- 
nary zinc etchings, square-finished half-tones and outline half- 
tones of simple form. All other manipulations, and these today 
are in the majority, contain nothing but the element of time in 
addition to the scale rate provided for a plate of a given size. 
With this thought in mind, it is very evident that we must 
know the cost of production accurately and definitely to 
establish a Standard Scale or any other instrument used for 
the same purpose. After that, we must know the hour-cost, so 
that we can sell the additional time spent in the production at 
a rate fair to all concerned. Can there be any argument on 
this point? 

““Most States have laws on their statute-books prohibiting 
manufacturers and dealers from fixing prices for commodities 
and articles in common use. None have laws that prevent 
the fixing of prices for services rendered that are not expressed 
in commodities or articles in common use. The question for 
us to determine, then, is this: Is photoengraving a commodity 
or an article in common use? Personally, I have stated on 
numerous occasions, and long before the litigation was even 
begun in New York, that in my opinion the photoengraver 
rendered a service resulting in a product made to order and of 
value only to him who ordered it and for whom it was made. 

“When the indictments were voted against eight officers 
of the New York Photoengravers’ Board of Trade, we saw an 
opportunity to define the status of photoengraving such as we 
never had before. Those who appeared against us in this case 
hoped to inflict a great injury upon the photoengraving 
industry and to disrupt our organization. Instead of ac- 
complishing their purpose they helped to give'us a better 
understanding of our own business and our rights under the 
law. For that we are duly grateful. 

“Judge Mulqueen had the case under advisement for one 
year, and his very complete decision speaks for itself. It 
demonstrates, far better than any man in this industry could 
do it, just what service we render, and no photoengraver can 
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read that decision without having a higher appreciation of his 
calling and its value to the public. 

“‘The very nature of the photoengraving industry and the 
service rendered refutes all charges made against us for viola- 
tion of the various laws against price-fixing. Having been in 
close contact with legal counsel in the New York case and with 
all the parties thereto, and being one of the respondents in the 
complaint filed by the Federal Trade Commission, I do not 
hesitate to say that in my opinion it is impossible to sustain 
the charge that we have violated either the state or federal 
laws in this respect. I am quite willing to admit that the laws 
on the subject serve a good purpose when applied to the lines 
for which they were intended, viz., in the sale of “commodities 
and articles in common use’, in the case of the state law, and 
in the restriction of ‘commerce’ in the case of the Sherman Law. 
I claim, however, and in that claim I am sustained by Judge 
Mulqueen and undoubtedly will be by every authority that 
gives the subject equal consideration, that photoengraving is 
not a commodity or an article in common use within the mean- 
ing of the state law, nor is it commerce within the meaning 
of the federal law. 

“‘T have gone so far into this subject that I am fully satur- 
ated with it, and although it may startle you, I want to say 
that in my opinion price-fixing in the photoengraving industry 
is absolutely unnecessary. All we need is an accurate and 
thorough knowledge of costs and accounting, and with that as 
our guide, we shall be able to do business in a profitable manner 
by simply applying ordinary common sense, decency and a 
spirit of codperation. We are amply protected by law against 
unfair practices on the part of our competitors, and when we 
place ourselves in a position where we know what we are 
talking about, we will have no difficulty in invoking the aid of 
the law, which up to this time has been used chiefly to prose- 
cuteus: . « .” 

“It would be cruel to dwell upon the mistakes of the past 
and the conditions of the present and make no recommendation 
as to the future. What has the future in store for us and how 
are we going to meet it? 

‘Present conditions may be described as follows: 

“‘ Effect— The demand for photoengravings is about thirty- 
three per cent below normal. The cost of production is higher 
than ever before. 

“‘Cause.— The adjustment of business to war requirements. 
The inroads made by competitive methods of illustrating. The 
scarcity of materials and labor is responsible for the high cost 
of both. 

“Now as to the future. As industries are commandeered 
and concentrated for war purposes, the demand for photo- 
engravings will diminish. The exact ratio of diminution 
depends upon the length of the war. The cost of production 
will continue to rise, because both materials and labor will rise 
in price as long as war activities continue. 

‘After the war there will be a cessation of present-day 
activities and, in consequence, a period of stagnation until 
industry readjusts itself to the new conditions. Business will 
never go back into the same channels, nor will it be conducted along 
the same lines that it was before the war. New conditions will 
arise and new adjustments will be necessary to meet them. 
The photoengraving industry will probably suffer most during 
that period between the time that the war ceases and new 
activities and adjustments begin and are well under way. 
From that time on we should experience a period of the greatest 
activity, due to the fact that practically every manufacturer, 
wholesaler, jobber and distributer who has abandoned his 
former lines and devoted himself wholly to war products and 
government contracts will be in the position of a man starting 
in a new business, and the amount of printing, advertising and 
engraving that is bound to follow will be enormous. Jt is worth 
all it costs and more to maintain our organization and to have 
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our industry upon a sound footing in preparation and anticipation 
of that period of unprecedented activity. We have learned from 
experience that activity does not necessarily mean prosperity, and 
this period will be a prosperous one for the photoengraver only if 
we enter upon it as an organized body with a full understanding 
of every element entering into our business. 

“‘My advice to you is to forget the methods of the past. 
We are done with them forever. Bad as they were, they were 
perhaps good enough under the conditions which existed at 
the time they were practiced. Those conditions will never be 
duplicated, and to try to meet the new conditions with old 
methods will result in nothing but ruin for those who attempt it. 

“We are beginning to apply science to industry as it has 
never been applied before, in this country at least. Photo- 
engraving will hold its own during and after the war only if 
we can meet the demands made upon us by the necessity of 
the times. The conditions forced upon us in these times will 
make us think and we have already learned to do without 
certain things that were formerly thought indispensable. It 
does not follow, by any means, that we must stick to the 
present methods of performing our work. Our task is to replace, 
as far as possible, human frailties and inaccuracies with scientific 
and mechanical devices that will lighten the labor of the working 
man, permit him to earn more, cheapen the cost of the product and 
enable the manufacturer to sell at a lower price and make a greater 
profit. The future and the success of this business do not depend 
upon our ability to raise prices indefinitely. In fact, such a course 
of action would eventually put us out of business altogether by 
reducing the demand for our products to a point where it dis- 
appeared entirely. Our success and the future of this business 
depend entirely upon the knowledge we possess and the thought 
and efforts we put into it, so that we may render a better service 
at a lower price, thereby creating a greater demand for what we 
make. Prices as we know them have nothing to do with profits. 
It is the margin between the cost of production and the selling price 
that determines whether a business is profitable or not. Half-tones 
may be sold at one dollar an inch and yet the business may be 
unprofitable; they may be sold at ten cents an inch and produce a 
handsome profit. It all depends on what it costs to produce them. 

“Assuming that we will develop the technical side of the 
photoengraving business to a point where we can compete in 
both quality and price with all other methods, the new order 
of things demands that we do business on a more scientific 
basis than before. We must give more attention to the cost 
of all non-productive elements usually termed ‘overhead.’ It 
is very likely that present conditions will prove a blessing in 
disguise to many of us, by ridding our establishments of 
unnecessary help, especially in the clerical, sales and office 
forces. We have all carried too heavy a burden in unnecessary 
space, unnecessary help of every description, unnecessary 
equipment, wasteful consumption of material, and in other 
items of expense which contribute absolutely nothing to the 
welfare of the business. There is no room in this business for 
non-productive elements, and the sooner we get rid of them the 
better it will be for us. Remember, photoengraving is a 
service — not an article or a commodity in common use. You 
can not advertise it, sell it or manufacture it as you can a 
commodity or an article in common use. To try to do so means 
to waste your money. Imagine a lawyer or a doctor chasing 
salesmen all over the country trying to sell his services. Cer- 
tainly, you can send salesmen out to sell commodities and 
ready-made articles of every description, but you can not suc- 
cessfully send out men to a great distance to sell a service such as 
we render and do it at a profit, generally speaking. The greatest 
mistake we have ever made, and I hope that we have seen the last 
of it, is to treat photoengraving as a manufacturing industry and 
the product as a factory product. The sooner we get the factory 
idea out of our minds and the quicker we get the thought that 
we are selling a service the more we will profit and prosper. 
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“Tn conclusion, I will say that the international association 
has done a wonderful work in late years and that we have to 
thank it, which means to thank ourselves, for the preservation 
of our honorable calling. The near future will bring with it 
political, social and economic changes and reforms that are 
bound to affect us. If we are well organized, we will meet 
these issues and meet them successfully. If we are disorganized, 
we will be swept out of the way. We have been severely tried 
in recent times and it gives me great pleasure to be able to say 
that we have within our ranks men who are stanch and true 
and the equal of any in the business world. We have never 
been confronted with a danger of any kind that we have not 
faced manfully and intelligently. No obstacles have been put 
in our way that we have not surmounted. We have men 
within our ranks possessed of leadership of the highest quality, 
and our members are at all times willing to give the best there 
is in them for the advancement of the cause. I am sure that 
we will come through this struggle cleaner, better and stronger 
than ever, just as our beloved nation will triumph over the 
enemy and unfurl the banner of liberty, freedom and democracy 
to the world. . . .” 

Election of Officers. 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, E. C. Miller, Chicago; first vice-president, Adolph 
Schuetz, New York; second vice-president, Charles A. Stinson, 
Philadelphia; secretary-treasurer, J. C. Bragdon, Pittsburgh. 
Executive Committee: F. W. Gage, Battle Creek, Michigan; 
N. T. Mears, St. Paul, Minnesota; Roger Cunningham, Kansas 
City, Missouri; P. T. Blogg, Baltimore, Maryland; George K. 
Hebb, Detroit, Michigan. 

The above list of officers includes the re-election of all 
former officers and Messrs. Gage and Blogg of the Executive 
Committee. This demonstrates, as nothing else can, the esteem 
in which the officers are held by the members and the appreci- 
ation shown for their past efforts. To these officers is due a 
great amount of credit for the success of the organization. 

The dues of the organization were raised to $1.50 per 
journeyman per quarter, to meet the rising expenses connected 
with growing activities. 

The name of the organization was changed to The American 
Photoengravers’ Association. 

From the standpoint of attendance, the Detroit convention 
was one of the largest of all. Over 230 ladies and gentlemen 
registered from fifty different cities reaching from coast to 
coast. Individual firms to the number of 115 were represented 
by one or more persons. Complete harmony marked every 
act of the convention, and the novelty of holding a convention 
in a “dry” town, together with the spirit of the times, brought 
about a complete and prompt attendance at every session. 
Never did a gathering of photoengravers show such a desire 
to accomplish its work thoroughly and without loss of time. 
It must not be inferred that the social features were entirely 
forgotten. The Detroit photoengravers acquitted themselves 
nobly in dispensing a brand of hospitality all their own. There 
were theater parties for the ladies, shopping tours, sightseeing 
tours and all the little personal niceties and touches that go 
so far to make a visit enjoyable. Social events included an 
automobile trip through and around the city in which all 
participated, and the banquet at the Hotel Tuller, at which 
the guests were entertained by toasts and addresses made by 
the leaders of the industry, and during which Edgar A. Guest, 
the celebrated poet and journalist of Detroit, regaled his 
audience and moved them from laughter to tears and back 
again with recitations of his own compositions. 

The Detroit convention was a marked success and every 
one attending it went away with a better appreciation of the 
service rendered by his industry to the public at large, a higher 
appreciation of the value of organization, and with an inspira- 
tion to help others by helping himself. 
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Illustrating improvements which 
result when proper consideration 
is given the selection and arrange- 
ment of type with a view both to 
pleasing form and to readability. 
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WROTE THE FIRST 
BOOKLETABOUT 
MOVING PICTURE 
ADVERTISING SIX 
YEARS AGO; SINCE 
THEN MOVING PIC- 
TURES HAVE BECOME 
A RECOGNIZED FAC- 
TOR IN ADVERTISING. 


MY LATEST BOOKLET 
ON THIS SUBJECT 


IS.NOW OFF THE 
PRESS. I WILL GLAD- 
LY MAIL COPIES TO 
ADVERTISING AND 
SALES EXECUTIVES 
WHO MAKE THE RE- 
QUEST ON BUSINESS 
STATIONERY. 


THIS BOOKLET EX- 
PLAINS AND _ ILLUS- 
TRATES MOVING PIC- 
TURE ADVERTISING— 
TELLS AND SHOWS 
HOW PHOTOPLAYS 
ARE PRODUCED IN 
THE STUDIO, AND 
HOW THE FILM IS 
MADE READY IN 
THE LABORATORY 
FOR SCREEN PRESEN- 
TATION. 


PREPARE FOR YOUR 
EVENTUAL USE OF 


MOVING. PICTURES _IN 
ADVERTISING AND SELL- 
ING, BY SENDING FOR 
THIS BOOKLET TODAY— 
IT WILL COST YOU 
NOTHING AND WILL 
TEACH YOU MUCH. 


—Watterson R. Rothacker— 
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Advertising 
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I wrote the first 
booklet about 
Moving Picture 
Advertising 
Six years ago 


Since then moving pictures 
have become a recognized 
factor in advertising. 

My latest booklet on this 
subject is now off the press 








I will gladly mail copies to 
advertising and sales execu- 
tives who make the request 
on business stationery. 


This booklet explains and illus- 
trates moving picture advertising 
—tells and shows how photoplays 
are produced in the studio, and 
how the film is made ready in the 
laboratory for screen presentation. 


Prepare 
for your eventual use of mov- 
ing pictures in advertising 
and selling, 


by sending for this booklet to-day 
—it will cost you nothing and will 
teach you much. 

Watterson R. Rothacker 


Rothacker Film Mfg. Co. 
Successor to 
Industrial Moving Picture 
Company 
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The More Pleasing Is Not Necessarily the Better. 

Display in typography is the setting apart and emphasizing 
of the important words of the copy so that the features of the 
composition may be easily and quickly grasped by the reader. 
It has a value, also, in attracting attention. In the present 
instance, however, we are going to discuss the subject from the 
first angle, and, to do so, are fortunate in having two admirable 
examples with which to illustrate our ideas on this subject. 


we 


The Exhibition Golf Match, for the 
benefit of the Red Cross, between 
Mrs. William A. Gavin, Women's 
Eastern and Metropolitan Champion, 
and Mr. J. Williams, Professional of 
the Piping Rock Club, will commence 
at three o'clock this afternoon. 


Fic. 1. 
Pleasing to the eye but ineffectual in so far as publicity is concerned because the 
important points are not displayed to aid readers in grasping 
the sense easily and quickly. 


In fact, these particular examples are in themselves sufficient 
proof that display does enable a reader to grasp readily, and 
with the least possible effort, the essential points in a printed 
form or advertisement. 

The examples in question, Figs. 1 and 2, were sent us by 
J. M. Harris, of the S. S. Corporation, circular letter specialists, 
New York city, who, in sending them, wrote in part as follows: 
“‘There is a controversy between the manager of this organiza- 
tion and the man who set the job, each, of course, claiming that 
his set-up is the better, but which much-discussed question we 
will leave to your better judgment.” Our readers will note 
from the above that Mr. Harris was careful to avoid advising 
us as to his status in the case, and we do not know whether he 
is the employer, the compositor or a friendly arbitrator. If we 
step on his toes we do so for the good of the cause, and the fact 
that he did not advise us of his interest shows that he wants 
an impartial decision. 

Does he ask which is the more pleasing? The more effective 
from a publicity standpoint? Noto both. He only asks which 
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In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and the examples will be 
specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. By this method 
the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 





































appeals to us as the better, which means that all features — 
appearance, effectiveness, value, etc.— must be considered if a 
“ reason-why ” answer is to be given. 

We all admire the beautiful, and the beautiful is worthy of 
our admiration. But printing should be more than beautiful; 
beauty with utility should be the watchword of typographers. 
A pleasing piece of type composition that does not function 
well in the purpose for which it was intended is good only from 


The Exhibition Golf Match 
for the benefit of the 


between 
MRS. WILLIAM A. GAVIN 
(Women’s Eastern and Metropolitan Champion) 
and 
fe WILLIAMS 
(Professional of the Piping Rock Club) 
will commence at three o'clock this afternoon 


Fic. 2. 
This arrangement is not so “pretty” as the one alongside, but it has the greater 
advantage of being easily and quickly comprehended, thus making 
it more effectual as advertising. 


the standpoint of beauty. Printing, however, is not produced 
and paid for in order that the customer may see something 
pretty. He can find many beautiful specimens of printing 
which it will cost him nothing to admire. 

Printing is bought and produced primarily to disseminate 
information, and the better it conveys that information the 
better printing it is. 

A composition that is well displayed, but which disregards 
the fundamentals of art to such an extent that it is an abomina- 
tion in the sight of recipients, causing them to turn from it in 
disgust, is manifestly a poor piece of printing. Such a com- 
position does not convey the information efficiently, for many 
will not read it because of its uninviting appearance. This 
has been proved beyond question many times. 

The composition that is a model of good typography 
in so far as form, harmony, etc., are concerned, but in which 
the important features are poorly set forth and comprehension 
made tedious and difficult, is also poor typography in the 
broadest sense. It does not convey the information efficiently 
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because of the comparative difficulty experienced by the reader 
in getting the sense of it. 

Obviously Fig. 1 is a pleasing piece of typography. It 
should not offend the most refined taste and none could intelli- 
gently cast it aside because of poor appearance. However, 
reader, is it possible to grasp the essential points of the copy 
at a glance? It is not. It is necessary to read every line 
slowly and carefully before comprehension of the whole is a 
fact. That means much of the “punch” possible does not 
exist. On the other hand, Fig. 2 is not a revelation in art 
as applied to typography. Nevertheless, at a glance, and by 
cursory reading only, the information that two golf stars are 
going to play a game for the benefit of the Red Cross is suc- 
cinctly given. 

Fig. 1 is pretty; that is certain. It may be likened to 
the well-groomed society belle on whose naturally good features 
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sizes and styles. 
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The advertisement shown above represents an attempt fora picturesque effect by 
the use of an exceptionally prominent border — perhaps with a view to attracting 
attention. Does such a border have sufficient value in attracting attention to com- 
pensate for the loss of effectiveness otherwise? Would not interesting words, prop- 
erly displayed, standing out because not dominated by noisy surroundings, attract 
the roving eye of the reader more effectually? The prominence of the display type is 
plainly weakened by the prominence of the border. Furthermore, the act of reading 
is made irritating and it is difficult for the reader to concentrate. Under such con- 
ditions it is too much to hope that the words of the advertiser will be properly 
impressed on the mind of the reader and that he will be influenced thereby. 
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no pains or expense has been spared to make her more beauti- 
ful— but she is an idler. On the other hand, Fig. 2 hits 
straight from the shoulder — it accomplishes its task effec- 
tually. It may be likened to the man of affairs who looks 
neat, but who places his business affairs above questions of 
stylish dress. These illustrations are far-fetched, of course, 
but they are purposely made so to effectively illustrate our 
point that printing to be good must not only be pleasing but 
efficient in accomplishing the task for which it was intended. 

Mr. Harris did not ask us which was the more pleasing. 
Had he done so we would have answered, “‘ Fig. 1, easily.” 
He asked us which was the better, and that means superior 
on the average in all respects. Considering the arrangements 
in this broad light, giving the same consideration to utility as 
we do-to beauty, and remembering the little card had an object 
to accomplish, we answer without hesitation that Fig. 2 is 
the better. In it comprehension is made quick and easy 
through the setting apart and emphasizing of the features by 
their arrangement in lines and in sizes of type in relation to 
their importance. 

Display is essential; it is an aid to reading and comprehen- 
sion. Fig. 1 is pretty and inviting to the eye; Fig. 2 is 
effectual and by no means ugly. 

Are there any dissenting votes? 
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Picturesque or Practical—Which ? 


Many compositors seem to have the idea that the pic- 
turesque is an advantage in typographic design and, to give 
expression to that idea, use fancy, decorative borders around 
advertisements as well as other printed forms. Common sense 
should tell us — and, fortunately, it does in most cases — that 
the eye will be attracted to the thing which is most prominent, 
and for that reason the flowery, decorative and picturesque 
will attract more than the plain. Advertisers and business 
men, however, do not pay for space in a newspaper to exploit 
the picturesqueness of a border. They buy space in newspapers 
and order broadsides, circulars, etc., that they may talk to 
many through the medium of the printed word. 

_No one doubts the value of the picturesque—that is, pro- 
vided it is utilized intelligently; provided it helps, rather 
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Fic. 4 

Now look at this one. The hecklers have been silenced and the speaker is given 
undivided attention. Compare the prominence of the display lines in this plain 
handling of the advertisement with the same lines in the advertisement on the left. 
Note that in the complicated maze of Fig. 3 the larger lines, though in bold type, 
do not stand out, while here they fairly jump at you. Attention of readers may be 
obtained by many subterfuges, but such attention is seldom worth much, for the 
average reader has been “fooled” too often that way. Interesting words, standing 
out above borders, etc., conveying interesting information concerning merchandise— 
appealing to the reader’s sense of economy with low prices; to his sense of pride 
with up-to-date styles and quality —are most effective in attracting attention. 


than hinders, the advertiser’s talk. Common sense, however, 
causes us to doubt the value of a border which is so picturesque 
that it continually draws the attention of the reader away 
from the type-matter of the advertisement, the message of 
the advertiser. 

Fortunately, examples may be provided to demonstrate the 
facts outlined above. We are showing on this page an adver- 
tisement in which the picturesque was attempted by the use 
of a fancy, decorative border (Fig. 3). Alongside, the same 
type-matter which appears inside the fancy border is shown 
surrounded by a plain rule border (Fig. 4). Admirers of the 
picturesque who imagine that the value of such borders in 
attracting attention compensates for the loss of effectiveness 
otherwise should compare the two carefully and with a mind 
open to conviction. 

With the one alongside the other, readers will readily see 
that Fig. 3 is the more picturesque. If they look closely 
and compare thoughtfully they will see other things also. 

They will see that the display is not so prominent and 
emphatic in Fig. 3 as in Fig. 4, for in the former, the pic- 
turesque, the type is compelled to compete with the ornate 
border, which is exceptionally strong in attracting attention, 
perhaps to the advertisement but assuredly from the type 
inside it. Possibly lovers of the picturesque in borders will 
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note that in Fig. 3 the effect of a haze is given, a blurred 
appearance being suggested, whereas in Fig. 4 the image is 
clear-cut and sharp. It is impressed on the reader’s eye with 
the same sharpness as a properly focused image appears on the 
ground glass of a camera — that is, no suggestion of a blur 
is produced by it. 

The weaknesses of Fig. 3 pointed out above affect the 
value of the advertisement by weakening the force of the 
display and by making concentration on the type-matter 
difficult, causing reading to 
become an act fraught with 
considerable irritation. 

Words, seemingly, are 
needless to express an idea 
when such examples as the 
two shown on the preceding 
page are available. They 
tell the whole story graphic- 
ally and effectively. 

As far as appearances 
go, too, the harmony in Fig. 
4 is better, the advertise- 
ment being thereby made 
more inviting to the eye of 
the reader. 

The picturesque has ‘its 
value, of course, but printing 
is done that information 
may be disseminated. If a 
picturesque treatment of a 
printed advertisement aids 
in obtaining attention for 
it without making the act of 
reading difficult and irritat- 
ing, it is valuable. Pictur- 
esqueness obtained by the 
use of flowery, decorative 
borders of such size and 
character that the type is 
subordinated is a fault 
rather than a virtue, as 
can be seen readily by a 
comparison of the two ex- 
amples forming the. basis of 
this article. 

Plain rules make by far 
the best borders, as they 
serve all the practical pur- 
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labor, has consequently been enthusiastic enough to give, 
perhaps, even more than one of them a trial. 

It is seldom, however, that exclusive rule-and-figure 
workers, such as those who specialize in producing railroad 
tariffs, have been caught with these systems, and the reason is 
obvious. These men know a trick worth two of experimenting 
with that class of work. Experience has convinced them that 
the speediest, cleanest, most accurate and only known way of 
turning out tabular matter that will “lift”? when the screws 
are put to it, and print in 
any kind of shipshape after 
that, is the original method 
of casting it up to ems of 
the type in which it is in- 
tended.to be set, and either 
picking the table out of the 
case by hand or running it off 
on the monotype, putting the 
finishing touches on it after 
it comes from the machine. 

By “finishing touches” is 
meant centering the “‘cock”’ 
4 on all four, six, eight and 
? Mnnlivnticn other braces of even ems 
—— . should there be bracework 
used in the matter at all; 
adding or dropping a quad 
line across the page in order 
to make the depth conform 
to a given number of twelve 
or eight point ems so that 
the down rules may be cut 
to a standard instead of a 
bastard length; centering all 
figures in the figure columns 
on the stub braces; ruling up 
the matter and looking after 
the foot-notes. 

The writer has been 
closely identified with tariff 
work for the last quarter of 
a century, and has probably 
seen every new wrinkle in- 
troduced to the trade in that 
time, calculated to simplify 
and hasten the production 
of table work, but he can 
not recall one that has ever 
adequately filled the purpose 




















poses for which borders are an mE 
intended —classification, 
unification, etc.— without in 


Simple house-organ cover by Otto H. Wisotske, with The American Multigraph 


it was intended to. Nor will 
there, in his estimation, ever 


the least taking away from Company, Cleveland, Ohio. The unique style of lettering embodied in the lines of the be invented a device that 


the prominence of the type 
of the advertisement. 

The consistent use of plain rule borders around all adver- 
tisements in a newspaper not only improves the appearance 
of the paper because of the uniformity thereby obtained, but 
causes the advertisements individually to be more effective 
by cutting down the. number of forces of attraction and by 
allowing the type to stand out. 





“SHORT CUT” TO TABULAR COMPOSITION. 


BY TEDDY FACEY. 


Several schemes or methods have been originated during 
recent years which sought to be practical short cuts in executing 
tabular or rule-and-figure work. Some of these have been 
placed on the market, and the inexperienced proprietor, ever 
ready to grasp at anything that tends to conserve time and 


title, combined with the graphic representation of the leading items to be found in the \s Se ey 
issue, suggest that The Ginger Jar is a most interesting publication. will entirely fill the bill in 


that respect. It isn’t that 
the work is so intricate that its solution by other than 
the old cut-and-dried method is all but impossible. It is 
rather because of its extreme simplicity; and, although 
a working knowledge of typesetting and the point system are 
the only two requisites necessary to correctly and quickly 
produce it, it is the little rule dividers (that are required to 
be type-high in order to print and designate where one part 
of the bits that form the whole begins and ends) that cause the 
difficulty. While it has been tried by various means to 
solve the problem of a short and workable manner outside of 
the ordinary of producing tabular matter, such as riding a 
very shallow rule on the top of quads of uniform height spotted 
and placed for that particular purpose, the old hand method, 
which of late years has been considerably enhanced by the 
use of the monotype, is still supreme. 





A Matter o 
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No man is ever equipped~ 
equipping ones self'is a 
continuous performance 


In so far as form and general appearance are concerned, a result similar to the 
above cover-design could have been obtained by the use of typefounder’s mate- 
rials. By the employment of hand-lettering and conventionalized decoration, 
however, the quality of individuality is added to the beauty and effectiveness 
of this cover-design by the William F. Fell Company, Philadelphia. However 
neat, pleasing and effectual the design might have been made with type and type 
ornaments, the result could not be other than commonplace to a degree because 
of the general familiarity with the better type-faces through continued use. 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be 
marked “For Criticism’’ and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Postage on packages containing specimens must not be included in package 
of specimens, unless letter postage is placed on the entire package. Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. 























L. H. McNEIL, Fostoria, Ohio.— The speci- 
mens you have sent us are pleasing, and effective 
as well. We have no practical suggestions to 
make which would result in the improvement of 
any one of them. 

FISHER TYPESETTING ComPANY, Wheeling, 
West Virginia.— While not an example of high- 
grade printing, the invoice you send out with 
orders of machine composition is comprehensive 











typography. The only fault we have to find 
with any of those comprising your last consign- 
ment to us is the use of so many capitals on the 
announcement-card for the Knox-Andresen Com- 
pany. The items used under the heading “ Pro- 
duction Machinery and Tools” should by all 
means have been set in capitals and lower-case. 

CRESCENT INK AND CoLor Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania— While we can not see 








is not so much red used init. We are reproducing 
the label as received from you on this page, and, 
alongside, show a resetting of the same form along 
more dignified lines. While you may contend, 
as many rightly do, that a package-label should 
be set in larger type than some other forms, we 
contend that they need not be set in such large 
sizes as used by you. We contend, further, that 
if smaller types are used the increased amount 
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No claim is icine that com resetting represents atta ae cenit pnatttian of the copy. 
It is shown to illustrate by their correction the faults of the original along- 
side, which are outlined in the review of Harry S. Stick, on this page. 


Crowded with bold types, in most instances set in larger size than was necessary, and 
overdecorated, this package-label is uninviting to the eye because of the sugges- 
tion of congestion it creates in the mind and because of its complexity. 















and gives your customers all the details con- 
cerning their work at a glance. 


Orto H. WisotskE, Cleveland, Ohio.— The 
specimens you have sent us are exceptionally 
pleasing. Excellent taste in the selection of type- 
faces, combined with their simple arrangement, 
results in an appearance of dignity quite worthy 
of high praise. We are reproducing a cover of 
The Ginger Jar on page 611. 

Hays ADVERTISING AGENCY, Burlington, Ver- 
mont.— The booklet, ‘‘ Vermont — and Granite,” 
is a handsome one. The character of the illustra- 
tions, the color of ink used, and the character 
and color of stock — India Tint Japan — com- 
bine to produce a most artistic piece of printing 
of a quality which instantly appeals to those 
of discriminating taste. 

NorMAN ParKINSON, Hamilton, Ontario.— 
Your letter-head is interesting and unique, but 
the craftsmanship thereon is not good, the letters 
being quite stiff and ragged. The lines in type 
which appear below the hand-lettered portion of 
the design are crowded too closely, and an effect 
of congestion is produced which makes reading 
difficult and comprehension slow. 

EvucENE J. Vacco, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— 


Specimens of your work always appeal to us, 
especially because of their simple and readable 





anything of value in the first page of the folder 
announcing your readiness and ability to care 
for “those big orders of yours on a big scale,” 
except whatever value there may be in impressing 
the crescent upon the minds of recipients, we see 
considerable merit in the unusual combination of 
announcement and illustration of your building 
on the third page. 

Harry S. Stick, Denver, Colorado.— Any job 
of printing in which the page, or the border, is 
crowded full of large, bold types can not be pleas- 
ing. The intelligent utilization of white space 
and the employment of contrast are prime 
requisites of good typography. Looking at the 
package-label for the Denver Press we see a great 
many things in a haze of complexity which makes 
quick and lasting comprehension doubtful in the 
extreme. The effect of congestion brought about 
by the use of overlarge types, crowding the 
borders, makes the reader feel uncomfortable and 
causes the work to be uninviting in appearance 
to his eyes. We are writing somewhat figuratively 
here — as there are comparatively few words 
in the design— but, nevertheless, the same 
faulty practice in other forms would easily come 
nearer to reality. The label is also overdone in 
the matter of decoration and for that reason we 
prefer the one on which the border is printed in 
black only as it is somewhat simpler and as there 





of white space will cause the smaller letters to 
have equal if not greater prominence than the 
larger sizes crowded for breathing room. Dignity 
is important; a dignified form can not displease. 







Eart E. Amprust, Cincinnati, Ohio.— There 
is considerable merit in your typography, not the 
least meritorious feature of which is its simplicity 
of arrangement. The use of extended and regular 
forms of Cheltenham Bold in combination for the 
display lines of the mailing-folder, ‘A Revolution 
in City Life,’ creates an inharmonious appear- 
ance, and the fact that the display lines are 
crowded in some instances adds further to this 
poor effect, making comprehension slow and 
uncertain to a degree. 











Morris Reiss Press, New York city.— In 
common with other collections of specimens sent 
us, the last package from you contains many 
pleasing and interesting designs. In arrange- 
ment and display, and in the colors used, we see 
no opportunities for improvement except in so 
far as personal taste would be concerned, and 
personal taste is too often prejudiced to be 
considered in passing upon the merit or lack of 
merit of specimens of printing. We compli- 
ment you on the excellence of your work. 

M. Z. Remspurcu, Inglewood, California.— 
The specimens you have sent us are pleasing, 
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being nicely arranged and well displayed. We 
suggest that you avoid the use of text and roman 
letters in the same design. especially when both 
styles are in approximately uniform sizes, under 
which circumstances the difference in shape and 
character of design is particularly noticeable. An 
example of this fault is found in the title-page of 
the folder for The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, the type-faces for the main display 
lines thereof being Engraver’s Old English, with 
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features are too prominent and handicap the 
effectiveness of the important type-matter. We 
are not admirers of script letters, and do not like 
to see them used except in wedding announce- 
ments, invitations, etc. Had you followed the 
same simple style of arrangement you did and 
set the entire design in the Copperplate Gothic, 
or some good roman letter, your design would be 
much better. The script does not harmonize 
with the block letter — Copperplate Gothic — 
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considerable matter, types should be selected in 
which the advantage of legibility of lower-case 
characters may be obtained with the companion 
advantage of having capitals to match for pur- 
poses of display and variety. Your firm’s 
stationery, printed in deep green and gold on 
mouse-colored (gray) stock, is pleasing, but we 
consider that you have been a little too lavish 
in the use of gold. A little less would have 
resulted in a richer appearance. 


Bumett S Weinberger Co 


PRINTERS DESIGNERS ENGRAVERS 
626 FEDERAL ST: TEL: HARRISON 6591 


CHICAGO 


Interesting hand-lettered letter-head of a progressive Chicago printing-plant. 


Missal initial letters, and condensed Litho 
Roman. On the title-page of the program for 
the graduation exercises of the Los Angeles State 
Normal School the middle group is placed a 
little too low on the page in so far as interest of 
position and good balance are concerned. Excep- 
tional taste in the selection of colors is manifested 
in all specimens of the collection. 

L. A. BraAveRMAN, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania.— The high quality of your typography 
while identified with The Heintzemann Press, 
Boston, is being maintained with your new 
employers, the Dando Printing & Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia. Especially pleasing are 
the several booklets written and printed by your 
company to exploit the advantages afforded by 
its advertising service department. These com- 
bine the several unique and distinctive features 
that have always characterized your work and 
which create in it that valuable quality known 
as individuality. Several of these cover-designs 
are reproduced on this page. 

MartTIN A. FIscHER, Baltimore, Maryland.— 
Most of the specimens which you have sent us 
are pleasing in arrangement and nicely printed. 
Too many different styles of type were used in 
the combination announcement and ticket for 
the ““Navy Night” entertainment of the Balti- 
more Press Club, making it commonplace and 
unpleasing. Had one style been used —a light- 
face roman old style, though, perhaps, the line 
“Navy Night” could have been left in the text — 
the appearance of the card would be more dig- 
nified and attractive. It is regrettable that you 
did not set the type of the third page of the 
folder for Schneidereith & Company in wider 
measure, for, as set, the type-group is too deep 
and not wide enough to harmonize perfectly with 
the proportions of the page. The small amount 
of marginal space at the bottom contrasted with 
the large amount of white space at the two 
sides presents an unbalanced and displeasing 
appearance. 

Harry B. Torsetr, Clinton, Oklahoma.— 
While neither of the note-heads for the Lacy 
Hotel could be considered in the light of high-grade 
typography and printing, your rearrangement is 
much better than the original. First of all, the 
type-faces used by you are more legible than the 
gray tone letters used in the original heading. 
You also had the good judgment to give the type 
full sway, whereas in the original the decorative 


you used for the lines of minor importance, the 
character and shape of the letters being altogether 
different. 

Kart H. Wacner, Davenport, lowa.— You 
are to be congratulated on the general excellence 
of the printing you and your coworkers are 
doing. Typography and presswork are of a high 
order of excellence, and the colors were selected 
with taste and discrimination. The tickets are 
especially good, although on the one for the 
concert of the Davenport Zither Club, the use of 
so many capital letters makes reading and com- 
prehension slow and difficult. The Copperplate 
Gothics are an admirable letter for designs in 
which there are few lines, but where there is 
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Booklet-cover along simple lines, designed by Louis 
A. Braverman, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Original 
was printed in deep green and brown on gray stock. 


Brown PRINTING Company, Camden, Arkan- 
sas— Your latest bill-head is satisfactory, 
although we consider that the small groups in 
the upper corners should have been set in smaller 
type. As an example of the fault we have often 
pointed out in your work, compare the red used 
in printing your letter-head with the orange-red 
used on this bill-head. The red of the letter- 
head is entirely too purplish, and the effect 
produced is jarring, whereas the orange-red and 
black of the bill-head form an especially pleasing 
combination. Not only is the latter combination 
more pleasing from an artistic standpoint but 
it is brighter, has more life and makes the black 
appear better. The blotter on which an emblem 
composed of the American eagle, shield and the 
flags of the United States, Great Britain and 
France is used is pleasing. The only fault which 
we consider at all serious is the wide separation 
of the names of city and state in the address line 
at the bottom. If the line immediately above 
this were set in two lines, the address line could 
be drawn together and a much more pleasing 
effect would result. 


THE WINNIPEG TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 
Press, Winnipeg, Alberta The booklets, 
“Kelvin Class Day Exercises’? and ‘‘ American 
Red Cross Commission,” are unusual both in 
format and in the colors used, those of the first 
being especially pleasing. The invitation-card 
for the informal luncheon tendered by the school 
board, printed in two pleasing shades of brown 
ink on brown card stock, would be much better 
if the lines of capital letters making up the type 
section of the design were placed somewhat 
wider apart, for, as spaced and printed, there is 
an effect of congestion, which, combined with 
the comparative illegibility of capital characters 
in mass, makes reading difficult to a degree and 
clear comprehension uncertain. The design on 
the cover of the first-named booklet is somewhat 
too high for good balance and proportion, and 
an effect of top-heaviness is apparent. The fact 
that the design is wide in proportion to the shape 
of the page and the side margins are small 
would make too great an inequality in margins 
if the design were lowered. Balance would be 
better, however, if the type-group below the 
designed head-piece were placed lower, for then 
it would help stabilize the page as a whole. 


Harvey YonkKER, Hiawatha, Kansas.— We 
regret that your specimen and letter were placed 
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with samples of printing held for review and that, 
for that reason, we did not answer through the 
mails as you requested. You ask if it is correct 
to place the imprint between the lines of the 
double rule border of the cover-design. We know 
of no law governing the placement of an imprint, 
although custom and good taste dictate that it 
be placed outside any border that may be used, 
apart from and not an integral part of the design 
as in this case. The composition of this cover- 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


door mine scenes. Presswork on these plates is 
particularly good. The lettering section of the 
cover is not well printed, however, the main 
fault being a lack of ink, which causes the letters 
to appear gray and broken. More irnpression 
would also have helped here. It may be that 
the half-tone required so little ink that the 
lettering could not be properly covered, but it 
seems that if that had been the case it would 
have been a good plan to print the lettering and 
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ments are their chief recommendations, although 
we must also commend the designer on his good 
judgment in display and good taste in the selec- 
tion of harmonious colors. We note with pleasure 
that the composition of each design is generally 
confined to one series of type, and this results in 
harmony. The two exceptions to this good prac- 
tice offer our only opportunity for constructive 
criticism of your work. Take, for example, the 
Certificate of Deposit for the Bank of Middle- 
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PRINTING COMPANY 
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This Chicago firm of printers obtains unusual and striking effects with typefounder’s equipment only. In the original a 
six-point gray-tone linear border was printed near the four edges of the sheet. 


design is poor, larger type being used for the 
lines of minor importance than should have been 
used, which, combined with the fact that the 
lines are spread out so as to occupy the full 
depth of the page, results in a crowded and 
uninteresting appearance. It does not possess 
the quality of dignity so desirable in work of 
that character. By setting the minor lines in 
smaller type the important lines would stand out 
more prominently because of the greater con- 
trast, and the reader could then grasp the impor- 
tant points of the page at a glance. With smaller 
type used for the less important lines, a greater 
amount of white space would be available, and, 
with the lines grouped according to their relation- 
ship, a more interesting and pleasing page would 
result. 

J. P. PENNING, Sycamore, Illinois— As high 
school annuals go, The Oracle should be con- 
sidered very good, although it is not representa- 
tive of the best in typography and presswork. 
We do not like the paneling of the lower group 
of the cover and consider that the two lines 
making up this group are set in somewhat larger 
type than is desirable. Some of the lines of the 
title-page are also set in larger type than should 
have been used, and, as a result of the lack of 
contrast thereby made apparent, the important 
lines,‘ The Oracle” and “Sycamore High School,” 
do not have the desired prominence. Setting the 
lines in too large sizes of type also crowds the 
page from top to bottom, one result of which is 
to force the bottom line so near the border below 
that the marginal space presents too great a 
variation for pleasing results. Text characters 
should not be letter-spaced. The chief beauty of 
the letter itself is in its compact black character, 
and this should be maintained in the lines or 
masses composed of the letters. We appreciate 
the fact that for the most part you have used 
light-face types for the display advertisements 
appearing in the back part of the book and that 
you have generally used one series only for dis- 
play. This results in a more harmonious appear- 
ance than is generally the case in advertising 
pages of this sort. 

THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Columbus, Ohio.— You are to be congratulated 
on your success in selecting the printer of your 
catalogue, “Jeffrey Retarding Conveyors,” for it 
is an especially handsome book. The most 
pleasing feature to our eyes is the printing of 
the half-tones with which the book is illustrated. 
Through the use of a soft olive double-tone ink 
an especially pleasing effect is secured in the 
half-tone illustrations, which are largely of out 


illustration separately so that the correct amount 
of ink could be carried for the best results on 
each particular item. The lettering on the title- 
page is not especially good, and we consider that 
it is too large, taking away somewhat from the 
dignity of the page, and the book as a whole. 
On a title-page where nothing appears to conflict 
for attention with the words thereof, type or 
lettering need be only large enough to be in proper 
proportion to the size of the page. Dignity and 
effectiveness are not possible when overlarge 
letters are employed. 

Tue News PusiisHinc Company, Middle- 
bourne, Pennsylvania.— Specimens of your job- 
printing are of good quality and we find little 
room for improvement in any of them. The neat 
appearance and dignity of the simple arrange- 
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Booklet-cover by Louis A. Braverman, with The 
Dando Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in 
which are combined the characteristics of that gentle- 
man’s typography which give his work individuality. 


bourne in which New Caslon, roman and italic 
are used for the display and script for the body- 
matter of the form. Script does not harmonize 
with any other style of letter and should be used 
alone or not at all. The next time this order is 
received we hope you will substitute light-face 
Caslon for the script and after it is printed com- 
pare the new form with the old, for, if you do, 
you will readily see that a great improvement 
has been made. Another example of the same 
character is the letter-head for the clerk of the 
county court, which is set in two styles of block 
letter and Engraver’s Old English, a text letter. 
It would be difficult to find two styles of type 
characters between which there is less in common 
than between these, and one of the first rules of 
good type use is to combine letters —if more 
than one style is necessary — that have common 
characteristics of design and shape. 

Leo C. Frrns, New York city.— Both the 
letter-head and business-card — the latter made 
up in the form of a folder, the first page being 
made up of the customary copy used on business- 
cards while on the third page some advertising 
matter is printed —are satisfactory, although 
slight changes would effect improvements in 
both. On the letter-head the type-matter at 
the top crowds the border too closely at the 
sides, which suggests that some of the relatively 
unimportant lines might have been set in smaller 
type and the two lower side groups moved toward 
the center. There could also be a little more 
space above the main display line, as it would 
improve balance and relieve the appearance of 
congestion somewhat. The monotony of the 
capital letters so largely used would be overcome 
if some of the lines were set in lower-case or in 
italic. The use of capital letters altogether in 
a composition of this character results in a design 
that is both uninteresting in appearance and 
difficult to read. The business-card is unusual 
but we regret that the arrangement is such that 
the type-lines thereon, taken as a whole, suggest 
a regular pyramid, the widest portion of which 
is at the bottom and the narrowest at the top. 
The fact that you used the decorative hyphens 
which are sold with fonts of Forum capitals only 
partially corrects the fault, as, visually, the top 
line is still shorter than the line below your 
name. Less attention to actual measurements 
and more to visual effects should be given in 
such cases. The colors used, full tone and tint 
of blue, are very good indeed, and always produce 
a pleasing effect on white stock. 

Davip Francis Fintey, New York city.— 
You have the unusual ability to combine the 
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interesting and pleasing in typography. By that 
we mean that while your work is dignified and 
your typography plain and simple there is also 
the element of distinction, which adds considerable 
to its value and interest. The small advertising 
folders and booklets of The Sterling Press are 
especially good in format and general design. 
As the copy was also good, these items should 
have proved effective advertising. The idea of 
blind-embossing the firm’s monogram in pleasing 
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arranged in such a way as to make comprehension 
clear and reading effortless. 

Writtam A. Kirrrepce, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania.— As director of artwork and designer 
of printing with the A. H. Sickler Company, you 
are doing some exceptionally fine work. The 
consistent use of old-style roman faces, simply 
but effectively arranged, and displayed in pleas- 
ing form, results in the best of typography. 
Customers of the house are in line for some 
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italics, is pleasing, although we do not like the 
large gap of white space which appears between 
the upper and lower groups. The upper group 
could easily have been lowered one pica, without 
creating too great a variation between top and 
side margins, by closer spacing of the words in 
the main display line. Since the upper group is 
so much larger than the lower group the move- 
ment of the former would permit a greater 
movement of the smaller group upwards, after 
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First and third pages of pleasing folder designed by William Kittredge, Philadelphia, Pennsytvania. Original was printed in black and orange 
on a high grade of white antique laid stock with deckled edges. 


positions on the several folders is an especially 
good one. There are too mang lines of capitals 
in the title-page arrangements for the- third 
annual concert of the Puritan Chapel Orchestra, 
as they create an appearance of monotony and 
congestion, causing the page to be rather difficult 
to read and comprehend quickly. Then, too, 
some of the less important lines should have been 
set in smaller type, as then the more important 
lines would stand out more effectively through 
the contrast gained. The monotony of the 
capital letter arrangement could be obviated by 
judicious use of lower-case and italic for some 
of the lines. We note in the squared arrange- 
ment that one of the lines is repeated. If a small 
spot of appropriate decoration were placed 
between the top and bottom groups of the 
arrangement in which the lines are not squared 
we would prefer it of the two designs. The 
specimens of display advertising are exceptionally 
good, being effectively displayed and simply 


beautiful, business-creating printing. Several of 
the specimens are reproduced, as they are of a 
character that should prove rich in suggestion to 
others of our readers. 

Joun J. Fisher, Revere, Massachusetts.— All 
your specimens indicate good taste, and, while 
some might prefer other type-faces than those 
used, their preference would be governed largely 
by personal taste. The handling of the last line 
on the cover-design of THE INLAND PRINTER is not 
objectionable as far as the items in that line are 
concerned, the volume, number and price of the 
magazine appearing therein. The objection, if 
any, would be to the fact that the bottom line is 
longer than any of the lines above, which arrange- 
ment produces a stair-stepped, pyramid shape 
such as is not pleasing in any design. The long- 
est, as well as the largest, line of any design 
should be at or near the top in the interest of 
pleasing shape and good balance. The cover- 
design for Old North Church, set entirely in 


which change the margins at the bottom would 
be more pleasing and the white space would be 
distributed to better advantage in the design as 
a whole. The date on the cover of the catalogue 
of the Belleville directory is approximately in the 
center of the space between the top and bottom 
groups, and, in that position, represents poor 
proportion, insecure balance and an uninteresting 
division of the white space. Such a position is 
monotonous. The circular, or stuffer, for Star 
Screw-Cutting Machine Lathes is not good as 
regards typography. Capitals should not be 
used for large amounts of reading-matter, for the 
reason that capitals are difficult to read. Other- 
wise the form is pleasing. 

ArtHuR C, Gruver, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania.— We admire the work you are doing, 
mainly because of its sensible and readable 
typography. Simplicity of arrangement, judi- 
cious and effective display, and the use of pleasing 
and readable type-faces, leave little to be desired. 
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The advertisements for Oral Hygiene, set 
in Kennerley and Caslon, could wellserve 
as models for trade-paper advertising. | 
Practically every advertisement in this 
paper occupies the full page of small size, 
and the use of bold types, besides being 
unnecessary — there being no conflict for 
attention—would have made the appear- 
ance of the advertisements, and the paper 
as a whole, bizarre and cheap-looking 
without any compensating gain. The \ 
booklet, “‘The Psychology of Using the | 
Best,” the interesting cover-design of 
which is reproduced on this page, is 
especially pleasing. 

Henry H. Brapy, Oak Park, Illinois.— 
In general, the magazine edition of The 
Oak Parker would be considered very 
good indeed, though from an artistic 
standpoint it falls considerably short of. 
the approximation of perfection possible 
in printing. The use, no doubt an en- 
forced use, of so many styles of type in 
the advertisements makes several of them 
quite displeasing, and on a small size 
page such as that of the paper we can 
see no reason for using bold-face types. 
The use of larger sizes of type than neces- 
sary for the unimportant matter of some 
of the display advertisements creates an 
effect of congestion, which not only makes 
those advertisements displeasing to the 
eye but in reality makes reading more 
difficult than the action would be if 
greater care had been exercised in spac- 
ing and the selection of type as regards 
size. Had the advertisements been con- 
sistently placed in the lower right-hand 
corner of the pages instead of in various 
other positions, without regularity, the 
make-up would be better. The lack of 
order in this connection is quite displeas- 
ing. In turning from page to page it is 
desirable to have the reading-matter 
where the eye of the reader naturally falls 
first, and that position is the upper left- 
hand corner. We note with regret that 
display advertisements are placed in this 
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house-organ of the Pernau Publishing Company. 


position on most pages of your paper. Naturally 
the reader will pass over advertisements so placed 
to first get at the reading-matter, in which he 
is most interested. He is not likely to go back 
to the advertisements when he has completed 
reading the news of that particular page, but, in 
nine cases out of ten, will pass on to the next 
page. If the advertisements were placed in the 
lower right-hand corner; the reader would come 
to them after he had completed the reading- 
matter of the page, when he would be in the 
right frame of mind to read them without inter- 
ruption, under which condition the advertise- 
ments would make a stronger appeal to him. 


O. EucEene Boortu, Cherokee, Iowa.— All 
your specimens are high-grade examples of the 
typographer’s art. In display and composition 
they are not only pleasing and effective, but are 
exceptionally readable as well, the employment 
of Caslon Old Style largely therein being respon- 
sible in no small way for the general excellence 
of the work. While the tendency of most com- 
positors is to place their letter-head designs too 
high on the sheet, you have gone to the other 
extreme and placed the designs lower than 
necessary. From the standpoints of margins 
and balance the appearance of these particular 
letter-heads is pleasing, but the headings occupy 
too much space. We refer above to the headings 
for the Cherokee County Council of Defense, 
the Farmers State Bank and the Misses Cushing. 
The first is too widely scattered and improvement 
would result in the last if the illustration were 
placed close in the upper left-hand corner, the 
type-matter to remain in its present relation to 
the illustration perpendicularly, but should be 
moved to the right somewhat to offset the move- 
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ment of the illustration to the left in 
‘order to maintain balance. The italic 
| initial “A” used on the circular for D. 
Kingsbury is improperly placed. Part of 
the swash should extend into the margin 
at the left on account of the large amount 
of white space at the top of the letter, 
for, as placed, the squared contour of the 
type-block is broken by the white space 
in the initial letter. The use of italic 
capital letters to begin words otherwise 
set in roman capitals results in a dis- 
pleasing appearance and should not be 
| practiced. In the olden times, before 
| the printers had italic capitals, it was a 
; general practice to start words set in 
italic lower-case with roman capitals, and 
; on work in which an old-time flavor is 
| desired that idea is sometimes followed 
today. Results from that practice, while 
; more pleasing than the combination used 
by you, are not so pleasing as when italic 
capitals are used with italic lower-case, 
and roman capitals with roman lower- 
; case. The reputation of the old-time 
| printers was not gained because of the 
inconsistencies they had to practice, but 
| in spite of them; and it is a mistake for 
| printers of the present day, who do not 
| have to face the limitations of equipment 
| the early printers did, to think that the 
; best work results when such inconsis- 
|  tencies are copied. The practices alluded 
| to above are comparable to the use of 
| the capital ‘‘V” for “U,” which is mis- 
| takenly and inappropriately used by 
| many printers today. Many times the 
| character of the work makes such usage 
| appropriate, but it is by no means gener- 
' ally correct. The use of the capital “V” 
| in place of “U” in the word “monument,” 
| while questionable, might be excused be- 
cause of the fact that in classic times, 
; when inscriptions were first engraved in 
| Stone, the “V’” was generally used when 
“U” was intended. To print the word 
“poultry” as “POVLTRY” is not only 
inappropriate, but ridiculous. 
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Interesting treatment of booklet-cover by Arthur 
C. Gruver, with Republic Bank Note Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Original was printed in 
black and yellow on buff-colored stock, the effect being 
quite unusual as well as pleasing. 
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BY FRANK L. MARTIN. 


This department will be devoted to the review and constructive criticism of printers’ advertising. Specimens submitted for this department will be reviewed 
from the standpoint of advertising rather than typography, from which standpoint printing is discussed elsewhere in this journal. 


‘“* Paragrafs.” 


We doubt if the trade publications of any other industry 
are more patriotic generally or give more liberally of their space 
to the dissemination of advice — business and otherwise — 
that the public wants made public in war time, than do those 


issued through printing 
and allied trades. We have 
directed attention to this 
fact before. With the pub- 
licity matter most recently 
received from printers it is 
even more noticeable now 
than in the past. 

Take for instance the 
June issue of Paragrafs, 
the little magazine about 
paper issued by the Whit- 
vaker Paper Company of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Here is 
a house-organ that goes 
each month to some 25,000 
business executives all over 
the United States. Half 
of the June issue is appro- 
priately devoted to the 
interests of the various de- 
partments of the Govern- 
ment engaged in war ac- 
tivities. 

Ever since the war 
started, Paragrafs has been 
lending its pages to the 
Government’s interests, 
heeding the many requests 
of the various departments 
and bureaus. In previous 
issues there have been ex- 
cellent reproductions, as 
frontispieces, of portraits 
of General Joffre, General 
Pershing, President Lin- 
coln, Nathan Hale, a view 
of the Statue of Liberty at 
night, and in one issue the 
text of ‘‘The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” The 
June issue has as a frontis- 
piece a portrait of Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson (Fig. 
1), together with this apt 
quotation from one of his 
recent patriotic speeches: 


“Tt is evident to every thinking man that our industries 
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T IS evident to every thinking man that 
our industries on thefarms, i in the ship- 
yards, in the mines, in the factories must 


bemore prolificand more efficient than ever.” 


—Woodrow Wilson. 



































on the farms, in the shipyards, in the mines, in the factories, 
must be more prolific and more efficient than ever.” 

On one page is found an original article written in the inter- 
est of the National Americanization Committee. 


Two of the 
other pages are devoted to 
a discussion of the problem 
of the United States Public 
Printer. Based on the re- 
cent aetion of the Federal 
Trade Commission another 
page is devoted to an ar- 
ticle in the interest of 
the conservation of paper. 
Says this article: 

“The paper industry 
has been tremendously af- 
fected by the acute condi- 
tion in the fuel market. 
Roughly speaking it re- 
quires a ton of coal to man- 
ufacture a ton of paper. 
It is, therefore, obvious 
that all- waste paper is 
waste coal. Conservation 
of paper, therefore, be- 
comes a patriotic duty and 
a national service.” 

The Federal Trade Com- 
mission, this one article 
points out, is trying to 
find a method of conserv- 
ing paper and asks for sug- 
gestions in economies that 
may be effected in the use 
of all printing and bond 
papers by modifications in 
standards of weight and 
size and by more vigorous 
standardization of general 
printing. 

“In the meantime,” 
says Paragrafs, ‘the com- 
mon sense of consumers of 
printing as well as of print- 
ers is expressing itself in 
the renewed demand for 
the standardization of cat- 
alogue sizes. Advocates of 
efficiency, however, seem to 
be carrying the suggestion 
to its logical conclusion by 
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advocating the use of one standard size only, on the grounds 
of conservation both of paper and of the time of those who 
have frequent occasion to refer to catalogues.” 

Under the title “Soldier Mail and Slacker Mail” more 
space is given to a plea, at the request of the Government, for 
putting the “win the war” spirit into commercial correspon- 
dence, and to an appeal from the Post-office Department. 
Every detail of every business, says Paragrafs, must be con- 
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that some printers are prone to think that their publicity 
organs or literature, with limited circulation, are not needed 
in carrying on such campaigns; that such service may be left 
to the newspapers and periodicals with a general circulation. 
But they are mistaken. The Government needs the aid of the 
trade and technical press, including all publicity and adver- 
tising literature. The results of their combined efforts will be 
tremendous. If the good, patriotic work is kept up as it has 
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ducted with primary reference to the speedy and successful 
termination of the war. Every needless duplication or multi- 
plication of human labor, whether in the handling of com- 
mercial freight or postal matter, is an impairment of the 
productive man-power of the nation. Then it adds: 

“Let every American coéperate with the Government by 
weeding out of his mail all that may be open to suspicion of 
being non-essential, for the non-essential is the slacker. Not 
only that, but let us one and all make our letters active cham- 
pions of the great cause. Let us make every letter a soldier. 

“We can lighten the burdens of the post-office and relieve 
the congestion of the railroads by depositing our mail not 
only earlier in the day but in frequent instalments.” 

Then, finally, we find on the third cover-page an original 
representation of the appeal for the conservation of food and 
for war gardens. It is one of a series of food pages, for Para- 
grafs has constantly given prominent space to this movement 
since the United States entered the war. 

Paragrafs and all of the similar publications issued by 
printers deserve commendation for the splendid war service 
they are performing for the nation. It is not at all improbable 


been started by the printers, the printing-trade will have a 
clear conscience in knowing that it has done its full share in 
winning the war. 


Meyer-Rotier Printing Company. 


To get action nowadays your letter must be “special,” 
that is, distinctive and different from the other fellow’s. It 
must get “over the top” instanter. 

So says the Meyer-Rotier Printing Company of Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, which is making an appeal for the use of 
special pictorial letters as a means of producing sales. We 
reproduce here the letter-head in colors (Fig. 2) used by the 
company in making the appeal — an effective pictorial appeal 
in itself. Below, the company has this to say about pictorial 
letters, or, as it terms it, “‘man-to-man salesmanship.” 

“Cold typewritten letters — stiff, formal and barren of 
human interest —are a worked-to-death form of appeal. 
Somehow or other they have lost their ‘grip.’”’ 

“‘Here’s where our special pictorial letter proves a winner. 
It tells your story at a glance. Your entire proposition — the 
full sweep of your argument, the very heart of your appeal—is 
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focused in the illustrations. And your sales message takes 
hold immediately.” 

It’s a sound argument the Meyer-Rotier Company is 
using. Advertising agencies and printers argue rightfully for 
the use of illustrations in advertising matter, catalogues, book- 
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and appeal made by the unique and attractive hand-lettering 
of the individual names of prospects. It’s human nature — 
and most of us admit it — to enjoy seeing one’s name or the 
name of one’s firm in print. By hand-lettering in color, the 
Monroe company goes even farther in that appeal. What 
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lets, etc. The same ought to be, and undoubtedly is, true of 
advertising letter-heads. 

The Meyer-Rotier Company’s letter contains a return card, 
and a small folder with these pertinent suggestions about 
mailing letters and postage: 

“Just as this letter is mailed to you in a plain, penny-saver 
envelope, with return card printed on flap in simple type- 
writer type, under two-cent postage — to give the impression 
of first-class local drop matter — and signed with the zinc- 
engraved signature of our secretary, just so should your letters 
be mailed to your prospects. . 

‘Because, since the three-cent rate went into effect — and 
left the old red stamp first class on home mailed letters — 
experience has shown that while two 
and three cent letters ‘pull’ a great 
deal better than one-centers, the two- 
cent solicitation brings just about as 
many replies as the three-cent appeal.”’ 


Monroe Printing Company. 


“What do you think of the idea?” 
asks the Monroe Printing Company, 
of Huntsville, Alabama, writing on 
stationery bearing the letter-head re- 
produced here (Fig. 3). We think 
that the idea and the execution are 
excellent. 

The Monroe company has just 
printed a few hundred letter-heads, 
like the one shown, with the name of 





executive is not going to be impressed by seeing his firm’s 
name so well and tastefully displayed on this sample letter- 
head — and impressed to such an extent that he will become 
interested in the subject of letter-heads and read what the 
printer has to say about them? 

The work on the sample letter-head, including the hand- 
lettering, the type-matter and arrangement, it seems to me, 
is particularly well done. The field which a firm can afford to 
try to reach in this manner may be limited somewhat but this 
ought to be overbalanced by the effectiveness of the plan. 
“‘Letter-head specialists” is the way the company styles itself 
after its signature. Specialists in any line, be it printing or 
something else, may be expected to produce that which is 
above the ordinary. Judging from 
this sample the company is justified 
in using the name “‘specialist.”’ 


Barnes-Ross Company. 


This department editor believes in 
house-organs as sales and publicity 
mediums. We seldom overlook an 
opportunity to boost the house-organ 
idea, believing that printers could 
use them to good advantage in their 
own business, and that they can per- 
form valuable service for their patrons 
by printing house-organs for them. 

The Barnes-Ross Company, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, is running a 
series of half-minute talks on house- 
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each prospective patron hand-lettered 
thereon in red. The company then 
wrote on this specially prepared sta- 
tionery an effectively worded letter to 
each, arguing for the use of letter- 
heads that are not only attractive but 
which will result in increased sales. 
These first letters are being followed 


up with others which contain more © ancon 


letter-head arguments. 
The secret of the success which 
the Monroe company will reap un- -- 


doubtedly lies in the personal touch Fic. 4. 
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Published Now and Then by 
Busn-Krees Co ‘ : 
ptibls without seeming to do so what he 
408 West Main Street 8 
LouIgviIL_e, Ky. 


organs, on nicely printed blotters of 
convenient size. Talk No. 8 says: 

‘“‘ The house-organ brings the house 
and the customer to a close and 
friendly understanding. It keeps the 
dealer interested in your goods after 
they are on his shelves and your sales- 
man is out of sight. It can teach him 


usually needs to know — that is, how 
to sell your goods. Until the dealer 
has disposed of the merchandise at a 
profit you have not really sold it.” 
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“Art in Advertising.” 

The last issue of Art in Advertising, published now and then 
by the Bush-Krebs Company, Louisville, Kentucky, comes to 
us with a unique and attractive front cover-page (Fig. 4). 
The turned-down corner with the black shading, leaving the 
enticing word “ Look” standing out from within, is effective. 


title on the striking front, and it is reproduced here (Fig. 5). 
Within we find this about offset, its uses and misuses: 
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“Offset, like all of the graphic arts, while in the primary 


stage of development was put to uses which were beyond its 
scope and to purposes for which it was not intended. Basic- 
ally, offset is a refinement of lithography and was developed 
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The booklet puts forth some convincing arguments, with 
appropriate, well-printed pictures, for a more extended use of 
illustrations in advertising, especially illustrations in color. 

“One day a business man,” it says, “in conversation with 
an advertising expert, asked: ‘How can I make sure that my 
advertisement will be read?’ 

“Like lightning the answer came: ‘Illustrate it.’ 

“The press may have power, but the picture has pull.” 

That a striking picture is a wonderful story-teller is the 
belief of the Bush-Krebs Company. It asserts there are more 
ways than one to tell a story, but one thing is certain —a 
picture can say the most in the fewest words. A single glance 
suffices to register the point of the argument on the mind. 

In discussing illustrations the subject of retouching, some- 
thing that the average advertiser has a hazy: idea of, is taken 
up. The effect of expert retouching is demonstrated by 
excellent half-tone illustrations. 

“Retouching,” the booklet says, “‘is a craft in itself, requir- 
ing an artistic conception as well as great skill — a very deli- 
cate process indeed. The object of retouching is to make the 
essential prominent and to eliminate all details that detract.” 


The Lakeside Press. 


In a large folder containing some most excellent reproduc- 
tions in color, The Lakeside Press, R. R. Donnelley & Sons, 
Chicago, gives an interesting and enlightening exposition of 
offset printing and its uses. ‘‘The Truth About Offset” is the 














to attain artistic possibilities which were impractical by the 
usual methods. 

“The peculiar advantage of offset is that the image is 
reproduced by photographic process, thus retaining the truth- 
fulness of photography and avoiding the inaccuracy of hand- 
work. Offset today is standardized and accepted as the most 
effective method of obtaining natural effects with the modern 
multicolor processes, especially in large editions. 

“Owing to our complete equipment to produce all classes 
of printing, we are not partial to offset, nor will we recommend 
it unless most suitable for the purpose intended. The folder is 
an example of the supreme quality produced by us and as well 
conveys an idea of the latitude of offset for various purposes.” 

Exceptional quality characterizes each of the specimens of 
offset shown in the folder. The inside cover is given over to 
the reproduction of an art calendar as an example of how 
“they are classically distinctive in their retention of all of the 
beauty of the original subject” when they are reproduced by 
offset. Three full pages are devoted to the showing of some 
thirty catalogue covers which the company has produced by 
offset. Such catalogues, the company asserts, are exceptionally 
effective from a merchandizing standpoint and are unusually 
serviceable. There are three full-page specimens, one of them 
a reproduction of a painting of which the company says: 
“Offset lends itself to reproductions of classical art in a manner 
so perfect that the difference between original and duplicate 
can be discerned only by close inspection.” 
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The Lakeside Press lists some of the lines that it believes 
can be reproduced by offset with a maximum sales appeal. 
The back cover carries a picture of the fine new home of the 
company which is now in process of construction. The entire 
plant of The Lakeside Press under development will be 375 
feet long, with an average depth of 300 feet, or four and one- 
half times as large as the present plant. 

The folder affords one of the best arguments for the use of 
offset that we have seen. It is a pretentious piece of publicity 
work and one that is in keeping with the high standards main- 
tained in the quality of printing done by this concern. 


The Republic Bank Note Company. 


The Republic Bank Note Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, has issued a large pamphlet giving an effective pictorial 
description of the various departments of its plant. A sample 
page is shown here (Fig. 6). The book was issued in connec- 
tion with an exhibition of steel-plate printing and examples 
of other work done by the company. The exhibition was given 
at the request of a trust company in Pittsburgh for the pur- 
pose of showing the many patriotic Liberty Bond subscribers 
the method of producing bonds and other work of like kind. 
Certainly the exhibition, and the booklet issued in connection, 
will prove to be a most worth-while bit of advertising if one 
is to judge from the character of the booklet itself. All of the 
pictures are printed on heavy enameled paper and are repro- 
ductions of extra quality. They include scenes in the com- 
posing-room, the machine-composition department, the job- 
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press room, the cylinder-press rooms, the lithographing depart- 
ment, the bindery, the steel-engraving department, the 
inspecting department, and: several others. The back cover- 
page contains an excellent piece of printing, a reproduction of 
a portrait of Mrs. Siddons, after the picture by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, as an example of three-color process printing. 
The book reveals that the company -has taken much care in 
getting out a worthy souvenir for its exhibition. 
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FROM COPYHOLDER TO PROOFREADER. 


NO. II.—-BY H. B. COOPER. 


IGHT here, after the story of the lions, copy- 
holders may be expecting my series to draw 
to a close — with every one successful and 

| happy, and proofroom errors on the run. 
But all the problems of good proofreading 
have not yet been solved, and every one who 

goes into the profession is certain to have a 

— ===} continuous tussle with one thing after an- 
other that, up to now, I have not had the opportunity even to 
enumerate in this series of articles. 

At least, I have tried to show copyholders how to overcome 
their most formidable difficulties in the spirit of confidence 
and efficiency. 

Copyholders who have studied my lessons thus far are no 
longer panicky or afraid to make a mark. They have come 
under the influence of something that is decidedly cheering 
and psychic. Even the least of them can say: ‘‘I’ll work for 
one hundred per cent results in the things I know, and if there 
must be any falling down let it be in the things I don’t know — 
which, thank goodness, are bound to decrease in number 
daily. My fellow worker who competes with me, but who is 
always carelessly overlooking things, may do only seventy- 
five per cent to ninety per cent good work in the things he 
knows, though perhaps he is more experienced than I am and 
speaks in far more authoritative tones. I am not afraid to 
brush up against him now. It is a matter of simple arithmetic 
who wins.” ; 

I should like my copyholders to be among the winning ones. 

““You’ve got to keep hepping in hepp today; 

There’s lots of big things to do; 

Somebody will do them anyway — 

The answer is, why not you? 

You can’t stand still, in a doze, and dream — 

You’ve got to keep hitting the pace 

Or else they’ll hand you a little Blue Slip — 

‘There’s somebody after your place!’ ” 

Here are a few more miscellaneous pointers that would 
have been helpful to me long before I was taught them by 
experience. ‘‘Thanks for the little pointers,” you may some 
time say, remembering who it was that passed them on to you 
with best wishes for your success: 

(a) How about quotation marks? Do you often lose sight 
of them when reading proof, especially if the proof happens to 
be an interesting story and you quicken your pace to see how 
it is coming out? Of course you are familiar with the rule: 
“Do not pass a beginning quote without knowing where it 
ends, nor an end quote without knowing where it begins.” 
But supposing your ‘‘quote consciousness” is not worth two 
pins for real dependability in a crisis — what’s to be done 
about it? Try this: Looking back over the galleys or pages 
that you have read, pair off the quotes two and two together, 
doubles with doubles and singles with singles from beginning 
to end. It will not take long, and it will check up all your 
work in this particular so as to make it error-proof. 

(b) Equal margins around cuts and so forth are no less 
important than equal paragraph indentions. Train yourself 
to notice type alignments, the centering of legends and display 
lines, and whatever else may affect the general typographical 
appearance of the page. Particularly watch the alignment of 
initial letters, and the space around them — both of which 
usually go wrong if they are not looked after. See that lines 
are straight. 

(c) Paragraph and other indentions should all be checked 
up at one time, when your eyes glance critically over the work 
before you. Later, in connection with your reading, you may 
forget to notice whether indentions are quite uniform or not; 
but comparing one with another as a matter of routine, it is 
well-nigh impossible to make a mistake. 
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(d) You cannot be too careful about checking up folios, 
guide lines and connections. As for folios, it is curious how 
the true printer learns to associate even numbers with the left 
side of the page and odd numbers with the right. He does 
not deliberately try to remember — he knows. It is a sort of 
duplication of his right and left hand consciousness. Let me 
ask: Have you this true printer’s sign? 

(e) Much time is saved by reading tabular matter down, 
rather than across columns. But do not forget to watch 
alignments across. After revise, a second reading may be 
advisable, in some way that will check up the first. There is 
a hint here for any work done twice —a revise, for instance. 
In difficult revising gather up all the marks around the margin 
the second time, if you worked outward from the spotted 
letters the first time. For thus is assurance made doubly 
sure. 

(f) Mistakes in prices are likely to be disastrous, and are 
often charged up against the printing-house. Or, they may 
spoil the job. Look out! Where a price is changed in one 
place, be sure that it does not go unchanged in another with- 
out a query. Help the customer to make uniform changes 
throughout the job, else he may overlook an old price some- 
where. N. B. This same suggestion holds good regarding 
any other changes. 

(g) Figure it out! 

Yes, all the figuring you have time for in connection with 
your work — be sure you do it! Keep tab on the customer, 
to see that he is doing his arithmetic right, and incidentally 
on yourself to ascertain that you have not misread his figures. 
It is the greatest safeguard. A proofreader is undependable 
who will not take the trouble to prove up his figures. 

(h) Do not pass, without a query, obvious misstatements 
like the following: 

“Tn planting large plantations, two men are left at the 
beds to load. Ywo* wagons and three} teams are used. Thus 
there is constantly one wagon in the field, one on the way, and 
one at the plant bed.” , 

*Query: Three/? tQuery: two/? 

“The principal peaks of the Andes are from twelve feet to 
twenty thousand feet high.” 

No need to query this latter case, for if you will take time 
to look up the copy you will find that it reads “twelve to 
twenty thousand feet.” Probably some well-meaning copy 
preparer or linotype operator amended it as above. All along 
the line there are persons whose “‘intelligence is not working,” 
and you don’t want to be one of them! 

(i) Avoid one name for another: 

““Howdy, Mistah Jones! Habn’t seen yo’ fo’ a long time. 
What you-all bin doin’?’ 

‘‘ Brown* drew himself up proudly as he made his reply.” 

*Query: Jones /? 

(j) Verify names of prominent persons, if possible. 

Have a “‘Who’s Who?” handy, a World Almanac for the 
current year, or at least private note-books in which are alpha- 
betically: listed names of prominent persons. The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, the Century Book of Names, and Webster’s 
International are among the standard library books most 
convenient for reference; sometimes a city directory or tele- 
phone book will help to verify local firm names, and so forth. 
Leave nothing unverified that can be checked up as you go 
along. Remember, it is better to be safe than sorry. 

As for names of persons not prominent: When my copy- 
holder had read to me “Elisabeth So-and-So” without bother- 
ing to call my attention to the unusual ‘‘s”’ form of the proper 
name, and the job had been spoiled; when, similarly, she had 
read “Edouard” in a signature, not caring to enlighten me 
though as ‘‘ Edward” the name might bring me to grief; when 
after many such experiences I realized that I must put an 
extra guard upon all proper names, then and not till then did 
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I learn my lesson: (1) To have proper names spelled dis- 
tinctly, not pronounced; (2) To glance at them myself, if 
possible, so that my eyes might help my ears; (3) To query 
“Ts this O. K.? Copy not plain,” if necessary to put respon- 
sibility upon customer. 

(k) Verify all geographical names. 

Besides an atlas, keep upon your desk the United States 
Postal Guide for the current year, which lists all post-offices 
in the United States (1) alphabetically, (2) under state head- 
ings, and (3) under state and county headings. It will often 
save you from misreading illegible copy or from being misled 
by some one’s careless reading of good copy — say, ‘‘ Yuma, 
Col.,” when perhaps it looks like or sounds like ‘‘ Yuma, Cal.” 

“Tf the compositor sets a proper name wrong, and the 
copyholder reads it wrong, as the compositor set it, and con- 
sequently it goes through wrong, whose fault would it be?”— 
thus I was drilled by my foreman. 

By this time, with experience for my teacher, I had well 
learned my lesson. ‘It would be the proofreader’s fault,” I 
answered humbly. 

“Right you are!” 

Here was something still harder for me to assent to: 

“Tf the copy itself is in error—for instance, ‘Toronto, 
Que.,’ instead of ‘Toronto, Ont.,’ and you do not query it, 
whose would be the fault of the misprint?”— the foreman 
continued his drill. 

“Tt would be the proofreader’s fault” — I spoke from sad 
experience. 

“Right you are again!’’ he answered emphatically. 

So that is how I learned to keep an up-to-date postal guide 
and an atlas upon my desk. They were necessary to my 
peace of mind. 

(1) Verify quotations, if possible. 

Bartlett’s “Familiar Quotations” is the standard for the 
proofroom. By its aid, when you find credited to the Bible 
the well-known comparison of a thankless child to a serpent’s 
tooth you can suggest the proper credit: Shakspere/? (King 
Lear, Act 1, Scene 4.) Here is the way to query a stanza, mis- 


quoted: 
“He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who will* not put it to the touch 
_ To gain or lose it all.” 


*Query: That dares /? See Bartlett, page 257. 

(m) Avoid unintended suggestion of Deity, where capital 
letters are wrongly used: 

“She is Kate Douglas Wiggin, Creator* of delightful 
‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.’ ” 

“No, my Lord*.” 

*Make lower case. 

(n) Be a good doctor, and don’t let anything suffer for 
lack of a little expert assistance that you can give. Here an 
advertiser’s own product has been hurt by a terrible, though 
unintended, knock: 

“Quality considered the cheapest.”” (A comma after ‘‘con- 
sidered” is worth more than the price of the whole advertise- 
ment.) 

Whatever may be wrong — whether it affects the sense or 
the literary or typographical correctness of the work you are 
doing —it comes within the good doctor’s domain. You 
should be able to set it right. 

Epitor’s Note.— There will be one more article in this 
series, making twelve in all, which constitutes a year’s instruc- 
tion for copyholders who would advance to the position of 
proofreader. Mrs. H. B. Cooper, the author of the series, 
generously invites copyholders or others who have been helped 
by her articles to get in touch with her direct, her address 
being 5626 Stewart street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Mrs. 
Cooper promises a personal reply to all letters received. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. Our technical research 
laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


Silicon Iron Waste-Pipes. 


Ironfounders have long been using silicon for improving 
the quality of cast iron, the proportion of silicon reaching as 
high as twelve per cent. It has only recently been discovered 
that if the proportion of silicon is increased from twelve to 
nineteen per cent an alloy of iron is produced that resists well 
the corrosive action of nitric, muriatic and sulphuric acids. 
This is good news for engravers using the top floors of modern 
buildings, for the corrosion of the waste-pipes has frequently 
prevented owners of choice buildings from allowing engravers 
to occupy space in their buildings. There are many uses to 
which silicon iron can be put in a photoengraving plant. 


American Lenses After the War. 


To the inquirers for lenses and prisms just now it might be 
said that if they will only be patient we will have plenty of 
American-made lenses after peace is declared. When the war 
broke out there was but one hundred pounds of optical glass 
in this country. It came from Jena, where only it was sup- 
posed such glass could be made. Your Uncle Sam found it 
necessary to make optical glass here. He discovered by analysis 
that this glass contained thirty-two different ingredients, all of 
which could be had in plenty in these United States, so he 
started in, with perfect success, to make field-glasses and prisms 
for periscopes equal in quality to those made anywhere. He 
has developed a new industry for all kinds of optical instru- 
ments, which will turn out engravers’ lenses in plenty when 
the demand for lenses for military purposes is over. 


Why Photogravure Succeeded in Germany. 


Harold B. Hart, with six years’ experience as an etcher in 
New York and twenty-two years at photogravure in Germany, 
is now an exchanged prisoner of war in England and tells some 
of the reasons why such high-class photogravures were made 
in Germany. He says: ‘They begin by erecting a building 
specially adapted for the purpose. They plan carefully every 
room, each being adapted to the specific operation to be 
carried on init. The floors are asphalted, cemented or covered 
with linoleum. At the same time they allow sufficient space 
for future development. The vagaries of climate are over- 
come by refrigerating-machines and filtered air. Under these 
standardized conditions of artificial climate it is seldom that 
a plate has to be made over. The working hours were from 
eight to four and workmen were not paid by the piece but a 
fixed salary, as quality and not quantity was required.” The 
conditions for producing photogravure in England, Mr. Hart 
finds, are: ‘‘Any old house converted into a workshop is 
supposed to suit artistic production. The British method is 
too happy-go-lucky and niggardly; they want to produce the 
work without any expense, and it is impossible to get first-class 
results without an up-to-date plant.” Mr. Hart’s criticism of 
British methods of attempting photogravure applies even 
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better to this country, as any one who has tried to introduce 
photogravure will testify. One lithographic house and one 
newspaper began at rotary photogravure in a liberal manner 
and it is needless to mention them, their product advertises 
the fact. 


Engravers’ Chemicals, Their Proper and 
Common Names. 


H. J. Robinson, Atlanta, asks among other queries: ‘‘What 
is ethyl alcohol?” As the difference between ethyl and 
methy] alcohol puzzles many, a few of the scientific and common 
names of some of the chemicals we use are recorded here: 


Aluminum potassium sulphate. Alum. 
Ammonium chlorid. Sal ammoniac. 





Ammonium dichromate. 


Calcium chlorid. 
Calcium hypochlorite. 


Chromium potassium sulphate. 


Copper sulphate. 
Cupric sulphate. 

Ethyl alcohol. 

Ethyl ether. 

Ferric chlorid. 

Ferrous sulphate. 
Formaldehyde. 
Hydrochloric acid. 
Lead acetate. 
Mercuric chlorid. 
Methy] alcohol. 
Potassium bromid. 
Potassium dichromate. 
Potassium ferricyanid. 
Potassium ferrocyanid. 
Potassium hydroxid. 
Silver nitrate. 

Sodium carbonate. 
Sodium thiosulphate. 
Sulphuric acid. 


Bichromate of ammonia. 
Chalk. 

Chlorid of lime. 

Chrome alum. 

Blue vitriol. 

Sulphate of copper. 

Grain alcohol. 

Sulphuric ether. 

Tron perchlorid, chlorid of iron. 
Protosulphate of iron, green vitriol. 
Formalin. 

Muriatic acid. 

Sugar of lead. 

Corrosive sublimate. 

Wood alcohol. 

Bromid of potash. 

Bichromate of potash. 

Red prussiate of potash. 
Yellow prussiate of potash. 
Caustic potash. 

Lunar caustic. 

Sal soda. 

Hyposulphate of soda, ‘“‘hypo.” 
Oil of vitriol. 


“ Ruffstok ’? Half-Tones. 


THE INLAND PRINTER has from time to time shown by 
inserts the progress that engravers and printers are making 
in adapting half-tones to printing on uncoated paper. These 
inserts have attracted even more attention abroad than in 
our own country, for they prove the remarkable skill of the 
American engraver and printer combined with the superior 
American printing machinery. The use of “Ruffstok”’ half- 
tones in a regular form of the June issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, and the printing of those half-tones on rough-surfaced 
paper has made a sensation, and engravers and printers marvel 
how it was done. It will be noticed that the vignetted half- 
tone on page 311 and the framed half-tone on page 315 are 
the best results, due chiefly to their being made with a 133-line 
screen while the half-tones made with a 150 screen, shown on 
the upper half of page 312, are not so successful. This seems 
to prove what has been stated many times in this department, 
that half-tones finer than 133 lines to the inch are not adapted 
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to printing on antique paper. The secret in the making of 
these half-tones and the printing of them lies in the wonderful 
skill and team-work of the engravers employed by Gatchel & 
Manning, of Philadelphia, who made the plates, and the 
marvelous handling of these plates in the pressroom of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 


Rotary Photogravure — To Dry Carbon Tissue. 


““Experimenter,”’ Brooklyn, New York, writes: “Am an 
old reader of your columns in THE INLAND PRINTER. Of late 
I have been experimenting with carbon-printing in the hope 
of taking up rotary photogravure later. I have trouble when I 
sensitize the tissue and hang it up to dry. If I dry it with a 
fan, kinks develop in it which interfere with perfect contact in 
the printing-frame. If I don’t use a fan it dries too slowly, 
particularly if the day is humid. What would you recommend?” 

Answer.— Humidity makes trouble for the carbon worker 
unless he uses a drying-closet containing trays of chlorid of 
calcium over which the current of air is drawn which dries the 
tissue. The humidity is high in all workrooms during the 
summer, due to gas-stoves, electric lights and the water used. 
It is customary to add from one to two grains of carbonate of 
ammonia to every twenty-five grains of bichromate used in 
sensitizing, together with one per cent of grain alcohol, and 
this hastens the drying of the film. Before drying, the sen- 
sitized carbon tissue should be squeegeed onto a smooth surface 
like a ferrotype plate, a glass plate, or copper plate and.then 
dried. This gives it a perfectly smooth face with no danger 
of lack of contact when printing. 


Enamel Coating Is a Strong Light-Filter. 


B. J. K., Detroit, has considerable trouble with the enamel 
lifting during development, which he overcomes through 
printing by electric light for fifteen minutes. He sends the 
formula for the enamel and wants advice as to the trouble. 

Answer.— The difficulty here is that of so many engravers— 
they use the enamel too thick. It is not always a question of 
the proportion of glue in the enamel formula but how warm 
the plate and enamel are when the coating is applied and how 
vigorous the whirling. A warm plate and great speed in whirl- 
ing produces a thin enamel film, which is the best, though only 
the most experienced engravers know this. Then, a thick 
enamel film absorbs so much light. To prove this, coat a glass 
plate partly with the enamel in use. When this glass plate is 
dry put it in the printing-frame with a half-tone negative and 
sensitized copper plate over it. Expose to light as usual and 
on development it will be found that the area of the enamel 
under the enamel-coated glass will wash away, teaching one 
how much bichromatized glue absorbs the blue-violet rays — 
the rays that harden the glue. The thinner the enamel the 
less of a light-filter it is and the more easily will the light harden 
the glue right through to the copper as it should. 


How a New Developer Was Developed. 


The wide-awake Photo-Engravers’ Bulletin prints on page 29 
of the June issue “‘A Substitute for Commercial Acetic Acid, 
etc.” The formula furnished by the chairman of the Research 
Committee is as follows: Sparkling gelatin, 1 ounce. Put this 
in a stone jar and let it soak up as much cold water as it will 
absorb, then add slowly to the gelatin, while stirring with a 
glass rod, 3 ounces of sulphuric acid. When the solution is 
cooled, add about 614 ounces of aqua ammonia, or enough to 
neutralize it. Then pour this solution into a bottle and add 
80 ounces of water and 6 ounces of glacial acetic acid, ninety- 
eight per cent. The above makes a stock solution. For use, 
take 1% ounces of stock solution to each 20 ounces of iron 
developer. This takes the place of the acetic acid which is 
ordinarily used in developer, the use of which is now greatly 
restricted by government order. 
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This formula originated with the present writer and has 
been published at least twice in this department during the 
past twenty years. It will be found on page 31 of ‘“‘Horgan’s 
Half-Tone and Photomechanical Printing Processes,” published 
by THE INLAND PRINTER. The Research Committee is to be 
congratulated on discovering the source of much valuable 
information. If every employing engraver had a copy of this 
book he could get information at once. 


Brief Replies to a Few Queries. 


F. X. Foley, New York: The design must be printed on 
glass with asphalt as the acid resist. Then spread over the 
glass, while in a gutta-percha tray, powdered calcium fluoride 
(fluorspar). Pour sulphuric acid over this, when you will find 
the unprotected glass will be quickly etched. 

J. B., St. Louis: The store lacquer comes away when 
rubbed with turpentine, because it is made with resin instead 
of shellac. Take sixteen ounces of alcohol, three ounces of 
button shellac and one ounce of sandarac and you will have a 
true lacquer that will not dissolve in turpentine. 

“Printer,” Buffalo: The white powder on your stored 
zinc cuts indicates corrosion. Soot, or lime-dust, combined 
with dampness will corrode zinc, and this might have been 
prevented if they had been wrapped in paper before storing. 

“Engraver,” Chicago: A. M. Martin, Bloomington, 
Illinois, published a book entitled ‘‘A New Treatise on the 
Modern Methods of Carbon Printing” which should teach you 
what you want to know. 

W. Westall, Vancouver, British Columbia, will learn how 
music is engraved on pewter plates from THE INLAND PRINTER 
of last month. 








Patriotic Post-Card Issued by Coquemer, of Paris, France. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 


Object Against Objection. 


G. L., Quebec, Canada, submits this: ‘‘Enclosed is proof of 
a circular in which the line ‘ Distance is no objection’ is changed 
to ‘Distance is no object.’ Apparently what is meant is that 
this firm has no objection to taking orders from people at a 
distance, while as corrected one would think that orders from 
distant customers are not their object. Will you kindly give 
me your opinion on this matter?” 

Answer.— The criticism here is not baseless in logic, though 
no person is likely ever to think of any meaning except what 
is actually intended. All that seems of interest in the way of 
an opinion by anybody is the matter of the printer’s duty to 
print as ordered. When the customer orders ‘Distance no 
object” that is what should be printed. The fact that the 
expression is not the clearest possible saying of what is intended 
makes occasion for the printer, if he perceives the need, to 
suggest a change, but not to make one without permission. 
Especially on such small work, the one thing necessary is to 
do what the customer wants just as he orders it. Many uses 
of words that are frequently considered wrong by some people 
are often held to be right by other people, and the one who pays 
for work done is entitled to his choice, whether it is right or 
wrong. In the case in question, the ultimate intention seems 
to me to the effect that distance is not an obstacle, that the 
advertiser does not object to sending to customers because of 
distance. Whether this is the exact meaning or not is entirely 
within his determination. 


Wrong Plurals in a Style-Book. 


O. J. M., Los Angeles, California, thus criticizes a manual 
of style prepared by a university press: ‘‘Under the head 
‘Punctuation’ is this rule: ‘The plural of numerals, and of rare 
or artificial noun-coinages, is formed by the aid of an apos- 
trophe and s; of proper nouns of more than one syllable end- 
ing in a sibilant, by adding an apostrophe alone (monosyllabic 
proper names ending in a sibilant add es; others, s). Thus, 
“‘in two’s and three’s,” “‘all the Tommy Atkins’ of England,” 
“‘the Pericles’ and Socrates’ of literature.’”’’ Have you ever 
seen anything so reasonless and meaningless?” 

Answer.— Many style-cards have made rules that are 
wrong according to any logic ever known to me, but I do not 
know that I have ever seen worse than these. The only prop- 
erly formed plurals for the words instanced, in my opinion, are 
those of regular formation, ‘‘twos and threes, Atkinses, Peri- 
cleses, and Socrateses.”” Our correspondent asserted the correct 
and sensible rule in his letter, that he would continue to confine 
the apostrophe for a plural to writing ‘‘ Mind your p’s and q’s, 
cross your t’s and dot your i’s, and make your 1’s and 7’s 
carefully.” Some writers have even asserted that the apos- 
trophe is not legitimately usable in forming any plurals, but I 
can not assent to that, and think this style is not only usable, 
but very useful, as far as indicated by the quotation — for 
letters and figures. An error that seems inexplicable to me is 
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Replies can not be made by mail. 


that in the classification of the rule criticized. I can not 
imagine how the authorities of a university could consider the 
question of the formation of plurals in any way connected 
with punctuation. 

Copy Editing. 

W. A. B., Brooklyn, New York, writes: ‘Kindly inform 
me where, in the vicinity of New York, a proofreader can take 
a course in rhetoric and advanced English grammar to qualify 
him for a copy editor’s position. Also the books you would 
recommend for reaching that goal. I am a graduate of a high 
school, but I feel-that my qualifications for a copy editor’s 
post are not what is expected in most offices.” 

Answer.— There are so many schools in New York, and 
almost everywhere else, where rhetoric and grammar may be 
learned, and so many good books on rhetoric and grammar, 
that it is simply impossible for me to select for any one else. 
But the most cogent point against my making such a recom- 
mendation is the fact that, whatever the choice, the result is 
practically sure to be a disappointment. Schools and books 
do not make editors or proofreaders. I never have known a 
proofreader who had become technically accomplished through 
school instruction, and I never expect to know one. I never 
have known of any such position as copy editor except those 
which may be most successfully held by people who are not 
accomplished proofreaders. The two kinds of work are vastly 
different, unless, as I suspect, what our correspondent con- 
ceives as copy editing is really only the preparation of manu- 
script by way of correcting the diction, the grammar, spelling, 
punctuation, etc. This kind of work is (or should be) included 
in the demanded qualification of a proofreader; what is properly 
classed as editing includes many of these elementary matters 
incidentally, but they are minor incidents as compared with 
the executive phases — such as the decision of what to use and 
what to reject, and the controlling and directing of the business 
of production. So much of this answer is rather rambling in 
its nature, mainly as an unavoidable result of the rambling 
nature of my knowledge, or rather ignorance, of the subject. 

Undoubtedly much of our literature would be decidedly 
better in elementary form if passed under correction in manu- 
script by good proofreaders. Some of our publishers are having 
their manuscripts so prepared, and as a distinctive name for 
‘copy editing” is appropriate. For real ability to 
do such work in the best possible manner the necessary quali- 
fication is exactly that of the most accomplished proofreader. 
One correcting 
manuscript has no restrictions because of printer’s costs, while 
he who corrects printer’s proofs is vastly — and often disas- 
trously — restrained to mere imitation so as to keep down 
those costs. One result of this is a vast preponderance among 
printers’ proofreaders of those who have no ability or desire 
for anything more than slavish imitation. Naturally, pub- 
lishers wish to keep first costs down also, and this is done by 
giving the editing work to poorly qualified proofreaders who 
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are very remiss in initiative and untrained for literary decision 
of any kind. Of course this does not mean that all are so; on 
the contrary, some of our literature shows plainly that some 
proofreaders are wonderfully quick and accurate. These quick 
and accurate workers are the exceptional ones, just as the best 
authors are comparatively few and far between. The only 
way to learn technically is by practical experience. 

With reference to education, nothing more definite seems 
possible to say than that too much real knowledge is impossible. 
Almost any-good book of rhetoric— Adams Sherman Hill’s 
book seems to me as good as any — is well worth study, but 
the most successful student of any will be he who is able to 
recognize occasional flaws in the best book, rather than he who 
accepts everything he finds in any work simply because his 
favorite authority says it. Such students should read all sorts 
of the best literature, so understandingly that they continu- 
ously increase in knowledge. One of the best kinds of knowl- 
edge for such work is the knowing that, no matter how much 
one may know, or how thoroughly he knows, other people 
know something also. The best advice I can offer our corre- 
spondent is that he apply for such work as he wants, and learn 
by experience together with study. 





SIGNIFICANCE OF A MINUTE TO EMPLOYERS. 


BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN. 


In New York city the scale wage of compositors is now 
more than a cent a minute (actually $0.0104). Not so very 
long ago, when the writer was a union comp. in New York, the 
scale wage was a little more than 4 mills a minute (actually 
$0.0042). In other words, compositors’ wages have increased 
nearly one hundred and fifty per cent. And the overhead 
attaching to each compositor has increased much more. 

When wages were 4 mills a minute, a good many of the 
minutes might be wasted without materially affecting the cost 











Weekly Annual Weekly Annual Annual 

Gain per | Gain *per | Gain per | Gain *per | Gain *per 

Cost per | Man when | Man when | Man when | Man when | Man when 

Weekly Minute SIX _ SIX NINE NINE TWELVE 

Wages per Man | Minutes per| Minutes per|Minutes per| Minutes per|Minutes per 
Hour are | Hour are Hour are | Hourare | Hour are 

Saved Saved Saved Saved Saved 

$18.00 | $0.00625 $1.80 $ 90.00 $2.70 $135.00 $180.00 
19.00 -00659 1.90 95.00 2.846 142.30 189.79 
20.00 00694 2.00 100.00 2.998 149.90 199.87 
21.00 .00729 2.10 105.00 3.149 157.45 209.95 
22.00 .00763 2.20 110.00 3.296 164.80 219.74 
23.00 -00798 2.30 115.00 3.447 172.35 229.82 
24.00 -00833 2.40 120.00 3.598 179.90 239.90 
25.00 .00868 2.50 125.00 3.749 187.45 249.98 
26.00 .009 2.60 130.00 3.88 194.25 259 20 
27.00 .00937 2.70 135.00 4.05 202.50 270.00 
28.00 .00972 2.80 140.00 4.20 210.00 280.00 
29.00 01 2.90 145.00 4.35 217.50 290.00 
30.00 0104 3.00 150.00 4.50 225.00 300.00 
31.00 .0107 3.08 154.00 4.62 231.00 308.00 
32.00 0111 3.20 160.00 4.80 240.00 320 00 























* Year of fifty weeks. 
Showing the Value of Minutes. 


of production and of prices. But now each minute is precious. 
The minute, moreover, is the unit of efficiency. We can not 
spell efficiency in terms of hours. We must achieve minimum 
costs of production in terms of minutes. It is simply another 
way of saying “take care of the pennies and the dollars will 
take care of themselves’”— a way to efficiency so simple that 
many master printers who live in the illusion that they are 
good managers step right over it. Plants need to be equipped 
to save minutes, and no part of a printing-plant needs this 
attention so much as the average composing-room. In com- 
posing-rooms time is wasted to beat the profits. 

The need and practicability of saving minutes has been the 
basis of the efficiency work the writer has been engaged in 
during the five years last past; and to bring home to everybody 
concerned the surprising value of minutes, the writer prepared 
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the accompanying table, a study of which may hasten the 
effort toward reduction of the cost of production in printing- 
plants, the consummation of which has become a profession 
which wise printers are learning to lean upon and esteem. 





ROOSEVELT LAUDS TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 


The published reports of the International Typographical 
Union issued from Indianapolis make a very remarkable show- 
ing and put that organization high on the honor roll of Amer- 
ican fortitude. Forty-one hundred members of the union and 
700 apprentices are in the military. and naval forces of the 
United States and Canada, while 45 members have already 
paid with their lives for their devotion to their country. The 
union has paid $22,000 mortuary benefits to the widows, 
orphans and mothers of these men. The union, through its 
Executive Council, has invested $90,000 in the Liberty loans, 
and subordinate local unions and individual members have 
invested $3,000,000 in Liberty loans. 

These are wartime activities. During the same period the 
Typographical Union has continued all its ordinary benefits. 
It has paid over $350,000 to old age pensioners and over 
$300,000 in mortuary benefits and $170,000 for the benefit of 
the Printers’ Home at Colorado Springs. Every dollar has been 
paid by members of the organization in the form of regular 
dues and assessments. The union neither solicits nor accepts 
contributions to its benefit funds. During the same period 
the union has expended only $1,200 for strike expenses. The 
union acts in thoroughgoing patriotic fashion on the convic- 
tion that there should be no strikes or lockouts during the 
war. Its officers regard the members as volunteers in the 
army for the preservation of industrial peace — at least for 
the duration of the war, and I hope for long after the war. 

Such conduct offers striking contrast to the actions of cer- 
tain corporations which during this war have refused to permit 
their employees to organize. Labor has a right to organize. 
It is tyranny to forbid the exercise of this right, just as it is 
tyranny to misuse the power acquired by organizations. The 
people of the United States do not believe in tyranny and do 
believe in codperation. 

The International Typographical Union has offered an 
admirable example of Americanism and patriotism. Its atti- 
tude is typical of the attitude of organized labor generally. 
Hats off to the International Typographical Union, and hats 
off to the working men and working women of the United 
States.—Theodore Roosevelt in the Kansas City Star. 





BEN FRANKLIN ON SPELLING. 


The great philosopher-printer was perhaps the greatest and 
most persistent letter-writer the world has ever known. Among 
those who replied to his letters with more or less regularity was 
his sister Jane — Jane Mecom, mother of Ben Mecom, whom 
Franklin set up in business as a printer at Antigua, West 
Indies — and even Jane said she would write oftener but she 
dreaded his opinion of her bad spelling. 

This particular printer replied: ‘‘You need not be con- 
cern’d, in writing to me, about your bad Spelling; for, in my 
Opinion, as our Alphabet now Stands, the bad Spelling, or 
what is call’d so, is generally the best, as conforming to the 
sound of the Letters and of the Words. To give you an 
Instance: A Gentleman receiving a Letter, in which were 
these Words — Not finding Brown at hom I delivard your 
meseg to his yf. The Gentleman called his Lady to help him 
read it. They pick’d out the meaning of all but the yf, which 
they could not understand. They call’d Betty the Chamber- 
maid, who said: ‘Why, yf spells Wife; what else could it 
spell?’ And indeed, it is a much better method of spelling 
Wife, than by doubleyou, i, f, e, which in reality spells double- 
yifey.”— Ben Franklin Monthly. 
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BY E. M. KEATING. 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 
concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 


Metal Particles From Back of Mold-Disk. 


An Iowa operator sends a small quantity of metal trim- 
mings from back of mold-disk and asks an opinion as to the 
cause of a large accumulation of metal on the inside of rim of 
the mold-disk. 

Answer.— We are unable to offer a solution for your trouble 
from an examination of the metal chips. We suggest that you 
make an ink test to determine the state of contact between 
pot mouthpiece and back of mold. Proceed as follows: (1) 
Clean metal particles from mouthpiece and back of mold. 
(2) Coat the back of mold uniformly with red printing-ink. 
(3) Close the vise and allow the cams to make several revolu- 
tions. Then examine pot mouthpiece for contact marks made 
by inked mold. This test will reveal the true state of lock-up. 
If there are high and low places you may true up the mouth- 
piece with a fine file, repeating the test after each dressing 
down. When the mouthpiece receives an even coating of ink 
from the mold you will know you have a proper lock-up. 


Lower-Case Characters Transpose. 


ope Cerne? 


An Illinois operator asks why the letters and 
transpose so frequently, as shown by proof he enclosed with his 
letter. We find that other letters also are slow in responding, 
so we judge that the keyboard needs attention. Usually, when 
these matrices come slowly in responding to depressing a key, 
the cause can be traced to the keyboard. To determine the 
locality definitely, remove the cover from the keyboard cams 
and touch the “‘t” key. If you note that the cam fails to drop, 
or drops and turns slowly, it should be removed. The free end 
should be cleaned on sides and the pivot of the cam should 
be oiled with clock-oil. If the milled edge of the cam shows 
blunt edges, sharpen them with a fine three-cornered file. 
Repeat this operation on “‘a’” cam. You also should remove 
both cam-rolls, wash them in cold water and roughen them 
with coarse flint-paper. This will insure prompt rotation when 
cams strike rolls. 


Key-Lever Causes Operator Trouble. 


A South Dakota operator states that he has considerable 
trouble with the keys sticking down, to use his expression, and 
desires to know how to prevent the trouble, as his proofs are 
a cause of complaint. 

Answer.— We judge that you mean a key-lever remains 
down when it is depressed. This causes double or continuous 
response of matrices. This trouble is usually brought about 
by dust alongside of the key-lever where it extends through 
the top plate (H2) of the keyboard and it may also be caused 
by dirt attached to key-bar or trigger. The usual remedy 
is to apply gasoline from the spout of a small oil-can while you 
drive the key heavily. Try this remedy on each key that 
sticks. Place the point of the gasoline-can near the opening 
where the key-lever extends through the top plate and drive 


the key hard a few times. If this fails to remedy the trouble 
observe the moving key-rod and place the spout of the can close 
to the rod that is moving. Continue driving the key and the 
gasoline will flow down the key-rod and will flush the side of 
both the trigger and the key-bar. This usually prevents 
further sticking of the keys. 


Matrix-Lugs Sheared by Mold. 


A Nebraska operator, in writing, describes how the upper 
part of the lower lugs of the matrices have been sheared, and 
also his efforts at adjusting the first elevator to correct the 
trouble. As no matrices accompanied the letter we are unable 
to offer a remedy, as it would be purely guesswork on our part 
unless we could note appearance of the lugs. However, as the 
operator has changed the adjustment of the first elevator and 
is still uncertain as to its correct position, we can offer a sug- 
gestion for testing and readjusting in case he finds he is in 
error. The following plan may be used to test and adjust the 
down stroke of the first elevator: (1) Send ina line of matrices. 
(2) When the first-elevator roller rises on the aligning elevation 
of the cam, push back the starting and stopping lever. (3) 
Examine space between the back screw of the first elevator and 
the top of the vise-cap. At this position of the elevator there 
should be 1-64 inch space. Ifa greater or less space is observed, 
change screw and then tighten lock-nut. This adjustment 
need not be changed thereafter. 


Lower Distributor-Screw Is Probably Out of Time. 


A Western operator has sent us matrices and diagrams, but 
we are unable to understand fully what is meant by this state- 
ment from his letter: ‘“‘If lift-cam is timed for lower rail, it 
is too slow for upper rail and bends upper ears of matrices. 
If the cam is set for upper rail it is too fast for the lower rail, and 
the front lower ear of a matrix is bent.” 

Answer.— We suggest that before trying to place the lift- 
cam in position you observe the relation of the points of the 
front distributor-screws and where they first engage the matrix- 
ears. The points of these screws are supposed to engage 
behind the ears of the matrices at the same instant. If the 
lower screw-point is in the lead, or is behind the upper screw 
in the performance of this work, the first thing to be done is 
to correct the relation of these screws. This can be done by 
removing the distributor-clutch lever, pulley-bracket, pulley 
and shaft. When these parts are off, examine the upper and 
lower gears of the front screws. If no time-pins are found it 
will be an easy matter to set the screws correctly. Turn both 
screws until the point of each one at left end is in the same 
position, then slip in the driving-gear shaft. When the parts 
are attached, try a thin matrix to see if it clears top rail, and 
then a capital “‘W” matrix. Turn the screws slowly and as the 
lift is raising the matrix examine for clearance of front lower 
lug with the thread of the screw. If you find that the ear of 
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the matrix is binding on the thread of the screw, it may be 
necessary to move the cam so that the lifting occurs a trifle 
later. However, do not change position of cam until you have 
determined definitely that the matrix is actually binding on the 
thread of the screw. Then loosen the small screw in the 
shoulder of the cam and shift it a trifle, tighten set-screw and 
repeat the test. When you have finally placed the cam in a 
position which gives the correct clearance for the ears, drill 
and ream out for taper pin. 


Hair-Lines Appear in Proof of Matter. 


An Illinois operator submits a proof from slugs produced on 
his machine and asks the reason for hair-lines appearing therein. 
Having failed to send a proof of slugs cast from each channel 
of matrices, we are unable to definitely determine the cause 
of the trouble. The hair-line may be due to broken-down walls 
on the matrices or to lines casting that are too short. See if 
your pump-stop is set correctly. This may be done by pressing 
the right-hand vise-jaw to the right, while observing the clear- 
ance of catch-block (BB216) and pot pump-lever stop-lever 
(BB212). Mere clearance is sufficient to permit properly justi- 
fied lines to cast. Improperly cleaned spacebands will cause 
metal to adhere to the casting point on the spaceband sleeve, 
and this will soon ruin the entire font of matrices. In your 
case we would advise the application of Not-a-bur to your 
spacebands after cleaning them and that you clean them twice 
a day fora short time. The best plan is to give the spacebands 
a rubbing down on a soft pine board, rubbing the sleeve of the 
band lengthwise to the grain of the wood and then polishing 
them in graphite. A very effective way is to apply graphite to 
a smooth board and to rub the spacebands on the board. 


However, if the sleeve is picking up metal, it would be advisable 


to rub the sleeve on a smooth board before rubbing it on the 
graphited board. To insure a tight drive for the spacebands, 
graphite the jaws of the first elevator, the grooves of the mold- 
keeper, the surface of the mold and the top of the justification- 
block. When the spacebands are cleaned and polished properly 
with graphite, the minimum of resistance is offered through 
friction and the lines should justify tighter, thus insuring a 
better print. Try the foregoing for at least two weeks and then 
let us know the result. 


Liners Damaged by Operator. 


A Nebraska operator, working on a Model 8, submits 
several liners with damaged lugs. He states that in changing 
the ejectors he is always careful that the right size is used, and, 
to verify, pushes blade through mold each time. He is of the 
opinion that the damaged lugs occur during the operation of 
ejecting. 

Answer.— We are of the opinion that this condition of liners 
is due to pushing the ejector through the mold-cell when the 
mold is not on the locking-studs. After a change of molds is 
made, or a change of liners on a mold, the operator should avoid 
advancing the ejector into mold with undue force. Such action 
will damage either the right or left hand lever unless the mold- 
cell is in exact alignment vertically with the ejector-blades. 
We advise that you examine mold-disk when the machine is 
in normal position. With the blades out of the mold-cell, move 
the disk a trifle by hand. See if the movement would cause the 
heel of the liner to strike the blades if they are advanced. Do 
this with care. If you find the disk has more of a movement 
than it needs in this position, remove the cover of the bevel- 
gear and try moving the gear. If you observe that the square 
block which is attached to the bevel has more than normal 
play against the cam-shoe, you can remedy the trouble by 
adjusting the shoe closer to the square block. Back up the cams 
and remove the two screws in the cam that holds the shoe, then 
turn in a trifle on each adjusting-bushing found in the holes 
from which you took the screws. Apply shoe, put in the screws 
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and tighten them, then turn the cams forward until the shoe 
has contact with the square block. Test once more and sce if 
all play between shoe and square block has been taken up. 
When this is done draw the ejector forward so that the blade 
will protrude through the mold, and then try moving the disk 
to see if the heel of either liner will strike the ejector. This 
should prevent a recurrence of damage to the liners. 


Matrix-Lift Raises Two Thin Matrices. 


An Ohio operator states that lower-case l’s, periods and 
question-marks are frequently found bent at back end of 
magazine. Occasionally two thin matrices are found in the 
same thread of the distributor-screws. He wants to know 
what to do to obviate the difficulty. 

Answer.— This trouble can be corrected by applying a 
new bar-point to the distributor-box bar. If the upper and 
lower rails of the box are badly worn, they should be replaced 
by new ones. Examine rails and if found to be worn, new 
rails should be ordered and applied. Test for space between 
bar-point and vertical faces of rails with a thin matrix. If 
space still allows two thin matrices to rise, apply new bar-point. 
To do this, remove the bar and drive out the two pins that hold 
the bar-point in position. Place new bar-point in position (it 
will be found to have no holes), and as it fits fairly tight it may 
be tested after placing the bar on the box. By moving the 
bar-point, the correct position is secured, when holes may be 
drilled through the bar-point and pins inserted. This may be 
done by removing the bar from box, but without disturbing 
the position of the bar-point. 





GERMANY LOSES GRIP ON ARGENTINE 
PAPER TRADE. 


The United States has supplanted Germany in the Argentine 
market for paper and paper products, and according to a report 
issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, there is a possibility of retaining 
the advantage when normal conditions are restored. Much 
will depend upon conditions in Europe after the war and upon 
the efforts made by the American manufacturer and exporter. 

Germany did not manufacture all of the paper she formerly 
sold to Argentina and other countries. Much of it was brought 
to Hamburg from the manufacturing Scandinavian countries 
and from there distributed all over the world. Hamburg is a 
great distributing center for paper and its exporters thoroughly 
understand the business of selling paper in foreign markets. 
The success of American wholesale paper houses in Argentina 
during the difficult war years, however, indicates that there 
will be first-class facilities for placing American paper when 
the war is over and competition is again keen. 

In normal times Argentina purchases about $500,000 worth 
of printing machinery annually and an equal amount of type, 
printing-ink and other supplies. More than ninety per cent 
of the machinery in use is of European origin, Germany being 
the principal source of supply. This fact, according to the 
Government’s report, may be attributed almost entirely to 
the facilities furnished by European supply houses located in 
Buenos Aires. Since the war started, American houses have 
developed similar facilities and the future prospects are much 
brighter for the American manufacturer. 

The report covers markets in Uruguay and Paraguay as 
well as in Argentina, being the result of a personal investigation 
recently completed by Special Agent Robert S. Barrett. Under 
the title ‘‘Paper, Paper Products and Printing Machinery in 
Argentina, Uruguay and Paraguay,” Special Agents Series No. 
163, it may be purchased at the nominal price of 20 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., or from any of the district or codperative 
offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 


Inks for Glassine, Kraft and Manila Papers. 


An Illinois printer asks our advice regarding inks for 
glassine, kraft and coarse manila paper, also for a good book 
on inks. 

Answer.— Ordinarily a good job ink will print nicely on 
these stocks, provided it is used with good rollers. In fact, it is 
almost useless to attempt good work without good rollers. 
The best book we have is “‘Color and Its Application to Print- 
ing,’ by Andrews, with which we can supply you for $2.10. In 
the matter of ink selection for a given job you can not make a 
mistake if you will submit a sample of paper and an impression 
of form to your ink dealer, who has standard and special inks 
suited to all grades of stock. When in doubt regarding an ink, 
consult your ink dealer and submit sample of the paper. 


Rolling the Composition Rollers on a Dusty Floor 
to Dry Them. 


A Chicago platen pressman recently had trouble with 
“green” rollers on a damp day, as they would not take the ink 
properly. Remembering the remedy suggested by an old 
pressman, he removed them from the press and rolled them on 
a dusty floor, wiped the dust off and again repeated the opera- 
tion. He found that the rollers immediately worked satis- 
factorily and the job was finished without further incident. 
He desires to know whether it was the floor or the dust that 
wrought the change. 

Answer.—The roller being ‘“‘green,” or, in other words, 
the composition on the surface of the roller being affected by the 
humidity, it would not take the ink as the gelatine was moist. 
The rolling on the dusty floor had the effect of absorbing the 
moisture from the surface, and, as there was no moisture to 
interfere with the ink, the surface of the roller received the 
ink. Of course this was only a temporary remedy, but it had 
the effect desired. 


Rollers Sliding Over Form. 


An Arizona publisher submits two handbills printed on 
colored news-print in black ink. The appearance of the print 
suggests that the rollers slid on striking the form. The letter 
accompanying specimens reads: ‘‘ What is the matter with our 
presswork on enclosed sample? We get along very well on 
practically everything else in spite of a very trying climate 
but always have trouble with this handbill stock. ( platen 
press used.) On No. 1 we used a 20-cent book black, and on 
No. 2 the same, mixing with it a little commercial ink, 
a Policy Black,” $2.00 a pound. Or, is our tympan at 
fault? We use a medium pressboard, which may be too hard. 
Do you think a light pressboard would be better, or, perhaps, 
none at all? We enjoy THE INLAND PRINTER, having received 
many valuable suggestions from it.” 

Answer.— The presswork doubtless could be improved by 
locking up bearers in chase to prevent the rollers sliding and by 
adding considerably more of the policy black to the book ink 
to give it more body, as it appears to be weak. Still, if you had 


a set of really good rollers the 20-cent ink might be made to give 
good results, as it should be good enough for print-paper. The 
tympan could be increased two or three sheets of print to give 
a little more pressure, then less ink could be used. 


How to Correct Uneven Impressions 
on a Platen Press. 


A Missouri pressman in a private plant recently had a very 
heavy form on the press and changed the screws to increase the 
impression. In correcting the impression later for a lighter 
one, he found difficulty in securing an even impression and 
desires to know how to readjust the platen on his press, which 
is of the clam-shell type. 

Answer.— In each corner of the chase lock a large metal 
type—a 60 or 72 point “W” or ““M” will answer the pur- 
pose—then dress platen with about six sheets of print-paper 
and place one thin sheet of pressboard beneath the top sheet. 
Pull an impression and from the appearance of print adjust the 
screws. When an even impression is secured, be certain that 
the lock-nuts are as tight as you can make them. This is an 
easy way to secure even adjustment of impression. 


Printing Bands of Color at One Operation. 


An Illinois printer writes: ‘‘Is there a chemical, which, if 
added to two different colors of printing-ink, will prevent these 
inks from running together when worked at the same time on a 
cylinder or platen press? If you know of any such chemical, 
will you kindly let me know what it is?” 

Answer.— Years ago this work was done reasonably well 
by mixing the two colors with opposing mediums. In one ink 
a quantity of glycerin was worked and thoroughly mixed. To 
the other, ammonia was added. It is said that these colors 
can be worked side by side without mixing together to any great 
extent unless there be considerable lateral movement of the 
rollers. In the case of a platen press, with the disk stopped, 
the practice should work out. If the lateral movement of the 
iron rollers having contact with the form-rollers were elimi- 
nated on cylinder presses it should also prevent the blending 
of the inks. 


Platen Press Truck Rollers Slide. 


An Iowa publisher writes: ‘‘For no apparent reason the 
rollers on our 10 by 15 jobber do not revolve after they leave 
the disk unless there is a form in the press. They will then 
slide until they strike the form, and roll over it, and then slide 
again. When there is no form on the press they slide both up 


‘and down, whether the throw-off is on or off. The sliding 


motion is interspersed with a roll or two occasionally, but it 
is far from being continuous, as we are now under the impression 
it should be. We have cleaned all the parts, oiled them, and 
looked over each part carefully without discovering the cause. 
We will appreciate any suggestions.” 

Answer.—This can be effectually prevented by using roller 
bearers locked up next to the sides of the chase. The roller 
bearers may be of wood, 24-point face, and just about type- 
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high. The beginning and ending of each one should be rounded 
off a trifle so as not to mar the rollers. A carpenter would make 
you two or three sets out of hard maple for a trifling sum. 
Keep one set for colored ink. There is another way: Secure 
the Morgan expansion roller trucks which are sold by type- 
founders. These can be arranged for new rollers and are 
excellent for the purpose. 


More About Presses Wearing Type and Plates. 


Aime H. Cote, Springfield, Massachusetts, writes as 
follows: ‘I believe that C. W. Husband, of San Fraicisco, 
has the right idea in regard to the adjusting of a cylinder to 
bearers. 

“T would suggest a more thorough and precise way of going 
about the operation. Remove the bed bearers, loosen jack- 
screws under cylinder boxes, have cylinder in printing position 
to the center of bed. Instead of using bearers as a guide for 
half of the job, and the impression-nut for the other half — in 
which he is guided by ‘holes’ only, the small fraction of which 
will make quite a difference in impressions — have a machinist 
make a special gage of best tool steel, thoroughly hardened, 
about four inches long. The sides of this gage should measure 
.gog inch and .o18 inch and have a handle about ten inches 
long, made to screw in the end of the gage. This measurement 
of .909 inch can be used on any press taking a sheet 25 by 38 
or larger. The .gog-inch face is used so that cylinder bearers 
and bed just caliper on both sides of press. It must measure 
.gog after impression-rod lock-nuts are tight, then screw bed 
bearers in position, put cylinder on impression and tighten 
jack-screws under cylinder boxes. 

“With this gage a cylinder can be adjusted to .oo05 inch, 
or one-third the thickness of tissue, probably finer than any 
pressman is called upon to adjust. A slight ‘bump’ will be 
heard when cylinder is ‘taking’ bearers, but this will cause a 
press no harm in comparison to the rumbles of a cylinder that 
is ‘guttering’ a form because it is not down hard enough, which 
means worn type and plates, and an unsightly piece of printing. 

“The ultimate result of this method and Mr. Husband’s 
way would probably in a good many cases be the same, this 
being offered only as a more certain method, because, at all 
times of adjusting, the distance between cylinder and bed is 
known. By the other method the pulling down of one side 
might raise the other and a pressman would not know it, as the 
only result would be a weak impression, which would mean 
repeating the adjustment. The .g18-inch side of gage makes 
an excellent tool for setting the form-rollers.” 


A Narrow Colored Margin on Paper. 


An Illinois novelty concern encloses several samples of 
paper having a two-point colored margin and asks the following 
question: ‘‘Can you advise us how to print a border around 
the edges of paper or cardboard as per enclosed samples? We 
understand it is a very simple trick and costs something like 
twenty-five to fifty cents per thousand sheets.” 

Answer.— We are unable to state how the coloring is done 
on the samples you enclose. Judging by the smeary edges, it 
was not printed, but applied, perhaps, with a brush or sponge 
after the stock had been scraped apart about two points. This 
is the method used in making black borders on mourning 
stationery. You can do work which will appear neater than 
the specimens submitted, in the following manner: 

(1) Secure a soft composition brayer roller having a smooth 
surface — a new roller being desirable for this work. 

(2) Distribute the color of ink desired evenly on a slab. 
This ink should be thin, having high tinctorial value, and 
should have considerable dryer in it. If gold ink is used, make 
it as thin as possible, and if a gold edge is desired that will be 
brilliant, use thin gold size. 

(3) Lay a large sheet of paper on an imposing-stone or a 
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smooth, firm table. If the work, for example, is a letter-head, 
take from fifty to one hundred sheets of the stock and lay them 
flat on a sheet of strawboard about double the size of the paper. 
Roll the paper from corner toward opposite corner, just as a 
feeder does with stock preparatory to feeding it. Then, with a 
folder or the handle of a tooth-brush, scrape the stock until it 
is separated uniformly, about two points. This is easily done. 

(4) Now, place a wasted sheet on top, allowing the same 
amount of exposure, take the inked roller and roll down over 
the two edges of the exposed paper, working the roller from you 
in each case with considerable pressure. This operation will 
apply ink to the edges exposed in a uniform manner, and, if 
carefully done, the work will not have the smeary appearance 
of that done by a brush or sponge. If gold is desired that has 
snap or brilliancy, use size, and, after rolling the paper, apply 
the bronze powder in the usual manner with a tuft of cotton. 
However, in such a case, very fine bronze should be used. 
After it is dry, burnishing the edge with a smooth bone or 
celluloid instrument gives the work greater brilliancy. 

(5) The next step is to take the inked stock which is sup- 
ported on the sheet of strawboard and lay it to one side to 
dry, as you will not be able to jog the paper so treated for an 
hour at least. When all of the stock is treated in the same 
manner and is dry enough to jog, it can be colored from the 
opposite corner in the same manner. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the thinnest grade 
of bond-paper or heavy cardboard may be colored with equal 
facility. The principal points to observe are that the coloring 
matter should be thin and that the inking roller should be as 
soft as possible and of a resilient nature. The imposing-stone 
was mentioned as a place for applying the colored medium 
owing to its being both stable and level. The roller should be 
pressed firmly on the stock and it should rotate outward 
toward the edges while the stock is held firmly with one hand. 
The simplicity of these operations should place this method 
within the reach of every printer who desires to embellish his 
stationery. This is the first time this method has been pub- 
lished and we are pleased to place it before our readers. 


Fusible Powder for Overlays. 


An Iowa printer writes: ‘‘We have your publication, 
“Modern Presswork,” by Gage, on page 69 of which the 
author refers to the use of a powder in making ready on half- 
tones. We have known something of this work being done, 
but do not know the details of procedure. Weare also informed 
that there is now on the market a powder specially prepared for 
the purpose, with which heat is used in some manner. Since 
you have other items of similar nature for sale we assume that 
you also carry this, and would request that you send us a 
reasonable quantity, with detailed instructions for use of same. 

Answer.— There have been two distinct kinds of powder, 
one, called the Perfect overlay, involving the use of a fusible 
or resinous powder, the other, the New Process overlay, using 
a powder that is applied to a freshly printed sheet of special 
paper and held there by a fixative sprayed thereon. The last- 
named item is handled by the Queen City Printing Ink Com- 
pany, Chicago, and that company will supply all the requisites, 
together with full directions. We do not carry any overlay 
materials. 





BACK TO NATURE. 


‘ “Why is it, Sam, that one never hears of a darky com- 
mitting suicide?” inquired the Northerner. 

“Well, you see, it’s disaway, boss: When a white pusson 
has any trouble he sets down an’ gits to studyin’ ’bout it an’ 
a-worryin’. Then firs’ thing you know he’s done killed hisse’f, 
But when a nigger sets down to think ’bout his troubles, why. 
he jes’ nacherly goes to sleep!” — Life. 
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Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman street, Chicago. 
If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 

























Running a Small All-Home-Print Paper. 


With a copy of the Interboro News, of Teaneck, New Jersey, 
is the following comment: ‘“‘This paper publishes only four 
pages of pure all-home news, without any quack cure-all adver- 
tisements and no advertising that competes with the local 
merchant. It is devoted entirely to the news of the territory 
it covers, and does not believe that country newspapers so near 
big cities as Teaneck is to New York should attempt to carry 
a lot of plate stories and other foreign matter just to get enough 
stuff to fill eight pages. Four six-column pages of news, of 
interest only to those living in the territory in which the 
paper circulates, conserves the readers’ time,”’ etc. 

The experiment of the Interboro News is not a new one; it has 
been tried and is being successfully accomplished by many 
small papers. We know of one county-seat paper in a good 
Middle-West State that adopted this plan and carried it out 
for a long time with a big saving of expense and lost no sub- 
scribers on account of it. We know of another paper in a good 
small country town of southeastern Nebraska where the four- 
page, six-column idea was put into effect rather than increase 
the subscription price of the paper. The publisher figured he 
would save the cost of his extra four pages and give that to the 
subscribers rather than boost his price from one dollar to a 
dollar-fifty. He told the writer that it worked out well. He 
had increased his subscription list since starting the deal and 
his advertising from home business men was better because 
they got all the benefits the newspaper could give them. The 
only complaint he had was that his pages were pretty much 
crowded. Probably he could have remedied this by a little 
increase in rates, though that sometimes has the effect of 
increasing advertising. Another paper in southwestern Iowa 
tried the same experiment and reported an actual increase in 
subscriptions. None of the papers cited are close to or in the 
field of any particular city, so that the experiment of the Inter- 
boro News is possible not only in towns adjacent to large cities, 
but can be entirely successful in the country anywhere. 


Differential Means a Million a Year. 


Two things of great importance to the smaller publishers of 
the country have been decided within the past month, and 
being of such importance we are going to discuss them at least 
briefly here. 

Late in June the print-paper hearing by the Federal Trade 
Commission at Washington ended with the fixing of the price 
of print-paper at $3.10 for roll news-print and $3.50 for sheet 
news-print. That is, the commission found that these figures 
should be the maximum price charged at the mill for news-print 
paper, though we understand that very few mills accepted the 
decision or entered into any agreement to abide by it. In fact, 
Henry A. Wise, attorney for the manufacturers, indicates that 
there will be no time lost in appealing from the decision’ of the 
commission. The smaller newspapers of the country might far 





more reasonably appeal from the decision, however, since the 
price-fixing fiasco has set upon them the burden of a 4o-cent 
differential in the price of roll and news-print, whereas in past 
years the differential maintained by the mills themselves, or 
the manufacturers, was but 15 cents. 

We have tried to figure out what this added differential of 
25 cents per hundred pounds on sheet news-print will mean to 
the small publishers of the country, who are big users of this 
kind of paper because they can use no other kind. If 700 news- 
papers in one State use a thousand pounds of news-print each 
per month, they will use 12,000 pounds per year each. Alto- 
gether they will pay $21,000 more per year for it, all because 
of this boost in the differential, which none of them thought 
much about, and which was not made one of the issues in the 
commission hearing — because the smaller publishers were 
not well enough organized to look after such small matters as 
a million dollars a year. A million a year, on a conservative 
estimate, is about what it is going to cost the smaller newspaper 
publishers of the country for not looking after their own inter- 
ests nationally and providing the information and data on 
which government agencies must act. 

Let us hope the newspapers will appeal or ask for a new 
hearing. 

The New Postal Rate Increase. 


In spite of the most strenuous opposition, and after listening 
to many important delegations representing the large news- 
papers of the country, the Ways and Means Committee of the 
lower house of Congress refused to alter or suspend the new 
postal rate law for newspapers, and the law went into operation 
July 1 as passed. Doubtless this law was opposed as strenu- 
ously and by as powerful organizations in business as there are 
in this country, but the committee failed to see why in these 
war times the newspapers and periodicals of America should 
not pay an increased rate of postage. Now, the thing for 
newspapers to do is to get in line with the law and see how it 
works out, fighting for a change in it later if it proves the hard- 
ship some have predicted. 

In its requirements for separation of subscription lists into 
zone systems, for measuring percentages of reading-matter and 
advertising, and the future differential in postage rate between 
the reading-matter and advertising columns, is where the 
greatest inconvenience comes to the newspapers, not, in our 
judgment, in the added cost of postage. To the smaller pub- 
lishers of the country this additional cost for postage is hardly 
worth considering for the first year, though in the fifth year 
of the new law it will begin to mount up to noticeable figures. 

Take, for instance, a paper of 2,000 circulation, having an 
outside-of-county list of 400, a home list of 700 in the carrier- 
delivery town in which it is published, and a free-in-county 
circulation of goo. On a twelve-page paper the additional 
postage to be paid on such a list will be about 29 cents a week 
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more than heretofore paid. That will not break any business 
of that size. 

Now, as to the separation of the list into zones. Have you 
worked that out yet, and have you found it not so bad as you 
expected? With an official postal zone chart on your desk and 
your subscription list beside it, with a sheet of paper ruled off 
for checking, you have with a little help been able to go through 
your foreign list and check every name in an hour’s time. You 
have then counted your packages and checked off the names in 
towns ‘bordering your county where the subscribers live outside 
your county, and then you have counted your city carrier lists. 
On all of these you must pay postage, and your statement to 
the postmaster must have the items correctly listed whenever 
he requires it, and at least once every six months. The free-in- 
county lists are those not counted above, and your checking 
figures, compiled and classified on the post-office statement 
biank, are easily determined. The requirements are not, as 
was first feared, such as to cause each publisher to actually 
separate his papers mailed into different zones and mail them 
separately. The statement to the postmaster covers it all, 
and, in fact, saves the weighing of the entire edition every time 
if the post-office employees care to estimate the different classes 
of papers mailed by weighing one and multiplying by the num- 
ber in each class. 


The Advertising Record. 


The requirements of the new postal law for a statement by 
the publishers of newspapers of the amount of reading-matter 
and advertising in each issue, it seems to this writer, are worth 
all it costs for extra postage under the zone rate law — worth 
it from a business standpoint for compelling each one to keep 
such a record. The thing now to do is to get at the easiest and 
most convenient form of record for making the statement 
required. We are hurried in getting at this for this department 
in this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, but we are going to 
submit a sample record for the business office that we believe 
is at once simple, convenient, and affords a permanent record 
for the newspaper that will be worth something. 

Here is an outline of the record to be kept: 


ADVERTISING RECORD~1918 


DATE OF NO | INCHES] INCHES J NcHES 
'SSUE PAaeS} BM. jorsPLay | rusc, 


puts 3 {2 746) $7 





TOTAL |] PERCENT) PERCENT 
_ Av. art. apy. 


797 | 45|.55 
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In making up the above record, by actual experience we 
have found that it requires but ten to fifteen minutes of time a 
week on a weekly paper, and on a daily this might be multiplied 
by the number of issues. With a foot rule, the number of inches 
of display are easily determined; then the number of inches of 
legal matter, paid reading and miscellaneous items and business 
locals are calculated, setting the figures down and adding them 
later. The total advertising is then computed by simple 
addition, and the total set down in the column designated. 
Now the percentages are simply a matter of arithmetic — and 
you have the statement ready to write on the top corner of one 
paper of your issue, and sign and file the same with the post- 
master, who has himself to figure out the different rates of post- 
age your issue is liable to. This rate at present is the same for 
both reading-matter and advertising. 

Our suggestion is that each newspaper have its own blanks 
printed in the above or some other convenient form, place them 
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in a loose-leaf cover, and keep a permanent record as above 
suggested for comparative purposes, and to guide the publisher 
to a realization of the amount of advertising his publication 
should carry as compared to reading-matter, in order to deter- 
mine other matters which we will discuss later. 


Why Give Agency Commissions ? 


The following comment from a wide-awake publisher in 
South Carolina brings up a matter that has agitated the minds 
of publishers, especially of the smaller newspapers, in every 
State of the Union. It has been a subject for discussion in 
newspaper conventions, and has within the past year been the 
subject of real controversy in several States where a proposition 
to take thirty per cent for commission by one agency repre- 
sentative was under discussion. We give our correspondent’s 
letter in full: 


The Inland Printer, Chicago, Ill. BAMBERG, S. C., June 15, 1918. 

GENTLEMEN.— I am a constant reader, with great pleasure and profit, 
of THe INLAND PRINTER, and I read with much interest the discussions of 
printers’ and publishers’ problems which appear in your journal. There is 
one problem, however, which I have not noticed any discussion of since I 
have been a reader, and I would be pleased to note an expression of your 
opinion regarding it; it is the desire on the part of advertising agencies to 
deduct an agency commission from the face of all advertising contracts. 

The newspaper with which I am connected, The Bamberg Herald, does 
not now and has not for many years granted any commissions or discounts 
of any nature from its advertising rates. We find that this policy entails a 
great deal of explanation on our part when dealing with agencies with which 
we have had no previous business. We have given the matter a good deal 
of careful thought, and we can find no real or just reason why publishers 
should grant this commission. Most agencies wish a fifteen per cent com- 
mission; others even go so far as to demand twenty per cent to thirty per 
cent, and, presumably, they generally get it, which makes it a difficult 
problem for the publisher who does not look at it that way. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that the average newspaper does not 
make any more net profit than other enterprises. Any concern which can 
net a fifteen per cent to twenty per cent net profit is prosperous; I would 
wager that the average country newspaper, which is preyed on most, does 
not make anything like that profit. But suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that it does net a profit of twenty-five per cent. If an agency commission 
of even fifteen per cent is given, it reduces the profit on that particular adver- 
tising more than half. Is that just? Is not the granting of an agency com- 
mission a confession on the part of the publisher that he is either willing to 
sacrifice his profit to get the advertising or that he is making an exorbitant 
profit? That is merely a discussion of the business end of it. 

Perhaps some one will say that the newspaper should pay the agency 
for representing it and getting the advertising. My reply to that is that the 
agency does not represent the newspaper. Agencies represent the advertiser. 

This newspaper recently had considerable correspondence with an author 
of a well-known book on advertising, a review of which recently appeared 
in THE INLAND Printer. This gentleman represented, as advertising agent, 
a large concern advertising extensively in South Carolina weeklies, and he 
made the astounding statement to us that of sixty-odd newspapers in the 
State with which he had had correspondence regarding this advertising, all 
but four had granted a commission ranging from fifteen per cent to thirty 
per cent. A later letter advised us that the number had been reduced to 
two, one of which, we presume, was The Herald, leaving really but one, beside 
ourselves, which declined to grant an agency commission. 

Is it not your opinion that this gentleman represented the advertiser, and 
that the advertiser should have paid him for his work? That is our stand 
in the matter — and it resulted in our loss of the advertising. It is our strict 
policy to charge everybody — agencies and individuals — the same price 
for space. We can not figure that our space is worth less to one than to 
another. Our rates are figured according to what it costs us to print a news- 
paper, and any deductions from that rate would be an acknowledgment 
that our calculations were high enough to permit of special discount on 
occasion, where such discount would enable us to land a contract. If you 
think this subject is worthy of discussion, you are at liberty to print this, or 
a private reply would be appreciated. 

We should like to see the matter discussed in an intelligent manner in our 
trade journals, however. R. M. Hirt. 


We are with Mr. Hitt in his arguments, but doubt whether 
the time has arrived when the entire matter of commissions 
to agents can be revised or reformed. Certain it is that no men 
or set of men are so closely in touch with advertising prospects 
or so able to get business and close up the contracts as the 
agency men. It is just as certain, and we are able to prove by 
figures if necessary, that most of the country weekly papers 
of the nation do not get as much for the display advertising in 
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their columns as it costs them to produce the space. We 
believe that most of such publishers will agree with this con- 
clusion when they act upon the suggestions in this department 
of THE INLAND PRINTER for July, on page 506, and by actual 
deduction and balance get their inch-cost for a year. 

The fact remains, however, that the advertising agencies 
are not to be blamed for this condition of things. It has been 
their business to get advertising business, and to get it at as 
low a figure as any of their competitors might get it. To fail 


Your Printed 


‘e 


PEOPLE judge a great many 
things by appearance, yet it 
is something all of us are con- 
stantly forgetting. We may 
register a little mental reserva- 
tion against the well dressed 
stranger—but the tramp’s make- 
up is always held as a true index 
of the tramp himself. 


UBSTANTIALLY this is 

our argument for good print- 
ing. It helps create an atmos- 
phere of reliability and strength. 
It is a true factor when consid- 
ered in its proper relation to 
quality, merit and service. 


The Sign of 
A Good Print Shop 


¥ 


THE CAYUGA PRESS |} 





Simple, direct, readable and effective advertisement placed in the Ithaca (N. Y.) 
Journal by The Cayuga Press to stimulate job-printing orders. 


to do this meant loss of confidence and future business. To 
place business for their clients, the published newspaper rates 
had to be followed, and the commissions, if any, necessarily 
had to come from those who received the business. If the 
newspaper did not get enough profit from the advertising to 
pay the commission, that was bad newspaper business, not 
bad agency business. Of course, the buyer of space should in 
the end pay it all. The question is, then, whether the publisher 
or the agency should get it. 

In one State on which we have records, out of 300 newspapers 
but twenty-three adhere to the net rate. Most of them give 
the agencies the required fifteen per cent commission, and most 
of them the extra two per cent for cashin ten days. Three years 
ago there were any number of these papers that made a twenty 
per cent, twenty-five per cent and thirty per cent discount to 
agents, and some of them even now are allowing thirty per cent 
as a commission to both agent and representative. In line with 
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Mr. Hitt’s argument we agree that the paper making thirty 
per cent profit on its advertising is a rare exception. We might 
go further and say “‘there ain’t no such animal” among small- 
town weeklies or dailies. 

Through very effective state organizations, or through 
association of leading newspapers in any district, it might be 
possible to do away with the agency commission in such 
districts, but even in such cases somebody must get after the 
business if it is secured to any great extent. No matter how it 
is gone after it will cost some part of the revenues derived from 
the business. You may call this commission, representation, 
or what you please, but the rule is that the publisher pays it. 
The conclusion, therefore, is obvious — the advertising rate 
must be high enough to take care of it. 

There is in connection with this subject another point, and 
a vital one, worthy of discussion, and that is whether the 
advertiser who places his business direct, and is not an agency, 
is entitled to the agency commission. Those who have views 
on this point are welcome to enter this discussion. It may help 
others who are trying to get right on the question. 





REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


L. D. Fackter, Indianapolis, Indiana.— Considering the character of 
the Patriot Phalanx, and the limitations surrounding its production, we 
consider it satisfactory. The use of capitals for the subheadings on the first 
page is not a good choice, as the reading of capitals is too difficult for quick 
comprehension of the essential features of an item, the primary purpose for 
which head-lines are used. 


THe CayuGa Press, Ithaca, New York.— The display advertisement 
appearing in the Journal of recent date is direct, forceful and readable. The 
strength of the display lines and the legibility of the reading-matter, due to 
the size and character of the type, and the background of white space from 
which the type stands forth, should help the advertisement produce results. 
The advertisement is reproduced. 

S. A. Jounson, Winnipeg, Manitoba.— Heimskringla was a good paper 
even before you took charge of the mechanical department. While you have 
made quite an improvement in the setting of advertisements, we can not see 
that any great improvement has been accomplished otherwise. On the other 
hand, quite a bad fault is evident in the later issues — the hair-line burrs 
which appear between letters of the linotyped matter. This should be 
corrected. Presswork is very good indeed. 


Fioyp C. ScHtavucH, Richmond, Indiana.— The Register is a good school 
paper, especially in so far as its editing is concerned. We do not admire the 
use of headings at the tops of all columns on the first page, especially since 
the bottom deck of these headings is a full line of condensed bold type, and 
because, full length of the columns, these four lines running across the four 
columns constitute in effect a full line and have a tendency to confuse the 
reader. The other pages would appear neater — and we are quite sure the 
advertising would be equally as effective, if not more so — if the advertise- 
ments were set in smaller type. 

The Winder News, Winder, Georgia.— Your paper is neat and inviting 
in appearance. Particularly pleasing to us is the excellent quality of press- 
work, although we admire the news-headings which appear on the first page 
and their arrangement along symmetrical and balanced lines. The first page 
of one of the copies is reproduced herewith. We do not admire the diamond- 
shaped decorative borders frequently used around advertisements. For our 
reasons we refer you to the article entitled “Picturesque or Practical, 
Which?” appearing on page 610 of this issue. It seems, considering the 
excellence of your paper, that local advertisers are neglecting an opportunity 
by not advertising more generally. 

THE REviEw Press, Riverhead, New York.— The County Review is a 
most excellent paper. From a news standpoint we can not see how it could 
be improved, as the field is manifestly covered by the large amount of local 
matter. On the copy sent us the ink was not uniformly distributed, the 
first page having an oversupply whereas on other pages there is hardly 
enough “‘color.’”’ Make-up of inside pages is excellent, the approved pyramid 
style being consistently followed. ‘The advertisements would be improved 
by greater contrast between important and unimportant lines, as in some, 
there is a suggestion of talking in monotones, which, of course, is uninter- 
esting and ineffectual in word-of-mouth or print. 

The Osage Journal, Pawhuska, Oklahoma.— Presswork on the copy of 
your paper sent us is not as good as it should be. The impression was too 
weak and it appears that more ink should have been carried. The appear- 
ance of the first page is uninteresting because there are no news-headings of 
a size to suggest interesting news; the effect, in fact, is quite monotonous. 
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We suggest that you pay particular attention to the first page of The Winder 
News which is reproduced in this department. There is interest galore on a 
page like that, and yet the headings are not so large as to make the paper 
appear bizarre or yellow, like our metropolitan papers which use so many 
large head-lines. Advertisements are well displayed and arranged, in fact, 
quite up to standard in every’ way. 

The Ellis County News, Hays, Kansas.— An especially admirable feature 
of your paper is the simple, neat and effective manner in which the display 
advertisements have been handled. There is a suggestion of directness and 
force in their appearance that is valuable. Another feature worthy of praise 
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A model first page, interesting and pleasingin appearance. Note careful balancing 
of head-lines, which produces an effect of order and symmetry. There are neither too 
many nor too few headings on this admirable page. A six-column page is difficult to 
make up, but by the use of a cartoon and double-column headings at top the diffi- 
culty is handily overcome. 


is the clean presswork. While the letters are black, there is no suggestion of 
an oversupply of ink having been used, and, as a consequence, there is not 
that dirty appearance which follows the use of too much “color.” Instead 
of following the plan of working the advertisements to the corners of the 
pages we suggest the adoption of the pyramid make-up, by following which 
the advertisements are grouped in the lower right-hand corner of each page, as 
described in another review appearing in this department, to which we refer 
you. The fact that you use no news-headings on the first page makes the 
appearance uninteresting at first glance. As an example of what reasonably 
large headings will accomplish in the way of exciting interest we refer you 
to the first page of The Winder News which is reproduced on this page. In 
addition it would be well to note how carefully the headings are arranged 
on that admirable first page. 

The Leader-Courier, Kingman, Kansas.— Yours is an excellent paper 
from all standpoints. It appears to be especially well edited, as there is a 
large amount of interesting local news, and the presswork is far and away 
above the average. The news-headings which appear on the first page are 
well designed and of such nature as to make the essential features of the 
stories beneath plain and easy to comprehend. The placing of advertise- 
ments on the first page should be avoided, not only in the interest of the pleas- 
ing appearance of that page —the front door of the publication — but, 
more especially, because a clean first page goes a long way toward influencing 
the readers to believe the paper full of good news-matter. On the issues you 
sent us there was ample space on the inside pages for the advertisements 
which were printed on the first pages. Advertisements, as a rule, are well 
arranged and displayed, the only serious fault to be found with them being 
the frequent use of a “spotty” border made up of geometric squares. That 
border is so prominent that it handicaps the prominence of the type and 
constitutes a source of irritation to the reader while he is attempting to 











digest the contents of the advertisement. Considering everything, however, 
your paper is decidedly exceptional, especially considering the size of the 
town in which it is published. 


The Harlowton Times, Harlowton, Montana.— We admire the balanced 
make-up of the first page of your May 23 issue, the head-lines on which are 
arranged to excellent advantage. We do not admire the fat block letter used 
for the subordinate decks of the news-headings, and for the smaller headings, 
as that letter contrasts rather disagreeably with the condensed type used for 
the main lines. Make-up of inside pages is very good considering the large 
volume of advertising in that issue, which made the pleasing arrangement 
of advertisements difficult. The large variety of type styles used in the 
advertisements makes it impossible for you to get out a more pleasing paper. 
Uniform display type would improve the appearance of the paper materially, 


and, for reasons cited in another paragraph, would facilitate composition. ° 


The linotype border made up of circles is not a pleasing one, as it does not 
harmonize with the type, and its “spotty” character makes it unsatisfactory 
for use with type of straight lines. In many advertisements the body- 
matter was set in larger type than should have been used, thus needlessly 
crowding the advertisements and rendering the display lines ineffectual 
through lack of contrast. Many of the type styles used are out of date and 
inartistic, and we suggest that you might advantageously discard these old 
faces and install more up-to-date letters 

THE publisher of the Chesaning (Mich.) Argus has sent us a copy of 
his paper for the week of May 16, on the first page of which, in a rule panel, 
he printed several letters received from other publishers commending him 
on the excellence of the publication. We quite agree with the writers of 
those letters whose comment applied particularly te the character of the 
news-matter and the volume of advertising, for, in those respects, the Argus 
is assuredly an excellent paper. However, from other standpoints, particu- 
larly as regards the appearance of the paper, it falls short of that approach 
to perfection which is possible in country newspapers. Particularly subject 
to improvement are the display advertisements, which are poorly emphasized 
and made uninviting to the eye by the use of such a great variety of type- 
faces between which there are no characteristics in common. From the 
appearance of the paper we would judge that the party responsible for the 
type equipment desired first of all to have the greatest possible variety of 
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First page of miniature paper issued in connection with annual picnic of printers 
employed on Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. The paper 
contained four pages about six by seven inches in size. 


styles, to secure which he had to limit the amount of each size to single job 
fonts. Such equipment makes it all but impossible to produce a clean- 
looking, pleasing and effective paper; and makes it almost out of the question 
to produce the paper efficiently and economically. Many cases of small 
fonts entail considerable walking about from frame to frame, especially when 
it is found that there are not enough of certain letters to set the required 
lines. The ideal equipment — from the standpoint of economical produc- 
tion and the resultant appearance of the paper — is but one style of display 
type, the stocking of which would permit of larger fonts throughout. Obvi- 
ously, if, for example, the compositor has six or eight styles in twenty-four 
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point he will find empty cases more often than if he has available six or eight 
fonts of the one size in one style. Larger sizes of type than necessary are 
quite frequently used for the text-matter and unimportant display lines, 
thus needlessly crowding the advertisements and, because of the prominence 
of the lines of minor importance, rendering the important display lines 
ineffectual. White space is not effectually distributed when a sufficient 
amount is employed, which is seldom. It is natural to dislike congestion; 
on the printed page, as well as on a street-car, it makes one ill at ease. Such 
a variety of borders results in the same effect as the use of many type-faces — 
there is not that neat and pleasing appearance which comes from combina- 
tions of things that are similar and harmonious. Bold types are more 
frequently harmful than helpful. They are an advantage for important 
display lines mainly, but to use them for unimportant lines nullifies their 
value in display, for it eliminates the quality of contrast. 


The Conway Times, Conway, Arkansas.— We can conscientiously com- 
pliment you on the paper you are getting out. While not perfect in any 
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Because of the prominence of the unimportant lines the important lines do not stand 
out. The types do not harmonize, and for that reason and because of the lack 
of contrast in size the whole, in effect, speaks in garbled monosyllables. 
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respect, every feature is so satisfactory, that, taken as a whole, the paper 
is worthy of much praise. We have your issue of June 14, and, referring to 
it, we can suggest improvements in the make-up of the first page. With the 
large boxed poem and the two illustrations at the top, the page is top-heavy, 
cut up badly and is congested at that point. By running the poem at the 
bottom of the two inside columns the effect of congestion and top-heaviness 
would be overcome. The large headings of the page are not arranged in 
an orderly and symmetrical manner as they should be for the most pleasing 
appearance and good balance; these two headings should be placed in the two 
outside columns immediately beneath the illustrations which appear at the 
tops of those columns. The other headings, being small, need not balance, 
although, if possible to do so, it would be an advantage to have them lined 
up. Some of the inside pages are not made up as well as they could easily 
have been. Page 2 is the most unsatisfactory in this respect, as, on it, 
the display advertisements are grouped toward the center of the page. 
While the body-matter at the right is legal matter, and, of course, advertising, 
it has the appearance of reading-matter, and, as such, creates the same effect 
with the display in the center as though it were in fact news-matter. The 
most approved style of make-up for advertisements on the inside pages of a 
newspaper is known as the pyramid, and gets its name from the fact that the 
advertisements are grouped in the lower right-hand corner of the page, 
worked up and out from the corner from the largest to the smallest adver- 
tisements in the group, thus creating in effect the appearance of a pyramid. 
The advantage of that style is that the reading-matter is correspondingly 
grouped toward the upper left-hand corner of the page, where the eye of the 
reader naturally falls first when turning to a new page, as he is accustomed 
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to reading from left to right and from top to bottom. Many advertisers 
will argue, but without reason, that their advertisements will not be read 
unless they are next to reading-matter, but they argue that way without 
taking into consideration the workings of the human mind. It is foolish to 
insist that subscribers take a newspaper primarily for the advertisements. 
They take newspapers first of all to keep abreast of the times. Obviously, 
then, they will read the news-matter first. If an advertisement stands in 
the way of what they most desire — news — they will pass that advertise- 
ment without reading it. On the other hand, if they are permitted to read 
the news of the page without irritation they are in a frame of mind to take up 
the advertisements in the lower part of the page when their attention to 
them will be better and they will therefore be more effectually impressed 
with the words of the advertiser. Advertisements as a rule are satisfactory 
in display and arrangement, although not exceptional in any way. We 
would not have used the heavy twelve-point rule border around the “‘Con- 
serve” advertisement on page 5, as it not only makes the page unpleasing 
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With the unimportant matter in smaller and more legible type the important lines 
stand out, and comprehension is made easier. Better harmony of types 
and a more uniform distribution of white space invite attention. 


as regards tone, but, in effect, it subordinates everything else on the page. 
There are too many lines in large type in the Old Racket Store advertisement 
on page 7. All display is no display, for, when unimportant points are 
shouted loudly, the important facts will not be properly impressed for Jack 
of contrast. Presswork would be improved by a little more ink and more 
impression. Do you change the packing on the cylinder of your press each 
week? This should be done, for if a cut that is above type height is run one 
week it will naturally wear down the tympan at that point so that when 
something strikes at the same point on the following issue there will not be 
sufficient impression to make it print properly. 





THE TIDY EDITOR. 


“There, now,” said the newspaper man’s wife, “this 
room is to be your den, to do with as you please. I shall not 
clean it up at any time. You may throw your papers around 
on the floor until you are sick of the looks of it. Then you may 
clean it up yourself, if it ever becomes so bad it offends your 
sense of decency.” 

The plan was a great success. No room in the house is 
nearer immaculateness than the den. It is kept so by the news- 
paper man himself, who does his reading and writing and paper 
throwing exclusively in the dining-room. 




















THE PRINTING-TRADES CONTRIBUTION TO 
INDUSTRIAL INJURIES. 


BY WILL J. FRENCH. 


=i Commission, and during that time in this 
State probably more than half a million of 
4) workers have been injured and death has 
\¥{] taken several thousand of the number. The 
| legless and armless and eyeless contribute a 
too large proportion of the total. From the 
experience that comes to one in touch with all these tragedies, 
there develops a lesson ofttimes repeated but one that can not 
be repeated too often. 

The real purpose of a compensation law is to prevent 
accidents. As a corollary, part of the purpose is to make 
places of employment sanitary, as well as safe. 

A present-day employer who is alive to his opportunities 
will see that the machinery in his plant is safeguarded. A 
better way is to insist that the manufacturer box in, before 
installation, exposed parts of printing-presses and other equip- 
ment used in the trades connected with the ‘“‘art preserva- 
tive.’’ Special care should be taken to see that the risks peculiar 
to each office are removed, or, if that is impossible, to have 
such precautions taken as will save employees from injuries. 

What else can be done? A very great deal. Consult with 
experts, if need be, to secure good lighting. The electric light 
that strikes the printer’s eye will eventually bring a question 
of compensation to the commission for decision. The man 
in a dark corner of the room who has to set type, or design, or 
feed a press, is not only at a disadvantage in giving the best 
service to an employer, but is shortening his earning capacity 
or his life through no fault of his own. A window, kept clean, 
removes a risk from the business and gives that cheerfulness to 
the surroundings which means a saving to both employer and 
employee. 

Ventilation has become an art. Not only should fresh air 
have a chance to circulate, but exhaust-pipes should take away 
all fumes from linotype machines, stereotyping plants and 
other places where the odors peculiar to the trade congregate. 

Send for Bulletin No. 209 cf the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C. It is free of cost. The 
title is “‘ Hygiene of the Printing-Trades.”” It contains a fund 
of information about printing-office faults and how to remedy 
them. You will learn about the exposure to lead and antimony 
dust and to possible fumes from molten lead; to various vola- 
tile poisons used in cleaning press rollers and old type; to 
irritating and toxic fumes from remelting ink-covered type- 
metal, and to poisonous fumes from gas-burners under the 
various typecasting machines. 

This federal report states that the printers’ trade shows 
an abnormally high sickness rate and death rate for printers. 
These words are ominous: ‘American printers suffer far more 
from tuberculosis than do occupied males in general.” 

The shades of the printers’ towel of revered memory are 
discussed in Bulletin No. 209. Individual towels, accompanied 
by hot water and soap, are advocated. Good drinking water 
is shown to be a distinct advantage to comfort. Recognized 
standards of cleanliness are stated to be part and parcel of the 
printing-plant that is really up to date. Illustrations are 
printed in the back of the bulletin to describe to the eye the 
best methods of introducing exhaust systems. 

The limitations of space prevent further incursion into this 
field. The lesson is that from every point of view proper 
attention to safety and sanitation pays. An official of the 
State Compensation Insurance Fund is responsible for the 
interesting statement that the rates for insurance might be 
reduced fully twenty per cent by reason of credits given on the 
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merit-rating basis. This means that each installation to pre- 
vent injury or sickness reduces the compensation hazard and 
entitles the employer to a lower rate because of the lessened risk. 

Time brings changes. Some of us remember the days a 
quarter of a century ago when the 500 block on Clay street 
housed San Francisco’s largest printing-plants. The sun was 
never guilty of entering some of the composing-rooms. The 
windows were washed when it rained. Ventilation was like 
unto the Chinese odors from the fish-markets beneath. The 
idea of safety and sanitation was as foreign as seemed a mechan- 
ical typesetter to those of us who set double-leaded pica by 
hand. But the fire of 1906, with all its harshness, did some 
kindly acts. New printing establishments were constructed. 
There was a complete change for the better. The ideal has 
not been attained, but the way ahead is clearer. 





PROGRAM FOR U. T. A. CONVENTION TO BE 
OF UNUSUAL INTEREST. 


September 23, 24 and 25 are the dates set for the conven 
tion of the United Typothetz of America, the meeting place 
being the Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. The program as 
announced by the officers in charge is to be devoted wholly to 
business subjects, which is directly in keeping with the spirit 
of the times. That employing printers should arrange to attend 
this convention, and will be well repaid for doing so, will be 
seen by reading the following program: 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 23. 
9:30 a.m. Invocation, Rev. Frank H. Stevenson, Presbyterian Church 
of the Covenant, Cincinnati. 
. Patriotic address, Hon. John Galvin, Mayor, Cincinnati. 


9:35 a.m 

10:00 a.m. Announcements and committee appointments. 

10:15 a.m. Address of the president, Benjamin P. Moulton, Providence. 
10:40 a.m. Address of the first vice-president, Arthur E. Southworth, 


Chicago. 

11:00 a.m. Annual report of the secretary, Joseph A. Borden, Chicago. 

11:30 a.m. ‘Something Doing,’’ Henry P. Porter, Chairman Committee 
on Education, Boston. 

Presentation of the Standard Accounting System, J. Hugh 
Jackson, Assistant Professor of Accounting, University of 
Minnesota; Edgar E. Nelson, Secretary Boston Typothetz 
Board of Trade; Frank W. Fillmore, Staff Accountant 
United Typothete of America. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24. 
9:30 a.m. Report of Credentials Committee. 
9:45 a.m. “Better Letters,” Homer J. Buckley, Buckley, Dement & Co., 
Chicago. 
10:15 a.m. “‘How Can the Printer Create Unusual Business?” James M. 
Evans, Evans-Winter-Hebb, Detroit. 
10:45 a.m. “Preparing and Presenting a Plan for a Direct-by-Mail Cam- 
paign,” C. L. Estey, Advertising Counsel Munroe & 
Southworth, Chicago. 
11:15 a.m. “Relative Value of Direct-by-Mail and Magazine Advertising.” 
11:45 a.m. “Advertising Your Own Business,” J. Linton Engle, Holmes 
Press, Philadelphia. 
12:15 p.m. ‘Education for the Printing Industry,” Frederick W. Hamil- 
ton, LL.D., Educational Director United Typothete of 
America. 
1:02 p.m. Report of Nominating Committee. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25. 
9:30 a.m. Reports of standing committees. 
Cost Commission, H. W. J. Meyer, Chairman, Milwaukee. 
Education, Henry P. Porter, Chairman, Boston. 
Price-List, J. Harry Jones, Chairman, Chicago. 
Trade Matters, E. Lawrence Fell, Chairman, Philadelphia. 
10:30 a.m. ‘Abnormal Costs,” J. M. Thomson, Methodist Book Concern, 
Cincinnati. 

11:00 a.m. ‘Price Control. Is the Time Ripe for Presentation of a Bill in 
Congress to License and Regulate the Printing Business?” 
George H. Gardner, Vice-President, Cleveland. 

11:30 a.m. “Business Associations and the Anti-Trust Laws,” Frank W. 
Noxon, Secretary Railway Business Association, New York. 

Open discussion —“ War Problems and the Printing Business,” 
Led by Fred W. Gage, Treasurer. 

12:30 p.m. Report of Resolutions Committee. 

Election of Officers. 


12:00 m. 
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BY W. H. HATTON. 


Instructors of printing are here offered the opportunity of discussing the various problems that arise during the course of their work. The editor will be glad 
to receive ideas and suggestions that will be of value to the fraternity. 


Having a Standardized Course, How Shall It Be 
Made Effective ? 


The supervision of schools by state boards of education 
changed a variety of independent methods into one standard 
method. This standard method, or standardization, brought 
about many needed reforms, and it is to such a method, or 
system, that we must look for the effectiveness of a standardized 
course of printing. 

National banks are supervised by bank examiners who go 
from place to place at unannounced intervals to see that the 
State’s banking institutions are managed honestly and accord- 
ing tolaw. They are men who know banking and are familiar 
with the methods of financiers, and while they are employed 
chiefly to protect the interests of investors and depositors, 
they carry new ideas and new ways of transacting business 
from town to town. 

Supervisors of printing should cover: the State as do bank 
examiners, going from school to school, and carrying with 
them the latest and best methods used by modern printers. 
One or two should be sufficient to carry on the work in the 
average State, but in larger States, where the schools and 
districts are too many and too large for that number, more 
will be needed. They should be men of broad experience, 
practical, versed in school practices, and should have had 
actual experience with conditions that surround the teaching 
of printing. These men should be under the direction of the 
board of education and paid by the State. 

Not only would a standardized course of exercises for 
beginners be made more effective by such a supervisory sys- 
tem, but the entire field of printing instruction would be 
consolidated and bound into a united, smooth-running organ- 
ization. 

The teaching of printing is a growing study which is rapidly 
expanding in all directions. In New York city alone it is 
reported that over fifty printing-plants will be installed in the 
elementary schools in the near future. Unlike all successful 
enterprises, however, it has no centralized head. It receives 
its life through the board of education and superintendents, 
and is administered through a force of teachers. When the 
teacher is given a class he is not given a system of teaching, 
nor is he given 2  urse of exercises; he is merely told to 
teach printing. One otten hears it said that if fifty compositors 
were given the same piece of copy the result would be fifty 
different ideas. This exactly describes the condition in schools 
of printing. Several hundred printers were told to teach 
printing and several hundred systems and ideas were the 
result, each teacher striving to do good work and to make 
instruction in printing a success, but, as a rule, along indepen- 
dent lines and not as an organized effort. The condition is the 

same as that existing in academic studies prior to supervision, 
and only the same treatment, the appointment of state super- 
visors, will bring about needed reforms and a united system. 


In outlining the work of the supervisor of printing we 
would call attention to some of the unsatisfactory practices in 
our modern school system that have come to the notice of this 
department and that supervision should correct. Let us 
consider first the effort on the part of superintendents of 
schools to educate numbers. 

The ability of a superintendent of schools is judged by the 
class records he makes, for when a school board considers 
applicants for this position records are presented and carry 
much weight. If those records show a large number per class, 
and a high percentage of attendance, they are more favorable 
in the estimation of the school board than when reversed. 

Then, too, the per capita expense is lowered when the num- 
ber of graduates is large, and knowing that the argument of low 
costs appeals to those who shoulder the direct burden of taxa- 
tion, superintendents have been known to seek public approval 
through this method. But, perhaps more often, the reason 
for placing so many boys under a trade instructor lies in the 
fact that it is nothing unusual to place from thirty to forty 
students of academic subjects under one teacher. This assump- 
tion, on the part of a superintendent, that a teacher of a trade 
subject can teach as many students, or even half as many, as 
the teacher of academic subjects, is wrong, for the reason that 
the teacher of academic studies has not the care of tools and 
machines and the teacher of printing has the care of so many 
tools that a scheme has never yet been found to keep them 
straight in a classroom. Trade schoolrooms are crowded 
because trade teaching is new and because a false conception 
of efficiency on the part of educators exists. 

Consider now the evil of manufacturing printing in our 
schoolrooms and the effect of supervision. Letters published 
in this journal recently are sufficient proof that this feature of 
our modern school of printing is very real. Can any one 
imagine a more difficult job than that of handling from fifteen 
to twenty-five boys and manufacturing printing at the same 
time? Yet this is being done. There is no court of appeal for 
the teacher who is forced to do this. If he rebels he is told 
that it is being done in many other schools and that it is 
expected of him. Supervision, we believe, would eliminate 
this evil. 

Equipment for schools would be another important branch 
of the work of the supervisor. For the first hundred hours of 
instruction in any school where printing is taught, prevocational 
or vocational, the amount of equipment could be the same. 
In fact, it is the opinion of many in the work that the equip- 
ment could be the same for the first three hundred hours, and 
perhaps longer. It would not be necessary to have the same 
type-face, but the quantity of type for each student, and the 
numerous little utilities, could be listed and recommended. 
The equipment for a school of printing and its arrangement 
varies in many instances from a regular printing-office, for in 
one the workmen are all skilled, and in the other they are all 
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novices, and responsibility must be placed upon the individual 
in a school through its equipment. 

It is almost impossible for some teachers to secure the 
necessary print-shop supplies. Here, again, the supervisor 
would call the attention of the board of education to such 
conditions and support the teacher in his appeal for suitable 
equipment. By comparison they would soon learn what equip- 
ment was best and what amount of money should be set aside 
each year for depreciation, and their findings would be of great 
value to school boards or committees contemplating the intro- 
duction of a course of printing in their schools. 

The exercises by which students in printing are taught the 
trade are too often a matter of little thought, and this is a 

- serious fault, for experience teaches that upon the exercises rest 
the thoroughness of the training and the speed with which the 
student acquires the fundamentals of the trade. Each exercise 
handed to the student should be so designed that it will prepare 
him for further advancement. It should be interesting and 
should by its execution create in the student the desire for 
still greater progress. We have already published several 
excellent courses of study, but where are the exercises to teach 
those courses? A series of exercises that will develop the art 
and the technic of the trade is a very essential factor in our 
work, and in this the supervisor would be able to render an 
excellent service. By supervision he would learn the success 
or failure of certain methods and the standing of his district 
would be materially advanced by his findings. 

Numerous are the advantages of supervision that if related 
would further tend to prove its need. It would make it possible 
for the student to continue in his printing studies uninter- 
ruptedly when forced by circumstances to move from one 
section of the State to another, and it would be of great advan- 
tage in the advising and assisting of new teachers to become 
familiar with standardized ideas. 

Organized printers, through their societies and by their 
support, can force by intelligent publicity the appointment of 
supervisors, and if funds are not available for supervision, then 
laws could be drafted to secure the necessary appropriations, 
and efforts made to have them enacted in all States wherever 
needed. Organized printers lead all others in intelligent 
administration of trade affairs, why not lead all others in 
intelligent supervision of trade instruction? Force the educator 
to teach correctly. The teachers want it and the future success 
of the trade demands it. 


Changes in the Layout of Cases. 


An interesting lesson sheet has been received from Harry 
E. Milliken, of the Holyoke Vocational School, in which changes 
are suggested in the layout of cases that tend toward a greater 
efficiency in composition. Mr. Milliken puts into practice a 
change in the arrangement of spaces that is a decided improve- 
ment. He places the colon and semicolon in the boxes gener- 
ally used for the 4-em and 5-em spaces and places the 4-em 
and 5-em spaces in the boxes used for the colon and semi- 
colon, bringing all the spacing material within easy reach of 
the compositor. 

To just what extent time can be saved and the carrying 
motion of the right arm reduced by this arrangement, can be 
estimated by counting the 4-em and 5-em spaces used in com- 
position that has been correctly spaced. In 20 lines of ten- 
point set 20 picas wide, we found only one line that did not 
have either 4-em or 5-em spaces in it, and the total number of 
4-em and 5-em spaces used in the remaining lines was 140. 
In the composition of 20 lines, then, the hand was made to 
travel 140 times to the upper part of the case for the necessary 
spaces. The motion that carried the hand to the upper part 
of the case requires the upper part of the body to move and is 
tiring, while that to the colon and semicolon boxes is a simple 
motion of the forearm. 
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An analysis of the accidents to cases in printing-offices, and 
particularly schools, will, we think, show that the larger number 
is due to drawing out the case to the full depth in search of 
4-em and 5-em spaces. This does not occur so frequently 
when the stands with projecting steel runs are in use as when 
the open stands are employed, but it does occur quite often 
with beginners, and if the 4-em and 5-em spaces were changed 
this trouble would be greatly reduced. 

We feel that suggestion is a very important factor in suc- 
cessful teaching, and when the 4-em and 5-em spaces are in the 
colon and semicolon boxes their convenience will suggest their 
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A Change in the Arrangement of Spaces That Has Been 
Made by Some Schools. 








use. Students, and compositors for that matter, will take the 
way of least resistance, and we all know that the en quad is 
easier to lift from the case than the 4-em and 5-em spaces as 
now placed. 

There is orfe difficulty in making these changes in a school 
when the majority of cases in printing-offices are laid in the 
regular manner, and that is the effect it has upon the student 
when he enters the employ of a printing-office. If he has been 
taught while at school to drop his 4-em and 5-em spaces in the 
colon and semicolon boxes he will have formed a habit that 
will be difficult to change when he has to meet outside con- 
ditions. We all do things unconsciously and the student 
would unconsciously drop his spaces in the colon and semicolon 
boxes when it would be wrong to do so. We think this is a 
desirable change and wish it could be made in all schools and 
printing-shops. 

Mr. Milliken’s lesson sheet which he hands his students 
contains the following regarding the change: 

You will notice that the layout of the lower case varies from the standard 
that the typefounders furnish, and from the diagram which you have, in 
the transpositions of the semicolon and colon, and the 5-em and 4-em spaces. 

Modern ideas of efficiency seem to be the best reason for this change in 
that all the spacing material is within easy reach, and as an abbreviated 
motion stands for nearly as much as conserving motions, it is safe to assert 
that this change gives a noticeable addition to the speed of a compositor. 
It certainly does not add to the difficulty of learning the case, and as a matter 
of fact the semicolon and colon are infrequently used. 

Sometimes you will find that the apostrophe and the lower-case ‘‘j”’ are 
transposed, and in rarer cases the comma and lower-case “w.” You will 
often find, too, that some offices lay the upper-case transposing the capitals 
“Vv” and “U.” 

These changes are brought before you that you may be prepared to find 
these transpositions when you go into the shops, and with the exception of 
spaces the layout you are learning is the one that you will find in 
common use. 

It is almost second nature for the old compositor who has gone around 
to investigate the positions of these letters and points when he enters a 
new shop. 





THE EDITOR’S APPEAL. 


In this kind of weather, approximately so many typo- 
graphical errors on the editorial page seem unavoidable and 
essential, and all we ask of our esteemed and perspiring proof- 
readers is that they put as many as possible of the irreducible 
minimum in the extracts from valued contemporaries and as 
few as possible in the original work, if any.— Ohio State Journal. 
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A PLAIN TALK BY AN EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
TO THE MEMBERS OF HIS ORGANIZATION. 


One of the greatest difficulties experienced by the officers 
and the field secretaries of local organizations, printers’ as well 
as others, is the apparent indifference on the part of many of 
the members, as well as the criticism: ‘‘Nothing is being 
accomplished by the organization, so why should I give any of 
my time to it?” Harry S. Neal, the executive secretary of 
one of the local printers’ organizations, devoted an entire 
issue of the bulletin issued by his association to a plain talk 
to the members, and inasmuch as its application is not limited 
to the one organization, we give parts of it here in the hope 
that it may help the work in other localities. The responsi- 
bility of the individual is most clearly set forth therein. 


An Open Letter From the Executive Secretary. 


The following pages of this issue of the bulletin are given 
over to some plain statements of facts. Before you read them, 
and I am asking that you do so most carefully, I want you to 
fully understand my object in presenting them to you in 
this manner, and to impress upon you the fact that as concerns 
the individual member the personal does not enter into it. 

I want you to understand: 

That I am interested only in the advancement of this 
organization, much more so, apparently, than most: of you 
have been; 

That I am not pessimistic, but that I am far from satisfied 
with the codperation given myself and your Board of Governors; 

That I realize fully, and that you must be made to see this 
also, the tremendously important questions which are coming 
before you soon, and the absolute need of a better association 
to meet them. 

You brought me here to help you make conditions better 
for your business. I want you to think over what you have 
done towards aiding me in putting over the things that could 
have been made effective. 

You selected a board of governors and officers and told them 
to goahead. They have worked hard and given much valuable 
time for the betterment of your business; what have you done 
personally to back them up in the work they are trying to do? 

I want to make you realize, if there is any possible way I 
may do so, that you are responsible for the conditions as they 
exist — it isn’t the problem of the other fellow — it’s your own 
individual effort that will count in making this association what 
it should be, and able to correct those conditions. 

I want you to get in the game for your own sake. I want 
you to come across with every ounce of your backing upon the 
propositions that are put up to you. I want you to look upon 
this association just as though it were a department of your 
plant, as it really is. : 

Come in and talk things over; give us the benefit of your 
suggestions and your criticisms; put a little punch in your own 
business by putting your punch into association work. . 

Come out into the open with your views; don’t be afraid to 
talk in plain English. Get it fixed firmly in your mind that we 
know what should and can be done, then help do it. 

There are none of you who have any ground to talk about 
the other fellow, so forget the past things. Show me whether 
or not you are real business men, or want to be. The success 
of this association depends upon you being right from a business 
standpoint. Show me, all of you! 


Plain English —You May Not Like It. 


The first year of the association, under its present Buard of 
Governors and officers, is nearly at anend. It has been a year 
full of hard work, under conditions that have been particularly 
discouraging at times in many respects. But it has, also, been 
a year in which tremendous advance has been made in spite of 
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the lack of codperation that should have been given by every 
individual member, and most certainly was expected of them. 

Had normal conditions prevailed during the months that 
have passed since the establishment of the central office under 
the direction of an executive secretary, this association would 
today hold a place as one of the most effective in existence. 
The progress that has been made under the present conditions 
most certainly is indicative of the truth of this statement. 

The year started out under the candidly expressed opinions 
of many that only failure would result. It seemed to be the 
particular delight of some to rake up all the past scores and 
failures and rehash them again and again, as though by so 
doing they were promoting the best interests of themselves and 
improving business conditions of the city. This dwarfed vision 
still sticks to some, I am sorry to say, and betrays the business 
caliber of the man who sees only his own perfection and stays 
little, personally and from a business standpoint, because of it. 

As in all associations, before the membership reaches the 
point where plain common sense and sound business judgment 
supersede the personal grudges and petty differences of the 
individual, the hardest obstacle to combat has been the lack 
of codperation, of unity, or pulling together. It has seemed 
as though this lack has been extraordinarily developed in the 
printers of this city. 

Personally, the individuals engaged in the business here, 
almost without exception, are good fellows in every sense of 
the word, but, unfortunately, this good fellowship doesn’t 
extend to business dealings. Nor has it been noticeable to any 
degree toward the promotion of better things through real 
aid in helping the association put across constructive work that 
would be of benefit to all concerned. 

The peculiar line of reasoning of some, that the best way to 
build up their business and remedy the acknowledged deplor- 
able competitive methods practiced by those in business here 
is to work the “I told you so” overtime, has been exemplified 
over and over again. If there were the least element of con- 
structive criticism in this thing of harping upon the fact that 
the ideal condition hadn’t been reached, then there might be 
some justification for it. But there isn’t a particle of anything 
but detriment in stuff of this kind. 

Knowing full: well, from many years of close connection 
with association work, the things of this nature that would 
keep coming up from time to time, one of the first things done 
was the opening of my “Blue Book,” in which have been 
entered every complaint, every reported case of the actual or 
fancied violation of business ethics, and the results of the 
investigation of these reports. If it were possible for our mem- 
bers to go into these records, they would find that there has 
been very little said or done affecting the situation here as a 
unit which hasn’t found a place in this book. It isn’t the most 
pleasant reading obtainable, I can assure you, for it’s full 
of the little, inconsequential bickerings that in themselves 
wouldn’t amount to anything if it were not for the enlarging 
that was given them through repetition. 

When you understand that I have investigated one hundred 
and eight complaints, and that fully seventy-five per cent of 
these had as their foundation absolutely nothing that should 
have taken over ten minutes to adjust, and that in every case, 
with two exceptions, a thoroughly satisfactory settlement was 
made, you will begin to see the folly of talking over these things. 

The proof of the lack of the right codperation that should 
have been given by every member is recorded by indisputable 
evidence. I am going to give you just a few of these facts that 
you may see for yourself, and seeing, will, perhaps, come to 
realize to just what extent you, personally, have been at fault 
in not helping to make possible much better conditions for 
your business. 

Then it is up to you — not the other fellow — to make 
good in every way possible at your command, remembering 
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that this association is your association; that its sole object is 
to aid you in every possible manner to increase the profits on 
your product and to better the competitive conditions under 
which you must exist. 

The one big, outstanding fact of the year’s activities and 
advancement is that the burden of accomplishing what has 
been accomplished has been shouldered by less than eighteen 
per cent of our membership. This is a fact that should make 
every one of you who has plumped himself down into his 
office chair, done absolutely nothing in the way of personal 
work, refused to serve on any committee — but found time to 
tell his next door neighbor that “the organization isn’t doing 
anything ”— think and think hard. 

Eighteen per cent of our membership represents but very 
few men, about sixteen, in fact. But it represents sixteen men 
who have sacrificed a lot of valuable time from a personal 
standpoint to push things along while most of you went on in 
your self-interested, smug way, kicking about conditions in 
general. 

What do you suppose the status of this association would 
be today if each of you had been far-seeing enough to do as 
these sixteen men have done toward making possible a better 
business city? 

If sixteen men can accomplish the actual results which have 
been accomplished, things would have been over the top in 
splendid shape if all of you had done your share. Now, wouldn’t 
they? You know it! 

But most of you kept your eyes on your little old desk, 
looking for a silver tray to be brought to you, with a nice stack 
of real money on it, and never turning a hand to help these 
sixteen men help your business. 

Look at these figures for a minute: 

Fifty-seven per cent of the members have carried the 
financial burden; 

Forty-three per cent are now in arrears; 

Fifteen per cent reported upon the cost-finding survey; 

Seventeen per cent filed credit reports; 

Forty-one per cent ratified the new hour-costs; 

Twenty-two per cent ratified the Standard Labor Proposal. 

Talk about unity of action! Most of our fellows don’t 
know the meaning of the word, evidently. 

And another thing: The average number of actual employ- 
ers attending the general meetings during the past eleven 
months has been only twenty-four. That certainly is a fine 
record for a body of men who call themselves business men. 
No wonder that our customers quite frankly refer to all printers 
as “poor business men” and tell us we don’t know our own 
business, when the association business sessions bring out such 
a poor attendance. Small wonder, also, that our credit ratings 
as substantial civic assets place us at thirty-fourth, when you 
make no effort to push association work. 

These facts, just a few of the many that I might tell you, 
bring out clearly that the conditions as they now exist in this 
city are due entirely to ourselves and our lack of interest in 
even trying to better them. If those of you who know, without 
specific mention, that you have been among the number who 
have taken this slacker attitude, will stop a moment and think 
what this association really can be made to accomplish if every 
one of us gets in the game and pushes — and if you are wise 
you will do this very thing — then the coming months will be 
full of progress and actual results. 

There are many things that are under way, both from a 
national and local standpoint, which mean much to our mem- 
bership. But they can not be made effective, nor will they 
bring the proper results, unless all of us come to the scratch 
and put them over. It is time that those who always want to 
hang back until all the rest have gone ahead come forward 
themselves and show they have the necessary back-bone to 
serve in the way they should. 
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Don’t forget, for a minute, that in spite of this attitude of 
most of you, the conditions in our city have been improved to 
such an extent that all of you have been benefited. 


Not Visible, But There Just the Same. 


One reason why many members of an association, such as 
ours, so often think there isn’t the proper amount of activity 
in the office of the secretary is because of the fact that much 
of the work doesn’t show on the surface. Perhaps seventy-five 
per cent of such activities are not discernible to those not 
directly connected with the central office. 

Since’ the opening of the office in this city your executive 
secretary has met several hundreds of the bigger buyers of our 
product. It has been a case of perpetual propaganda for the 
advancement of better values and better prices. Discussions 
of the cost-finding system, embracing an explanation of the 
different units of the same, and of the cost-plus plan and its 
benefits to the buyer; direct-by-mail advertising suggestions, 
technical information, and many of the other things that enter 
into the relationship between our customers and our plants, 
all of which have the tendency to improve conditions for all of 
our members, have constituted this work. 

That such activities are of direct benefit has been demon- 
strated several times during the past few months. As an 
illustration take the case of a booklet, the layout for which was 
prepared through this office. In addition to the booklet itself, 
the executive secretary was directly responsible for three addi- 
tional pieces of printed matter for use in connection, each one 
of which was an absolutely creative piece of work. And this 
entire lot of printing, upon my advice, was placed upon a cost- 
plus basis, although the purchaser was inclined to follow the 
usual method and ask for bids. 

There is a much larger field for a secretary of an association 
of printers than just the handling of office routine. 

When you are talking things over with some fellow printer, 
mention some of the constructive things that have been accom- 
plished instead of talking about what you think hasn’t been 
done. If you want a list of these things, see me —I have a 
lot of them. 

Think First, Then Talk About It. 


The other day, in conversation with one of our members, 
the general situation as it now exists was touched upon. Had 
it not been for the absolute injustice of the attitude shown, the 
half hour consumed in verbal hysterics might have been profit- 
able as a guide toward helping the situation by the use of 
the (mis)information given. 

Speaking of competitive work, this member stated that 
there hadn’t been a single instance where better prices had been 
obtained during the past year. Hearsay proof was cited in 
many cases as sustaining this contention. Many of the 
instances were based on fact, but the statement in its entirety 
was absolutely false and of incalculable harm when repeated 
to others. 

There is upon record in this office a list of several large 
contracts, among them two which this particular firm had 
received, which, although always before sold upon the basis of 
price, have been completed this year upon a cost-plus basis. 
And the total amount of these jobs reaches $68,200. 

This conversation was just another instance of lack of knowl- 
edge and lack of thought. Just why a printer should always 
be so free to spread reports of this kind without absolute proof 
is one of the puzzles of the craft. There is nothing gained by 
it, and the seed sown in the minds of others who are always 
quite ready to pass it along makes just that much more needless 
work for the association officials. 

It is characteristic of our craft members that the things 
they know of which are constructive and beneficial are never 
advertised, but let some little job get away from them and a 
three-sheet poster set in six-point would be overcrowded. 
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Look at This — Here Is a Real Record. 


The service records of the collection department continue . 


to show decided progress in every month of its operation. 
As has been stated before, the accounts of our members which 
are given us for collection are all practically outlawed; at least 
every effort has been made through ordinary channels for 
their collection. 

Many of these accounts run back a number of years, and in 
many cases the contractors of these debts have moved and 
removed until it becomes a hard matter to locate them. In 
several cases we have traced from city to city until found. This 
has been made possible, in many instances, through the aid of 
other Typothete associations. 

Here is one department that our members do not use as 
they should. A review of the activities of this department 
during the past eleven months shows that only thirty-three 
per cent of our membership have availed themselves of this 
service. With this limited number of accounts to handle, and 
the exceptionally hard task of collecting because of their age 
in most cases, this department has returned to this thirty-three 
per cent a grand total of $1,837.39. 

The oldest account collected had been on the books since 
1911. There have been several dating from 1913 and 1914. 
Collections have been made in Missouri, New York, South 
Dakota, Illinois and other States. Take advantage of this 
department. 


Wrong Idea —Takes Personal Effort. 


One of our members, when approached in regard to serving 
upon a certain committee, gave as his reason for not doing so 
that he had served his time in the past. He also stated that he 
always paid his dues promptly. 

Neither of these excuses was worth considering in the 
least. The man who doesn’t keep everlastingly doing his full 
share in the activities of his association is like the drone in a 
beehive. 

The payment of dues is not to be considered as an activity; 
it is in the nature of an investment strictly and, backed by 
actual participation in the things that are being made possible 
through the expenditure of his dues money, it is returned to 
him with a high rate of interest. 

Trying to let yourself out and someone else in to do the 
actual work is one of the big detriments toward the right 
progress being made in this city. As givers of excuses, our 
fellows are at least original at times, even if those excuses 
won’t hold water. 

The alibis that have been given me since I have been 
among you will keep me out of every kind of a predicament 
that association with printers may get me into for the next 
twenty years. 


Right Again — Pittsburgh Says “‘O.K.” 
Almost immediately after submitting the Plan for the 


' Standardization of the Labor Department, the sole purpose of 


which is to remedy the labor situation, we began receiving 
objections and warnings. 

Some of our members, who seem chronically inclined to 
oppose any and all measures which tend toward unity of action 
in association work, had severe attacks of cold chills and 
frost-bitten feet. 

We were told that such a measure would at once be con- 
strued by the Federal Trade Commission as a violation of the 
antitrust laws. It is most amusing to witness the devotion 
upon the part of some in their self-appointed guardianship of 
these laws. It is more than amusing in this case in view of 
the fact that the best legal talent had found nothing contained 
therein that, by the widest interpretation, could be considered 
as in any way conflicting. 
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Others stated that their employees might not like it, and, 
of course, this argument was a clincher, our members being 
only the bosses and not entitled to dictate the policy of the 
firms of which they were heads. 

It was called “impractical,” ‘‘interference with personal 
business rights,” and a lot of other things. One would have 
supposed it a plot upon the part of your secretary to put some 
one out of business. Seems like a mighty hard thing for these 
fellows to realize that the secretary is trying to help — not 
destroy. 

And now comes the evidence that this particular piece of 
proposed service is not a wild, thoughtless matter after all. 

The Employers’ Association of Pittsburgh, through its 
secretary, sends the outline of a ‘‘ Centralized Labor Bureau,” 
to do just what the executive secretary of this association has 
proposed to our members should be done here. 

Here is an association of various big business interests in a 
large city planning to meet conditions, the same as exist with 
us, in exactly the same way. Surely this should be evidence 
enough to convince any one that there must be worth to the 
measure. And you will find other cities doing the same thing. 

The only difference in the plan as proposed in Pittsburgh 
and the plan for the standardization of labor in this city is that 
it was presented here at least three months earlier than in 
Pittsburgh. 

Maybe after a while our members will come to realize that 
plans presented through this association to them are really 
worth while, and that the executive secretary, before pre- 
senting any such plans, takes the caution, whenever necessary, 
to secure the right advice from a legal standpoint. 


Credit Department a Valuable Aid to You. 


One of the most valuable service departments at your dis- 
posal is the one of Credits. Your best interests are here cared 
for in a way that affords you real protection against losses 
from those to whom credit should be refused. 

This department has been of assistance to many of our 
members and has saved thousands of dollars by its use. The 
proper filing of your lists would give us a bureau that would 
prove far more valuable than Dun, Bradstreet, the Red Book, 
and all the others at your command. 

We have gone to extraordinary effort to secure the lists 
from all of our members, but that laxity of codperation has 
again prevented us from getting to the point where we should 
now be. Letter after letter, personal requests, and every way 
at our command, have been used to wake you fellows up to 
the fact that it means dollars to you in sending us these lists. 

It is a disgrace to the business intelligence of our members 
that only seventeen per cent have so far sent in these lists. 
Members have repeatedly called up for credit ratings who 
haven’t taken the little trouble to make possible the broadest 
service to themselves and others. 

Don’t hang back on this a day longer. Instruct your book- 
keeper to prepare this list at once. You were furnished with the 
blanks and rating key eleven months ago. Protect yourself 
and protect others by making this department complete. 

If all the energy that has been expended by the printers in 
this city during the past year in verbal fireworks had been 
applied to pushing association work, this old town would be 
on the map as the best printing center on earth. 





WATCH YOURSELF GO BY. 


Just stand aside and watch yourself go by — 
Think of yourself as “he” instead of “I.” 
Pick flaws; find feult; forget the man is you 
And strive to make your estimate ring true. 
The faults of others then will dwarf and shrink. 
Love’s chain grows stronger by one mighty link 
When you with “he” as substitute for “1” 
Have stood aside and watched yourself go by. 
— Exchange. 
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Printing-Ink Man Will Help ‘‘Fool” 
Huns by Camouflage. 


Remington Schuyler, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Sinclair & Valen- 
tine Company, manufacturers of printing 
and lithographic inks, has enlisted in the 
Camouflage Department of the Navy. 

Mr. Schuyler is a well-known artist 
and, without question, is doing admir- 
able work in his new field of endeavor. 


Thomas E. Donnelley Appointed 
on Paper Division of War 
Industries Board. 


Thomas E. Donnelley, president of 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, and 
one of the most prominent printers of 
Chicago, has been appointed as chief of 
the Print, Book and Writing Paper Divi- 
sion of the Pulp and Paper Section of the 
War Industries Board, and left for Wash- 
ington recently to take up his new duties. 
The purpose of this division of the War 
Industries Board is to adjust the require- 
ments of the business of the country for 
paper to conform to the facilities for 
producing and transporting. 


Circular Letter Producers Organize 
in New York City. 


For the first time in the history of the 
country the creators of direct mail adver- 
tising have gotten together in New York 
city and formed an organization known 
as The Circular Letter Producers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York. While the pre- 
liminary meeting was held less than two 
months ago, there are now over thirty 
members; and the plans which are under 
way indicate that it will not be long 
before a hundred or more of the reliable 
jobbers will be working for the upbuilding 
of the industry. 

The officers of the association are: 
President, J. H. Donnelly, Multigraph- 
Peerless Letter Company; vice-president, 
James Gray, Gotham Multigraphing 
Company; secretary-treasurer, Charles 
G. McCoy, of the Association of Employ- 
ing Printers. 

The new association has been admitted 
to affiliation with the Association of 
Employing Printers and regular meetings 





Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items for this department should be 


sent before the tenth day of the month. 


are held in the rooms of that organization 
in the Flatiron building. At the last 
meeting, Field Manager Kepley of the 
American Multigraph Sales Company, 
Cleveland, and F. E. Cotharan, New 
York manager of that company, were 
invited guests and took up grievances 
which have arisen in the past. 


Robert S. Mann a New Instructor 
at Missouri University School 
of Journalism. 


The appointment of Robert S. Mann 
as assistant professor of journalism in 
the School of Journalism of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri has been announced by 
Pres. A. Ross Hill. Mr. Mann was grad- 
uated from the school in 1914. After 
graduation he served two years on the 
Cincinnati Post as reporter and desk 
man. He went from Cincinnati to Cleve- 
land, where, on the Cleveland Press, he 
was in charge of the copy desk and served 
as assistant editor and more recently as 
financial editor. While at Missouri he 
was student assistant in journalism and 
wrote a bulletin upon “The Editorial 
Page” for the University Bulletin series. 
He was born in Kansas City, Missouri, 
and is the son of A. D. Mann. 

Mr. Mann succeeds Charles G. Ross, 
who resigns to accept the position of 
Washington correspondent of the Sé. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. Mr. Ross hasbeen 
a member of the faculty of the School of 
Journalism since its establishment as the 
first school of journalism in 1908. 


Spanish Printing House of New 
Orleans Expands to 
Honduras. 


The Crescent Printing Company, In- 
corporated, Spanish printing specialists 
of New Orleans, has added another to 
its list of Latin-American agencies, this 
being in La Ceiba, Spanish Honduras. 
From its headquarters in this city, the 
Crescent Printing Company, Incorpo- 
rated, supplies many of the leading busi- 
ness houses of Mexico, Central America 
and the West Indies with their printing 
and office supplies. 

Three years ago, realizing that New 
Orleans, as the gateway to Latin Amer- 











ica, would need a printing establishment 
specially equipped to handle high-class 
Spanish printing, the Crescent Printing 
Company, Incorporated, was formed. 
In these three years expectations have 
been more than realized. Orders for 
Spanish printing have been received 
from all parts of the United States, and 
the constantly increasing volume of 
Latin-American business made it neces- 
sary for the company to open its own 
agencies in those countries. 

The president of the company, AI- 
fredo Blanco, of Cuba, was formerly 
connected with the Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company, of Philadelphia, as 
its representative in the West Indies. 
He resigned that position three years ago 
to become associated with The Crescent 
Printing Company in the capacity of 
president and manager. 


Veteran Minneapolis Printer 
Honored by Competitors. 


Fred L. Smith, dean of Minneapolis 
employing printers, was tendered a sur- 
prise dinner upon the occasion of his 
seventy-fifth birthday, July 2. About 
eighty of Mr. Smith’s “competitors” 
gathered on this occasion to honor him 
for his clean-cut business ethics and un- 
tiring efforts toward the betterment of 
local trade conditions, which had made 
him beloved by all. Short talks were 
made by several admiring friends among 
the local printers and supplymen. 

A series of “‘historic tableaux,’”’ show- 
ing “busy scenes” in the Harrison- 
Smith plant, brought roars of laughter. 
These were terminated by the signing of 
the recently concluded agreement be- 
tween the local typographical union and 
the employer whereby the plant again 
became unionized after a lapse of thirteen 
years. N. C. O’Connor, secretary of 
Minneapolis Typographical Union, and 
Mr. Smith signed the agreement for the 
Harrison-Smith Company as a fitting 
ending for a splendid occasion. 

As a last evidence of the esteem in 
which Mr. Smith is held, Claude Kimball, 
the toastmaster, in a few words of con- 
gratulation, presented him with the finest 
watch it had been possible to secure. 
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Mr. Smith, as honorary president of 
the Minneapolis Typothete, has been 
actively associated with the organiza- 
tion’s progress for many years. As a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the United Typothetze of America for 
many years, he is well known in print- 
ing circles throughout the country. He 
has been actively connected with the 
craft in the city of Minneapolis for 
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New York Herald. Significance is given 
these resolutions through the fact that 
they were adopted by employees of 
Bennett, compositors, operators and 
make-up men of the Herald-Telegram 
chapel, and designed by Charles Bayer 
of the make-up force. As will be noticed 
from the half-tone illustration, the de- 
sign is a combination of type, pen and 
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administration for its attitude toward 
the country newspapers. He predicts 
that sixty per cent of the newspapers in 
Wyoming will go to the wall in less than 
four months. 

The State Editorial Convention which 
was to have been held at Laramie, July 
21 to 23, has been postponed. Serious 
cloudbursts have taken place in Wyo- 

ming during the past month and 





over half a century. 


A New Sweeping Compound Is 
Placed on the Market. 


The Great Western Cleaner Com- 
pany, Broadway and Walnut street, 
St. Louis, Missouri, has perfected, 
and announced as ready for distri- 
bution, a sweeping compound known 
as ““Sweep-O.” It is claimed that 
this compound is of particular ad- 
vantage to printers in that it per- 
mits of sweeping while work is going 
on in the plant, as it holds the 
dust to the floor. In reciting some 
advantages of this compound, the 
Scherckvertising Company, also of 
St. Louis, which organization looks 
after ‘““Sweep-O” publicity, states 
that with the use of this product 
printed sheets are not soiled through 
dust settling on them, and that the 
machinery is also protected, as dust 
can not possibly get into oil-holes, 
crevices, etc. Those of our readers 
who would like further particulars 
regarding ‘‘Sweep-O” are advised to 
write the company at the address 
given above. 
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miles of railway have been washed 
away. This has been felt a great 
deal by the country newspapers, 
which have experienced great diffi- 
culty in obtaining supplies. In all, 
sixteen railway bridges have been 
washed away and lost. 

Printing conditions in Wyoming 
are reported to be fair, in spite of 
the fact that the heavy rains have 
interfered with the farming industry. 
The mineral wealth of the State 
has helped things along. The oil 
industry is booming in certain parts, 
and there has, in consequence, been 
considerable printing. Getting the 
proper price for it is a question 
which has troubled not a few of 
the disciples of Franklin. There is 
great need for educational work 
among the printers of Wyoming. 


J. H. Casey, University of 
Missouri, Wins Prize. 

The prize of a $50 Liberty Bond, 
offered by J. B. Powell, associate 
editor of Millard’s Review, Shang- 
hai, China, for the best editorial by 
a student of the School of Journal- 








Nebraska Press Association 
Has Social Meeting. 


The second annual social meeting 
of the Nebraska Press Association was 
held in the Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, 
June 20, 21 and 22. This was a joint 
meeting of the Nebraska, Iowa and South 
Dakota editors and their wives, as the 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce, which 
supervised the entertainment of the 
editors, and the Executive Committee of 
the Association had extended the invita- 
tion to the neighboring editors and their 
wives. About six hundred were present 
for the entire convention. 

No business was transacted at the 
meetings. Patriotism was the feature 
of every session, patriotic singing, music 
and speaking and patriotic decorations 
being characteristic of each gathering. 


Resolutions of Respect to Memory 
of James Gordon Bennett. 


THE INLAND PRINTER has received 
from William Mounce, of New York city, 
trustee of the Union Printers’ Home, 
Colorado Springs, a photograph of the 
printed resolutions of respect to James 
Gordon Bennett, late publisher of The 





Resolutions Prepared in Memory of James 
Gordon Bennett. 


brush work. Mr. Bayer took an im- 
pression of the type-matter on extra 
heavy kid-finished bristol, using a 
Washington hand-press for the purpose, 
and then embellished the design with 
brush and pen. The panels are cut out, 
the photographs of Bennett and the 
Herald building being tacked on the 
-back. The original is 17 by 22 inches in 
size, the frame being 2114 by 26% inches. 


News From Wyoming. 


A. H. Maxwell, owner of the Wyoming 
State Journal, has recently sold that 
paper and resumed the practice of law 
at Lander. He is going to enter the 
political race for prosecuting attorney. 
His paper has been purchased by John 
W. Cook. 

Louis Davidson, proprietor of the 
Miner, Hudson, Wyoming, and secretary 
of the State Editorial Association, has 
discontinued the publication of his paper 
owing to the high price of paper and the 
increased cost of mailing. In his farewell 
editorial he “ripped up” the present 





ism of the University of Missouri 
on a prescribed topic, has been 
awarded to John H. Casey, of Knox- 
ville, Iowa. The topic for 1918, 
the first year of the award, was: ‘‘ Why 
Every American Newspaper Man Should 
Make a Special Study of China and of 
the Problems of the Pacific as They 
Affect America and the Future Peace of 
the World.” 

The judges were Rollo Ogden, editor 
of the New York Evening Post; Harvey 
Ingham, editor of the Des Moines Reg- 
ister and Tribune, and one other. The 
judges awarded the prize by unanimous 
decision. 

Mr. Casey is the son of W. J. Casey, 
editor of the Knoxville (lowa) Democrat. 


Franklin-Typothete of Chicago. 


What was without question the largest 
and most interesting meeting of the 
Franklin-Typothete of Chicago was held 
on Thursday evening, July 18, at the 
City Club. The meeting was announced 
as a ‘“‘war-time emergency dinner,” and 
subjects of importance, bearing on the 
changes that are being brought about 
in the industry as war-time necessities, 
were considered by those present. 
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Mark L. Crawford, director of the 
United States Employment Service for 
the State of Illinois, explained the new 
plan by which the employment of labor 
will be centralized, thus eliminating the 
competitive bidding for labor in the 
various industries producing war mate- 
rials, and facilitating the supplying of 
labor to those industries. Under this 
plan the United States Employment 
Service, through its various offices 





throughout the country, will control the 
distribution of unskilled labor after 
August 1. 

George Olmstead, president of the 
National Paper Trade Association, gave 
an illuminating talk on the paper situa- 
tion, setting forth the difficulties which 
confront the manufacturers of paper and 
the reasons therefor. 

T. G. McGrew, superintendent of the 
U. T. A. School of Printing, at Indian- 
apolis, spoke on the work that is being 
done by that institution in training 
skilled workers for the trade. 


“Get-Together Dinner’ of Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company’s 
Executive and Department 
Heads. 


One of the most interesting and pleas- 
ant events of the past month in printing 
circles took place at the Engineers’ Club, 
New York city, on the evening of June 
10, the occasion being the “‘ Get-Together 
Dinner” of the executive staff of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company and 
department heads of the company’s 
works at Brooklyn. The presence of 
such a numerous body of managers, each 
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an experienced specialist in his depart- 
ment, was impressive of the magnitude 
of the interest they represented. M. W. 
Morehouse, superintendent of the Brook- 
lyn works, was the toastmaster of the 
evening. P. T. Dodge, president of the 
company, in a review of the development 
of the linotype machine, paid a graceful 
compliment to the skill of the men who 
had conquered all difficulties and made 
possible that which had been declared 


impracticable. Norman Dodge, general 
manager, talked about his experiences 
abroad, with particular reference to the 
satisfactory manner in which the lino- 
type sustained its reputation in foreign 
countries under the most adverse con- 
ditions of climate and bad usage. 


Denver Notes. 


Thomas P. Rodgers has tendered his 
resignation as secretary and _ business 
agent of Printing Press Assistants’ Union 
No. 14, having assumed his new duties 
as, federal labor examiner in the office 
of Roady Kenehan, state director for 
the United States Department of Labor. 
R. G. Mills, president of No. 14, is 
temporarily filling the office of business 
agent. Rodgers will also resign as 
secretary of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council; an office he has efficiently filled 
for the past several years. 

Altogether forty-two members of the 
Denver Typographical Union are in the 
United States service in various capac- 
ities. Every week sees a vacancy made 
in the ranks of Denver’s printing frater- 
nity. Ethan Wepf, proprietor of the 
Wepf Printing Company, writes enthusi- 
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astically of his army work. He is now 
stationed at Camp Funston. Only one 
casualty has as yet been reported, the 
death of Thurlow A. Weed, a former 
compositor. 

The employing engravers of Denver 
had a meeting recently in order to 
talk over the matter of credits and other 
subjects of interest to their business. 
All the houses, eight in number, were 
represented. It is expected that they 
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will become a branch of the Typothete. 
Provision is made in the constitution for 
them to become a branch, and there is 
no reason why they should not be a 
part of the membership with the ser- 
vices of Secretary Allen at their disposal. 


Annual Meeting of Ideal Coated 
Paper Company.. 


The annual convention of the Ideal 
Coated Paper Company, Brookfield, 
Massachusetts, was held this year at the 
Hotel Worthy, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, June 11 to 13. General business 
policies were discussed, and different 
ideas and plans were talked over and 
decided upon as to the best way by 
which the recognized “Ideal” standards 
for service and quality can be main- 
tained during these critical times. 

On the second day those in attendance 
were the luncheon guests of the Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Company at the 
Springfield Country Club. During the 
afternoon the party was taken on an 
automobile tour around Holyoke and 
closed the day by visiting several of the 
many mills operated by the American 
Writing Paper Company, where various 
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grades of paper were seen in the process 
of manufacture. 

Those present at the convention were: 
William MacLauren, president; John 
MacLauren, treasurer; George Goodsir, 





McGrath Plate-Casting Attachment Closed 
for Insertion in Line-Casting Machine 
for Molding Stereotype Plate. 


vice-president; Frank A. Sanborn, West- 
ern representative; Louis Reutinger, 
Middle West representative; John W. 
Sterling, Eastern representative; Lindoff 
A. Bassett; Henry M. Donahue; Freder- 
ick W. Farrell; Andrew J. Leach; John 
H. Bluemer and Fred W. Works. 

Between the days of August 2 and 12 
the Ideal company’s plant and offices 
will be closed down to allow employees 
to enjoy their annual vacations. 


Owners of Line-Casting Machines 
Can Now Make Stereotypes 
at Low Cost. 


Probably no new device or machine in 
the field of printing has been brought 
forth during recent years which offered 
more far-reaching possibilities than does 
the new McGrath plate-casting attach- 
ment for line-casting machines. This 
new device is now being manufactured 
and is offered for sale by The Thomp- 
son Universal Typecaster Company, 223 
West Erie street, Chicago, Illinois. 

The small-town publisher who has not 
regretted his lack of stereotyping equip- 
ment is the exception. The cost of such 
equipment, however, has been prohibi- 
tive to most publishers and printers in 
the past, but, with the perfection of this 
invention of A. C. McGrath, those who 
have line-casting machines can secure 
adequate plate-casting equipment at a 
price which we understand will be ex- 
tremely low. 

Two illustrations of the McGrath 
plate-casting box are shown on this page, 
one showing it open and one with the box 
closed. To cast a plate, the matrix is 
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inserted in the box, the box is closed, and 
placed in the first elevator of the line- 
casting machine. The lever is then 
pulled and the machine does the rest. 
The full force of the metal-pump delivers 
the molten metal into the box, and a 
sharp, solid plate results. No changes 
in the line-casting machine are required. 
Plates 43¢ by 3 inches, or smaller, may 
be made with this simple device, the 
equal in quality to those made by the 
latest improved stereotyping machinery. 

Matrices can be made from especially 
prepared matrix-board with a job-press, 
but plates may be cast from any matrix 
furnished the publisher by advertisers or 
others. It opens to the country publisher 
an enlarged field for the solicitation of 
foreign advertising, as many advertisers 
will buy space only from publishers 
equipped for stereotyping. In the liter- 
ature furnished THe INLAND PRINTER 
for the preparation of this item another 
use is described which should prove a 
profitable one in many instances. It is 
the making of stereotyped letters from 
wood type. It is often found that the 
wood type equipment is short of the 
amount required for the work in hand. 
With this device in the plant the desired 
letters are quickly made and the lines 
displayed as they should be. 

In addition to the illustrations of the 
casting-box itself, we are showing on this 


















McGrath Plate-Casting Attachment for 
Line-Casting Machine (Open). 


page an illustration printed from a ster- 
eotype made by the McGrath process. 
Publishers and printers who would 
like further details concerning this at- 
tachment should write the company at 
the address given. 
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News Notes From the United 
Typothete of America. 


The program of the thirty-second an- 
nual convention of the United Typothete 


Gi 





Printed From Stereotype Cast on Linotype 
With McGrath Plate-Casting 
Attachment. 


of America, to be held at Cincinnati, 
September 23, 24 and 25, will be a most 
splendid business program, for it will 
include such subjects as “ Better Letters,” 
“Preparing and Presenting a Plan for 
Direct-by-Mail Campaign,” “Advertising 
Your Own Business,” ‘‘ Education for the 
Printing Industry,” “Abnormal Costs,” 
‘Price Control,” ‘‘ Business Associations 
and Antitrust Laws,” and other timely 
subjects of equal importance. The wide- 
awake printer will realize that there is 
much to be gained in attending this con- 
vention, and the program is so inviting 
that it is expected 
that the attendance 
will exceed any con- 
vention previously 
held. The complete 
program as arranged 
to date will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 
The members of the 
United Typothetz of 
America are taking 
considerable pride in 
displaying the Typo- 
thetze emblem (decal- 
comania window sign) on their display 
window, showing the buying public that 
they are members of the national organ- 
ization of their industry. 

The composite statement of cost of 
production for the year 1917 is fast near- 
ing completion. It is expected that the 
composite statement will be issued within 
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a comparatively short time. This state- 
ment will be most heartily welcomed by 
the members of the organization. 

Through the activities of the field staff, 
local organizations are springing up in 
all sections of the country. Of course, 
the printers are awake to the possibilities 
of organization work and the benefits 
resulting therefrom, and are showing a 
willingness and desire to inaugurate and 
support organization activities in their 
respective localities. The result is that 
the membership roll of the United Ty- 
pothete of America is the largest in the 
history of the organization. 

It would be well for those engaged 
in the printing industry, contemplating 
taking up some specialized line of study 
in connection with the business, to plan 
now their work for the fall and win- 
ter months. The United Typothetz of 
America offers correspondence courses 
in estimating and salesmanship which 
should be investigated by all those de- 
sirous of an opportunity of advancing 
themselves. These courses offer splendid 
training and the fee is indeed nominal. 
For information address United Typoth- 
ete of America, 550 Transportation 
building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Daniel Ross Cameron Passes 
Away. 


Daniel Ross Cameron, one of the 
founders of the firm of Cameron, Amberg 
& Co., stationers, printers and blank- 
book makers, Chicago, passed away on 
June 26, at Altadena, California, where 
he has lived since 1912, at which time 
he retired from active business. Born 
on August 19, 1836, at Summerstown, 
Ontario, Mr. Cameron received his early 
education in the common schools of Sum- 
merstown and the high school at Wil- 
liamstown, Ontario. He went to Fort 
Covington, New York, where he clerked 
for five years in the general merchandise 
store of Manning & Tuttle, leaving this 
position to form a partnership under the 
title Ware & Cameron, general mer- 
chants. In 1863 he sold his interest in 
the business and moved to Chicago. 
From 1865 to 1870 he was employed by 
Culver, Page & Hoyne, stationers and 
printers; then, with W. A. Amberg, he 
formed the firm of Cameron, Amberg & 
Co., which is still in business at 163 
West Randolph street, Chicago. 

Mr. Cameron at all times took a great 
interest in matters pertaining to the 
welfare of the community in which he 
made his home, and held high positions 
in connection with the administration 
of the affairs of Chicago and Cook 
County. For six years he was a member 
of the Board of Education of Cook 
County. He was also a member of the 
Board of Education of Chicago for about 
twenty-one years, devoting considerable 
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of his time to the work, holding the 
office of president twice, and serving as 
chairman of nearly every committee. 


Look Out for This Printer, Linotype 
Operator and Forger. 


A smooth forger has been working in 
Iowa country newspaper plants, forging 
names to checks, obtain- 
ing money therefor, and 
passing on to other places 
before his crimes were 
found out. His pro- 
cedure is similar in all 
instances, and publishers 
are advised to scrutinize 
closely all men who un- 
ceremoniously appear 
and solicit employment. 
E. J. Feuling, publisher 
of the Tribune, New 
Hampton, Iowa, has 
spent considerable money 
to apprehend this crook, 
and to further his quest 
has sent THE INLAND 
PRINTER data on the 
characteristics of the man and the 
methods he employs, asking that pub- 
lishers generally be on the lookout for 
the forger. We quote from Mr. Feuling’s 
description as follows: “About 5 feet, 
6 inches tall, and weighs about 150 
pounds. Is about thirty-five to thirty- 
eight years of age. Claimed to be 
thirty-eight years of age. Medium dark 
complexion; blue or gray eyes; dark 
hair, rather thin on top, with extra high 
forehead; features inclined to be sharp; 
smokes cigars and cigarets; seems to 
have plenty of money; plays pool; a quiet 
but intelligent talker. Nicely dressed 
and clean shaven at all times. A little 
cranky in his ways and is inclined to 
express his displeasure aloud when 
machines do not work properly. Claims 
to know all about a linotype or intertype 
and is a good ad and job man. Has 
several aliases; gave his names as Ed S. 
Rogers at New Hampton, but made the 
checks payable to E. S. Rogers and to 
H.E. Rogers. At Forest City, he worked 
under the name of Harry E. West. 
Usually claims to have lady friend in 
some near-by town. At New Hampton 
he said he had no relatives but had a 
lady friend at Mason City. The night 
he left he told rooming-house lady he 
was going to his sister’s to get his trunk. 
At Forest City he claimed his ‘friend’ 
was a milliner at Albert Lea, and that he 
had a half-sister living in the country out 
of Albert Lea. Can be identified by 
E. J. Feuling, New: Hampton, Iowa, or 
W. R. Prewitt, Forest City, Iowa.” 

Mr. Feuling requests publishers to 
watch for this man and, if found, to 
have him held and wire F. H. Kezar, 
sheriff, New Hampton, Iowa. 
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A New Cowan Transveyor. 


The latest addition to the line of trans- 
veyors manufactured by the Cowan 
Truck Company, Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts, is the new ‘‘ Model G,” a half-tone 
illustration of which appears on this 
page. It is of rugged construction, and 
we are informed it is an easy machine 
to elevate. The leverage is such that the 
maximum load can be readily elevated 
by one man. This transveyor is made in 
several sizes, varying in capacity from 
1,000 to 3,500 pounds; and it is fitted 
with an improved locking device designed 
to safeguard against the load becoming 
unseated when trucking over uneven 
floors. Various other improvements are 





Latest Product of the Cowan Truck 
Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


also incorporated in this machine. The 
ease with which it elevates its maximum 
load and its quick operation should in- 
terest employing printers whose truck- 
ing requirements demand trucks of the 
capacities above mentioned. 


John Royle & Sons Issue Interest- 
ing Booklet. 


The contents and nature of a pleasing 
booklet recently issued by John Royle 
& Sons, Paterson, New Jersey, manu- 
facturers of routing, trimming, beveling, 
mounting and etching machinery, etc., 
are graphically told in the ‘‘ Foreword.” 
This page reads as follows: “The origin 
of so many useful machines is lost in a 
maze of conflicting traditions, and credit 
is of necessity so often misplaced that 
the writer considers it no less a duty 
than a pleasure to revisit in memory the 
scenes of other days, and to present in 
enduring form these facts concerning the 
origin and development of the routing- 
machine.” Then, throughout forty pages, 
the author, Vernon Royle, presents a 
generic sketch of the development of the 
routing-machine. The story is of inter- 
est from a historical standpoint, and, 
by following the development of such 
machines, considerable practical informa- 
tion is also given out. The booklet is 
profusely illustrated with pictures of the 
routing-machines of various periods, 
from the year 1857 to the present day. 
The frontispiece is an illustration of a 
router, the title under which tells its 
story thus: “Sixty years of service and 
still running strong.” 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One year, $3.00; six months, $1.50; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 30 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 
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Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS. 


JoHN Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, 
London, E. C., England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 
England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wma. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEx. CowAN & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEx. CowAN & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. CALMELS, 150: Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

A. OupsHOOoRN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: 40 cents per line; minimum charge, 80 
cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents per line; minimum charge, 
50 cents. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash 
must accompany the order. The insertion of ads received in Chicago 
later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not guar- 
pe ser We can not send copies of The Inland Printer free to classified 

vertisers. 














BOOKS. 





“NOT A PAGE of dry reading in the entire book” is THE INLAND 

PRINTER’S opinion of Samuel Murray’s ‘‘ Seven Legs Across the Seas.” 
This union printer’s volume of world-wide travel — of 434 pages, 24 pic- 
tures and 3-page map — will entertainingly instruct you as to conditions, 
customs, mode of living, ete., of peoples living on five continents — 
Europe, South America, Africa, Australia and Asia — also information 
about printing; $2.50 in bookstores, but a special price (prepaid) to 
printers only, $2. Order from publishers, MOFFAT, YARD & CO., 116- 
120 W. 32d st., New York city. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





FOR SALE —Printing-plant; inventory over $100,000, doing business 

of $150,000 annually; has made profit of $25,000 annually for past 
five years; 80 per cent of business contract work; all machinery strictly 
modern and in A-1 condition; 6 cylinder presses, 4 linotypes and mono- 
type; will sell for $60,000 and will take a good part of purchase price in 
printing, as owner publishes monthly publication and also has large 
amount of specialty work to be done; located in up-to-date, healthy, 
growing city of 200,000. G 675. 





FOR SALE — Printing-plant in St. Louis; 6 cylinder presses, linotype 

composing-room, platens and bindery to correspond; a fine plant, 
well located and arranged; low rent and expenses; a splendid opportu- 
nity for Eastern printers who desire a Western branch to protect their 
business threatened by the new postal rates; rock-bottom values. G 687. 





WEEKLY NEWSPAPER in western Washington, 25 miles from Seattle, 

for sale; receipts for 1917 were $2,610; low rent; one-man shop; 
advertisements mostly under yearly contract; plant includes 6-folio 
cylinder, 10 by 15 press, motor, 25% Advance cutter, perforator, stapler, 
85 fonts type; $1,500, half cash. BOX 176, Issaquah, Wash. 


COME TO ARKANSAS — One of the best-equipped Democratic weekly 

newspaper and job offices in richest rice district in Arkansas for sale; 
practically all new machinery; doing an annual business of $5,000; popu- 
lation 1,500; retiring from business; $3,000 cash required, balance on 
easy terms. J. M. LANDIS, DeWitt, Ark. 


FOR SALE —A $70,000 printing plant in one of the largest cities of the 

Middle West; made $20,000 last year without solicitors; owner must 
quit on account of ill health; $40,000 — $20,000 cash, balance to suit; a 
splendid opportunity for a couple of good men. G 696. 











WANTED — One live, hustling printer in each locality to handle our line 

of sales and order books, duplicate and triplicate, carbon sheets or car- 
bonized; large demand; liberal commission. THE WIRTH SALES 
BOOK Co., Chicago. 


WILL SELL OR LEASE bookbindery now operated in connection with 
printing plant; good equipment ; located in a Southern city; if 

bought, may be removed where desired or operated from present location. 
697. 








FOR SALE — A first-class Iowa county-seat weekly, doing business of 


about $10,000 a year and showing a splendid net profit; office rent 
only $25 a month; will sell at a sacrifice, as publisher is in draft. G 679. 
FOR SALE — Composition-plant; two-machine plant, and only one 
within radius of 150 miles; owner in draft; doing good business ; 
will stand investigation. FISHER TYPESETTING CO., Wheeling, W. Va. 











FOR SALE — Good, live job-printing plant in Indiana county-seat of 
20,000; price $3,500. G 658. 








ENGRAVING METHODS. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling cost 

with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing 
ability not required; price of process, $1; circular and specimens for 
2-cent stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 











FOR SALE. 





FOR SALE — Model 1 linotype, with 2 molds, automatic sort stacker, 2 

extra magazines, in first-class condition; now equipped with German 
keyboard, can be changed to English at slight cost; 1 drum cylinder 
Babcock printing-press, 38 by 51 inch bed, with Mentges folder, for sale 
cheap. SEEMANN & PETERS, Saginaw, Mich. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


any make of popular job press. 





QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


60 Duane Street 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. Applies instantly to 
No fitting. Great in efficiency. 
eg of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. Only 


“? L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


From us or your dealer. Free booklets. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 





VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


NEW YORK 
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FOR SALE — Secondhand Kidders: one all-size adjustable rotary press, 

size 43 by 56 inches, minimum sheet 26 by 34 inches, cuts anything 
between, prints two colors on top and one color on reverse side of the 
web, has traveling offset web and can do 133-line screen half-tone print~ 
ing; machine in A-1 condition, with complete equipment; immediate 
delivery. Also one Straight Kidder rotary press, size 28 by 20 inches, 
printing one color on each side of the web, press equipped to deliver 
product either flat or folded, speed 8,000 to 10,000 revolutions per hour ; 
machine in perfect condition, has never been used; possession at once. 
Also one Kidder 30 by 30 inch rotary press, printing two colors on the face 
and one color on the reverse side of the web, for electrotype plates. 
GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. 


FOR SALE —6 outfits (A) with 2 pony Miehles, 7 jobbers, 38-inch 

Oswego late style cutter, Vandercook proof-press, cabinets, large 
stones, Miller saw; (B) with 10 by 15 N. S. Chandler & Price press, 
25%-inch cutter, type, etc.; (C) 10 by 15 and 12 by 18 N. S. presses, 
32-inch Diamond lever cutter and fine composing-room; (D) 12 by 18 
Cc. & P. 32-inch Diamond power, two 40-case stands, fine type, ete. Can 
sell outfits all or part. Also large stock cylinders, Gordons, Universals, 
and stitchers, 14 by 20, 4-roller Phoenix jobber, 25 by 34 Hall 5-fold circu- 
lar folder. Tell us your wants and machinery you have for sale. WAN- 
NER MACHINERY CO., 716 S. Dearborn st., Chicago, IIl. 


FOR SALE — One Dexter quadruple-sixteen magazine folder; this ma- 

chine delivers from one sheet four folded sections of eight, twelve or 
sixteen pages each, with edges cut open, with serrated cutters being used 
to give a rough-edge effect; sheets are fed to a cutting cylinder making 
four strips, then collating and cutting apart when the fold is being made, 
delivering a folded product and packing separately four sections of eight, 
twelve and sixteen pages each, open on all sides; range of sheet sizes from 
35 by 46 to 40 by 56; price $1,500. Cross continuous-feeder attachment, 
delivering 8,000 to 10,000 folded signatures per hour; price $500. 
BROCK & RANKIN, 619 S. LaSalle st., Chicago, III. 


FOR SALE, at a bargain, several fonts of linotype mats, 6, 8, 10, 11, 12 

point; some of these fonts are practically new, all in good condition ; 
if interested, write for press-proof and prices. O. B. GRANUM, 1116 
Franklin, Houston, Tex. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 688 Federal st., Chicago. 


LINOTYPES — Three Model 1 machines, with complete equipment of 
- ae magazines and matrices. NEW HAVEN UNION CO., New 
laven, Conn. 


LINOTYPE — Model No. 1, Serial No. 8011, with one magazine, liners, 
+. + “onm font of matrices. TRIBUNE PRINTING CO., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 


LINOTYPE — Model 5 (rebuilt from Model 3), No. 7286; molds, mat- 
rices, liners and blades. SUNSET PUBLISHING HOUSE, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
FOR SALE — Harris automatic press, size 15 by 18, with sheet, card 
- and envelope feed. RICHARD PRESTON, 49A Purchase st., Boston, 
ass. 


LINOTYPE — Model 2, Serial No. 706; 1 motor, 1 magazine, 8 fonts of 
matrices. ARYAN THEOSOPHICAL PRESS, Point Loma, Cal. 


LINOTYPE — Model 1, Serial No. 6605; 1 magazine, 1 mold and 1 font 
of matrices. METROPOLITAN PRESS, Seattle, Wash. 


FOR SALE, or will trade for a small Miehle, one 42 by 64 Miehle, in good 
condition. DIXIE PAPER & BOX CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


FOR SALE — Two metal-pots with gasoline burners, all complete and in 
good shape. BERNE WITNESS CO., Berne, Ind. 


FOR SALE — No. 7 Boston wire-stitcher, in splendid condition. RICH- 
ARD PRESTON, 49A Purchase, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE — New 64-inch Seybold cutter with automatically moving 
guides and motor attachment. G 695. 
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WANTED — Compositors, two-thirders; union shop, good location; scale 
$19.50; will pay more for good men; state experience, etc. HOBSON 
PRINTING CO., 151 Northampton st., Easton, Pa. 


Managers and Superintendents. 


LABEL AND BOX COMPANY, many years established, desires to secure 
a man qualified to manage the business; will consider an investment. 
G 677 











Miscellaneous. 


BOOKBINDERS, printers, pressmen, machine operators, who are steady, 
sober men, can find employment in a bone-dry town; union establish- 
ment. TUCKER PRINTING HOUSE, Jackson, Miss. 


Office. 


WANTED — Head bookkeeper and financial assistant for large printing 

firm; good education and successful record essential; man in early 
thirties preferred; exceptional opportunity for the right man; state par- 
ticulars fully. G 694. 














Pressroom. 


PLATEN PRESSMAN WANTED — Capable man to handle Gordon 

pressroom in growing city of the Rocky Mountain region; is expected 
to care for and cut stock, to feed, etc.; must be experienced in the fin- 
ishing of the product of a small modern stationery plant; preference 
given married man; salary to start, $26.50; if not union, must be will- 
ing to join. G 685. 








WANTED — Pressman; one familiar with Goss newspaper press and 
jobbers; growing New England corporation; excellent opportunity 
for the right man. G 683. 


WANTED — Pressman who can operate American Autopress; non- 
union; 8 hours per day. G 549. 











INSTRUCTION. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — 17 Mergenthalers; evenings, $5 weekly; 

day course (special), 9 hours daily, 7 weeks, $80; three months’ 
course, $150; 10 years of constant improvement; every possible advan- 
tage; no dummy keyboards, all actual linotype practice; keyboards 
free; call or write. EMPIRE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 
133-137 East 16th st., New York city. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


STOCK-CUTTING CHART W— Shows instantly the number of sheets 
required to produce a given number of copies from a given number of 

copies per sheet; invaluable to estimators, stockcutters and stockkeepers ; 

price $1. JAMES A. WEST, 1312 Eye st., N. W., Washington, D. C 


WASH DIRTY TYPE by the case; make your washing devices — it’s 
easy; instructions and constructing sample by mail, $3. F. P. 
GAFFNEY, Commercial Printer, Central bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 














SITUATIONS WANTED. 


All-Around Man. 


YOUNG MAN, 32 years old, married, sober, South American, wants sit- 

uation in printing-shop; was in charge for last 8 years of printing- 
shop of 8 platen presses (Universal and C. & P. Gordon), 2 two- 
revolution cylinders, ruling-machine, envelope machinery, binding, and 
almost everything of printing business; thoroughly practical in all 
branches, chiefly presswork, four-color process inclusive; 18 years’ expe- 
rience; O. K. in estimating job prices; speaks English, French and 
Spanish, and has also been correspondent for several years; typist; best 
of references. G 678. 











Bindery. 


ALL-AROUND BOOKBINDER, edition and pamphlet, experienced on all 
machinery; held foreman position 15 years; 44 years of age; would 
like to make a change. G 699. 








HELP WANTED. 
Bindery. 





BINDERY FOREMAN, competent in all branches, first-class mechanic, 
good executive ability, wants position to take charge of a bindery. 
G 686. 





WANTED — First-class paper-ruler, acquainted with Hickok double-deck 
ruling-machine, automatic feeder; wages $30 per week; non-union. 
BLACKWELL-WIELANDY BOOK & STATY. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED — Bookbinder, experienced in ruling and forwarding; per- 
manent position, good wages. W. F. HUMPHREY, Geneva, N. Y. 


WANTED — Paper-ruler and cylinder pressman; one of the best shops 
in South; permanent. J. W. BURKE CO., Macon, Ga. 


WANTED —A man capable of forwarding and finishing blank books. 
WARDEN COMPANY, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Composing-Room. 


WANTED — Foreman medium-sized plant; must have positive character 

and be able to drive jobs through without delay; practical printer 
and systematizer; state experience and wages desired; Kansas City, Mo. 
G 650. 




















Composing-Room. 


HIGH-CLASS, all-around compositor, of more than ordinary ability, is 

desirous of locating in West or Southwest with a small but progressive 
office; 20 years’ experience on high-grade printing; thoroughly prac- 
tical; can take charge of mechanical departments; union; references. 
T. B., 7 Bigelow st., Cambridge, Mass. 


MONOTYPE KEYBOARD OPERATOR wants steady position in south- 
ern California or some Western State; years’ experience on all 
classes work; married, not subject to draft. G 662. 











Cost Accountant. 


A PRACTICAL cost-system accountant and estimator, for the past 5 

years assistant and business manager of a medium-size plant, is open 
for employment September 1; he is sober, competent and reliable; can 
furnish best of reference as to character and ability, and by performance; 
salary $36. G 682. 

















All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
P R O f EK S we by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 


which awards are given. 
W O R K —and " PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 
Electrotyping Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printer Company upon request, 


A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


The Journal for all up-to-date Process Workers Published by A.W. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 


It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 
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Managers and Superintendents. 
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Calendar-Pads. 





A SUPERINTENDENT-FOREMAN with unusual qualifications seeks 
change, with view to locating permanently; had considerable experi- 
ence installing and systematizing plants; familiar with the principles of 
scientific management, understand handling help, can promote harmony 
and secure coéperation; good estimator, layout, and can give instructions 
intelligently ; 20 years’ experience as an executive, handling all classes 
of work; age 40; a man of principle with the right sort of initiative, 
and does not stand still; desires to connect with progressive firm; now 
superintendent large Western plant; go anywhere. G 661. 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, makes 109 sizes and styles of calendar-pads for 1918; 
now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest on the market; all pads 
guaranteed perfect; write for sample-books and prices. 
Carbon Black. 


CABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 











Casemaking and Embossing. 





MANAGER-SUPERINTENDENT seeks connection with job-plant doing 

machine or high-grade work; 20 years’ executive experience; con- 
versant with modern methods; systematic; A-1 references; go anywhere. 
F. M. WARREN, 189 Hamilton st., Cambridge A, Mass. 


ADVANCEMENT from mechanical departments desired by printer- 

pressman with broad experience as job and ad compositor, linotype 
operator and pressman; now foreman; excellent references; north cen- 
tral location desired. G 689. 








WANTED — Position as superintendent working departments, printing, 
binding and loose-leaf; factory and jobbing experience; safe esti- 
mator and practical expert. G 692. 





Miscellaneous. 





WANTED — Position with a reliable concern where merit and incentive 

will be rewarded according to services rendered; have been salesman 
and executive for past 16 years; at present and for past 6 years super- 
intendent of one of the largest concerns in the country; am 36 years of 
age and desire the hardest position to fill there is in the printing game; 
—? bP on no object, provided the position can be made to pay 
well. . 





Pressroom. 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN, thoroughly competent cylinder, rotary and 

web pressman, one who can produce quality and quantity and who is 
sober, reliable and industrious, desires steady position anywhere as fore- 
man or working foreman; age 34; best references; will not consider 
any offer under $35 a week. G 690. 


MARRIED MAN, sober, young, thoroughly practical in all kinds of 

presswork, four-color process inclusive, platen presses and cylinders, 
wants situation any part of the States; speaks English, French and 
Spanish; best of references. G 684. 











WANTED — Position as pressroom foreman or superintendent of small 
‘ e* desiring nice work; Southwest — Texas or Oklahoma preferred. 
i. 


SITUATION WANTED by first-class cylinder pressman; can furnish 
best of references; prefer outside of Chicago. G 698. 











SITUATION WANTED as pressroom foreman; have had experience in 
all classes of work; can furnish references. G 627. 





FIRST-CLASS cylinder pressman desires position; executive ability; 
Chicago preferred; union. G 691. 





Proofroom. 


POSITION WANTED — Proofreader; woman of 9 years’ experience; 
job, book and railroad printing; union. G 680. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


WANTED — Secondhand Kidder or New Era roll-feed, bed and platen 
presses, of any size or type, with or without special attachments. 
GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. 


WANTED — To buy one Miehle press, in good condition; either 0000 or 
is — size THE HUGH STEPHENS PRINTING CO., Jefferson 
ity, Mo. 


WANTED — Offset press, large size, prefer 44 by 64 inches; give serial 
number, make and price. G 655. 

















BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Advertising Blotters. 


PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 

printers. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and com- 
plete ‘‘ layout ’’— new design each month. Write today for free samples 
and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, Ohio. 


Advertising for Printers. 


BLOTTERS, Folders, Mail-Cards, Booklets, House-Organs — We furnish 

two-color cuts and copy monthly; you do the printing and own the 
cuts for your town; small cost, profitable returns. Write for samples and 
prices) ARMSTRONG ADVERTISING SERVICE, Des Moines, Iowa. 

















Brass Type Founders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








SHEPARD, THE HENRY O., COMPANY, 632 Sherman st., Chicago. 
Write for estimates. 





Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded silver-gloss 
steel chases, guaranteed forever. See Typefounders. 


Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-Tone and Zinc Etching. — 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPERPLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 

born st., Chicago, Ill.; 805 Flatiron bldg., New York city; 1101 Lo- 
cust st., St. Louis, Mo.; 12 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio; 526 New 
Call bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPERPLATE CO., 101-111 Fairmont 
av., Jersey City, N. J.; 116 Nassau st., New York city; 610 Federal 
st., Chicago, Ill.; 3 Pemberton row, London, E. C., England. 


a +7 Machi 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Cylinder Presses. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chi- 
cago. Eastern office, 388 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 






































HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 





Embossing Composition. 
ae ex eo Bagg ge oie BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
by ches, for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 
Embossing Dies and Stamping Dies. 
CHARLES WAGENFOHR, Sr., 140 West Broadway, New York. Dies 
and stamps for printers, lithographers and binders. 
Hot-Die Embossing. 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Our Hot Embosser facilitates 
embossing on any job-press; prices, $40 to $90. 




















Ink-Fountain. 


THE NEW CENTURY ink-fountain, for sale by all dealers in type and 
printers’ supplies. WAGNER MFG. CO., Scranton, Pa. 








Job Printing-Presses. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 














Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 











Numbering-Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Paper-Cutters. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. Cutters exclusively. 
The Oswego, and Brown and Carver and Ontario. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 

















Perforators. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Perforating-machines of 
all kinds, styles and sizes. 








Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chi- 
cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 














R.R.B. 


PADDIN 
GLUE 


For Strength, Flexibility, Whiteness 
and General Satisfaction. 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


83 Gold Street NEW YORK 














Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 















Photoengravers’ Metal, Chemicals and Supplies. 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPERPLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 

born st., Chicago, Ill.; 805 Flatiron bldg., New York city; 1101 Lo- 
cust st., St. Louis, Mo. ; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio; 526 New 
Call bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 












Photoengravers’ Screens. 


LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 








Presses. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


Printers’ Rollers and Roller-Composition. 











BINGHAM'’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 

also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; 88-90 South 18th st., Pittsburgh; 
706-708 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40-42 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 
151-153 Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson av., Dallas, 


Tex.; 719-721 Fourth st., S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., 
Des Moines, Iowa; Shuey Factories bidg., Springfield, Ohio. 








BINGHAM BROTHERS ‘COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 
131 Colvin st., Baltimore, Md.; 521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 
Allen st., Rochester, MN. ¥.. 





Allied Firm: 
Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Ohio. 





WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1850. 





Printers’ Supplies. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Printing Machinery, Rebuilt. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Printing Material. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 














Punching-Machines. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
machines for round, open or special shaped holes. 





Multiplex punching- 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Rebuilt Printing- ‘Presses. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co. — See Pyaetenntios. 








GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. All makes. Big values. 


Roughing-Machines. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Stereotyping Outfits. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT produces finest book 

and job plates, and your type is not in danger of ruin by heat; also 
easy engraving method costing only $3 with materials, by which 
engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings on cardboard. 
ACE DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for 

fine job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job-press on spe- 
cial Matrix Boards. The easiest of all stereotyping processes. Catalogue 
on receipt of two stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 
















Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 

rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 
Congress st.; New York, 200 William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Atlanta, 
24 S. Forsythe st.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; 
Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 
23 S. 9th st.; Chicago, 210 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 43 W. Congress st. ; 
Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st.; Den- 
ver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 
820 Mission st.; Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, 340 Sprague av.; Win- 
nipeg, Can., 175 McDermot av. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and origina- 

tors of type-faces, borders, ornaments, cuts, electric-welded chases, 
all-brass galleys and other printers’ supplies. Houses at — Chicago, 
Dallas, Kansas City, St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, 
Seattle. 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY gga og 1872), 190-192 Congress 
st., Boston ; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 








LET US estimate on your type requirements. EMPIRE TYPE FOUN- 


DRY, Buffalo, N. Y 








Offset Press For Sale 


33x38 Kellogg Offset Press with Dexter 

Feeder, positive delivery, motor, complete, 

20 zinc plates same size for transfer work. 

Doing good work. Can be seen in opera- 
tion on floor. Price reasonable. 





THE HOWARD-GORIE-WEBB CO. 
Lithographers 
113 St. Clair Avenue, CLEVELAND 
Vulcan Building 




















The Productimeter 


Nin printing plants all over the country 
has eliminated all possibility of mis- 
takes in counting production. 
Let us send you one on 30 days’ free trial. 
Attachments for any platen press. 
Write for new catalog No. 41 


DURANT MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 












Will You Pay Me ferstmondhs 7 cave you one 


man’s work? I can do it with 





Morgans & Wilcox Patent Lock-up System Acme Convertible Vibrator 
Morgans & Wilcox Accurate Iron Furniture Morgan Expansion Roller Truck 
Morgans & Wilcox Knife Grinder T-B Safety Guard for C. & P. Press 


Perfect (metal) Cutting Stick 


Write for books and circulars 


**GENE”’”’ TURNER, 30 Euclid Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio 














The *“*New Era’’ Multi-Process Press 


Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press on the Market 
Can be assembled to print in any number of colors on one or both sides of stock. 
Uses type or flat plates. Automatic Roll Feed. Great variety of operations. Once 
through the press completes job. Ask us today for literature and samples. 
Built by THE REGINA COMPANY 
217 Marbridge Building, 47 West 34th Street, New York City 

















































































* BROCERS. 22 FOUNTAIN ST.. ORANGE. MASS. 





ADD TO YOUR PROFITS 


By Taking Orders for Bonds 


Write for particulars to 


Bond Specialists 
206 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ALBERT B. KING & COMPANY, Ine. 





F C The printer should know the pace out- 
put of each press—and th 


AO REDINGTON COUNTERS 

C U will correctly tell the story; will not 
repeat or jump; all steel; no screws; easy 

7 N to set; large figures. Equip your presses 





wi 
S T For Sale by All Dealers. Price $6.00, U.S.A. 
F. B. REDINGTON CO., 112 S. Sangamon Street, Chicago 














Wire-Stitchers. 





F. P. ROSBACK CO.,, Benton Harbor, Mich. Stitchers of all sizes, flat 
and saddle, 4% to 1 inch, inclusive. Flat only, 1 to 2 inches. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Wood Goods. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
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WHILE-U-WAIT * 


$ Rubber Stamp Making Outfits 


also make HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for printing. 
A few dollars buys complete outfit. Send for catalogue. 
THE BARTON MFG. CO., 89 Duane St., New York City 
meee eee ee ee ee ee ee 


a Require only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will 



































STANDARDIZE THE PAPER 
as Well as the Size of Your Catalogue 


HE edict has gone forth for the standardization of all catalogues 

on the following sizes: 6x9; 74x 109%; 8x11. The decision 

was reached because these three sizes are economical to produce 
and adequate to practically all commercial needs. The same considera- 
tions suggest the wisdom of adopting as the standard paper for all 
high-grade catalogues 


White Mountain Enamel 


It is economical—the above standard sizes all cut without waste from 
stock sheets of White Mountain. It is easily handled and so uniform 
that one make-ready insures perfect results regardless of the size of 
the edition. As a medium for fine screen half-tones in black and white 
or in colors White Mountain is unsurpassed, no matter what may be 
the nature of the business advertised. 


A White Mountain demonstration book will be 
sent on request to any advertiser or printer. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Birmingham Detroit Atlanta Richmond, Va. 


BAY STATE DIVISION—BOSTON 
SMITH, DIXON DIVISION—BALTIMORE 


New York Office—sor Fifth Avenue Chicago Office—Continental & Commercial Bank Building 


oe Oe 
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they didn’t have the right 

printer. Their trouble is this 
—a big order just completed shows 
- a loss instead of a profit. No won- 
der the little group is worried. 


An unpleasant situation, and 
one that is likely to arise wherever 
the cost system is inadequate. 


To determine selling prices in- 
telligently, it is necessary to have 
figures showing cost fluctuation, 
month by month or week by week. 
Some men do not realize this. 


Right here is the printer’s 
opportunity. If he is thoroughly 
acquainted with modern cost forms, 
as every good printer should be, 
he can do his customer a valuable 
and profitable turn. 


The customer who receives such 
help as this, in addition to good 
printing, will appreciateit. He will 
show his appreciation, too. 





HESE men are in trouble— 


The Hammermill Portfolios of 
office forms give alert printers a 
multitude of valuable suggestions 
to lay before the men they call on. 


Factory order slips, job sheets, 
and other needed cost forms are 
included in these portfolios. They 
also contain other up-to-date, time- 
saving forms applying to more than 
thirty different lines of business. 


These forms will appeal in- 
stantly to your customer, as val- 
uable helps in his business. They 
will show him, at the same time, 
the high quality of Hammermill 
Bond. He will see how it will meet 
all his printing needs. 


Printers gain a real advantage by 
using these Portfolios in their service 
selling—the forms they contain are 
so valuable and apply in so many 
businesses. We are glad to send 
the full set of Hammermill Port- 
folios to any printer who writes us 
for them. 


HAMMERMILL ParerR ComPANY, EriE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Best Is Worth Its Cost 


It takes a crisis to prove the worth of a man or to vindicate an 
idea. They are proved worthy or worthless in proportion to 
their ability to stand under fire rather than in times of inaction. 


Never has there been such a stirrin?, opportunity for a busi- 
ness house to prove by its own actions a firm adherence to the 
basic idea of “come what may there shall be in our policy no 
compromise with the best obtainable.” 


The Use and Recommendation of 


Ol Gampahire Bond 
Says Just That 


These troublesome times present $reat possibilities for contrast. Many 
will waver, substitute and cheapen so that their customers’ faith in 
them will act accordingly. 


But those who are building their business on a rock will have none of it. 
Remember that more than paper and printing, are you selling, satisfac- 
tion, service and worth. 


Price is only relative. Value is absolute. The best is worth its cost. 
The best was never worth so much as it is today. 


Stand firm. Don’t compromise. The future will have ample reward for 
those whose policy in a time of stress does not waver and weaken. In 
such times reputations are made and stren}thened. It must always be so. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Old Hampshire Bond 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


Write for our sample letter-head portfolio, “BETTER BUSINESS LETTERS.” Sent Free. 
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WATERMARKED 


The World’s Greatest Bond Paper 





! oe) FFICE forces of America 
yo are rapidly adopting and 


Tear It 


Compare It : demandin3, HOWARD 
BOND for their complete 
Test It : P 
stationery requirements. 
and you 


HOWARD BOND is a paper which 
has the most brilliant white color of 
Specify It any writing, paper on earth, regard- 
less of price. 
& 


will 


The Howard mill's reat advantage 
of pure, cold, perfect paper-makin? 
water, taken from an underground 
lake, enables them to set the clear 
white shade that has not been and 
ean not be approached. 


a a Selected raw stock is responsible 
WHITE andCOLORS for HOWARD BOND positive uni- 
ready for distribution  formity and stren®th extraordinary. 


A request for sample book of Howard Bond 
will have our prompt attention. 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 


URBANA, OHIO 
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5 LEVANT 
. COVERS| 
; Simulating Fine Leather 


ECONOMY 


Of course, economical printin?, is the kind that brings 
results. The first cost of such printing is always rela- 
tively small. That's the way with Levant Covers; they are 
| cheapinthe end because they fillevery expectation. They 
| are cheap for another and very practical reason—Levant 
Covers themselves are so full of real beauty, dignity and 
distinctive novelty that they require little additional deco- 
ration in the way of composition and presswork. Levant 
is a remarkable simulation of the finest Levant leather, 
supgesting, in colors and texture all the richness and lux- 
| _ ury of such leather. Its artistic possibilities are unlimited. 












bee 














May we send you our handsome and valuable Suggestion 
Book, and the latest XTRA, the “different’’ house organ? 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 



































** Checks are 


money’’ ry SACHZY ys 
SAFETY 


Gare) 
The flashlight 


The flashlight reveals the secrets of 
the dark. It throws a flood of light 
on sombre mysteries. 


Like the flashlight, a glaring white 
spot reveals every attempt at fraud 
on National Safety Paper. This 
white spot, which acid, knife or 
eraser brings out, makes National 
Safety Paper safe. 


Tell your banker-customers about this. 



























Send for samples of National 
Safety Paper. 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 


61 Broadway, New York City 



























Be Prepared 


against your labels and gummed 
paper ‘‘caking’’ together and ‘‘curl- 
ing’’ during the summer 
by stipulating 


JONES 


NON-CURLING 
GUMMED PAPERS 




















They do not stick until you wet them 





Leaders since 1811 





SAMUEL JONES & Co. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 























BRAND 
Ginnmeo 


Take Care 


in selecting the stock 
for your gummed label 
work, and these jobs will 
run through as easily and 
expeditiously as any other. 
Indian Brand Non-Curling 
Gummed Paper will never fail you. 
Made to print, and print well, its per- 
fect surface registers clear, brilliant im- 
pressions. Indian Brand sticks only when 
properly moistened, and then it adheres 
instantly and firmly. Striking and successful 
labels are the rule where Indian Brand is relied on. 
Send for generous test samples. 
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| NASHUA GUMMED & 
COATED PAPER CO. 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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* Bin ters know ! 
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come from unstandard papers. An un- 

standard printing paper is one that is sub- 
ject to variations in weight, thickness, color, fold- 
ing properties, and other important qualities. 


[cose know because many of their troubles 


Variations in thickness and in weight are seldom 
discovered until the press is running. It’s a fine 
kettle of fish to discover then that the coating or 
the finish of the paper is below standard and to 
realize that the engravings will not always print 
the same. 


It was to eliminate such vexatious variations that 
we standardized every grade of paper we make. 


From the first handling of the raw material to 
the number of nails in the shipping case, every 
process in the manufacture is attended by tests 
and trials to prove that the paper is being made 
up to the Warren Standard. 


Tests for folding, for tearing, for breaking, as well 
as for weight, thickness, etc., are continually made. 
The final test is on the printing-press, where a sheet 


of paper from every case is actually run through 
the press and printed with type and engravings. 


Printed Top Sheet 
These printed sheets are the famous Warren Top 
Sheets, to be found in every case of Warren’s 
Standard Papers. 


Whenever a case of Warren’s Standard Printing 
Paper is opened, that printed Top Sheet is evi- 


atl 
_ Printing Papers 


ro rren 2 





a rene Gm 


(STAN:DARD )} | 


CA 


dence that the paper in that case has passed 
through our testing rooms and is up to standard. 


On the top sheets of Warren’s Cameo we print 
subjects best adapted to Cameo’s dull, ivory-like 
surface. 


On Warren’s Lustro we print fine screen engrav- 
ings that require high refinement of glossy-coated 
paper. 

The top sheets of Warren’s Silkote amply justify 
our claim that this semi-dull coated stock,which 
costs no more than a good glossy-coated, gives to 
booklets a very desirable difference in tone. 


All Grades Standardized 


On the medium-priced Cumberland Coated and 
on the low-priced Warren’s Cumberland Super 
and Warren’s Cumberland Machine Book our 
Top Sheets show the kind and quality of results 
any printer has the right to expect. 


There are other Warren Standard Printing Pa- 
pers—one for every important book-paper print- 
ing need. They are shown in different weights 
in the 

Warren Suggestion Book 


In making a dummy, this Suggestion Book is as 
useful as shears, paste, rules, and pencil combined. 
Its pages are full of real suggestions—positive 
helps. Sent only to buyers of printing; to 
printers, engravers, and their salesmen who write 
for it on their business letterhead. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, 200 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


“Constant Excellence of Product’’ 
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IMPOSITION 


A HANDBOOK FOR PRINTERS 


Though this handy volume contains 84 informing and worth-while 
illustrations, its principal purpose is to present clearly and simply the 
fundamental principles underlying imposition. The work gets down 
to the basis of the beginner, and contains thorough explanations of 
regular forms intended for machine and hand folding. Its comprehen- 
sive indexing makes it a model for ready reference. Among the 
subjects discussed and explained are these: 





Forms for Platen Press Twenty-page Forms 
Four-page Forms 


Eight-page Forms 


Folder Forms 


Twelve-page Forms 
Sixteen-page Forms 
Eighteen-page Forms 


Twenty-four-page Forms 

Thirty-two-page Forms 

Thirty-six-page Forms 

Imposition for Folding Machines— 
Dexter Folders, Chambers 
Folders, Brown Folders. 


72 pages, fully illustrated, 4x6 inches, flexible leather, gold side-stamped, $1.00. Postage, § cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















































































































Pay at $32.50 Per Week. 

Even Hours. Minutes. | 

1} $0.67 | 48 |$32.50] 5 /$0.05 
2} 1.85/47] 31.82] 10] .12 
8} 2.03] 46] 31.14] 15] .16 
4| 2.70| 45| 30.46] 20] .22 
6] 3.38] 44] 29.79] 25] .28 
6| 4.06] 43] 29.11] 30] .33 
7| 4.73] 42] 28.43] ss5| .s9 
8| 56.41] 41] 27.76] 40] .45 
9} 6.09] 40| 27.08| 45] .50 
10} 6.77] 39] 26.40] 50] .56 
11| 7.44] 38] 25.72] 55] .62 
12} 8.12] 87] 25.05] Hours Overtime 
13| 8.80] 36] 24.37] % |$0.25 
14| 9.47] 36| 23.69] % .60 
15| 10.15] 34] 23.02] % 75 
16| 10.83] 38] 22.34] 4] 1.01 
17] 11.51] 32] 21.66] 2] 2.08 
18/ 12.18] 81| 20.98] 3 | 3.04 
19] 12.86] 30| 20.381] 4] 4.06 
20| 13.54] 29] 19.63] 6 | 5.07 
21| 14.21] 28] 18.95| 6] 6.09 
22] 14.89] 27| 18.28] 7] 7.10 
23/ 15.67] 26] 17.60] 8] 8.12 
24/ 16.25] 25] 16.92] 9] 9.14 

Copyright, 1918, by George H. Benedict 


The Mistakes in the Pay-roll 


come from figuring, the lost time and the overtime. 


Benedict’s Wage 


Tab le 'S FOR A 48-HOUR WEEK 


An entirely different pay-roll Calculator —are the best time 
and money savers ever offered for makin? up pay-rolls. 

They are more convenient than a book, cover more fractions 
of time and rates of pay than any other wage tables. 

A simple loose-leaf device consisting of 48 cards, 214 x 4 
inches, printed in two colors, covering, 96 rates of wages, from 
$3.00 to $50.00 per week, and givin} the amount due for five 
or six minute periods to a full week, and for overtime — at 
time and one-half — up to nine hours. 

Only one rate of pay can be seen at atime. Mistakes are 
practically impossible. Select the few rates necessary for your 
pay-roll and you have a pay-roll caleulator— condensed to the 
limit of usefulness with nothin}, wantin}. 








Put up in a neat case. PRICE, $2.00. Send your order to 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Sheets Printed Full Color and 
Jogged on the Press 
without Slip-Sheeting 








Where static electricity is present, printing 
must be run with light color or be slip-sheeted to prevent offsetting. 


By absolutely eliminating static electricity the Chapman Electric 
Neutralizer has reduced the danger of offsetting and the need of 
slip-sheeting to a minimum. 


Are you paying more for slip-sheeting and jogging than the first cost of a Neu- 





tralizer? After that it costs only about as much as a 16-candle-power lamp. 





Why not send today for descriptive circular and list of users whom you can ask 
about the Chapman Electric Neutralizer? 


UNITED MACHINE & PRESS CO., Sales Agents 


Main Offices, 100 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 































Form 40'%x46 picas. 
14 36-pt. cols. 


‘ 12 Pieces of Spacing Material 


were used to fill the 14 36-pt. columns of this small 
{ job — 256 pieces handled in getting it back in the case. 


28 36-pt. pieces from a STEVENSON FURNITURE 
Av MOLD would have set the job in one-fourth the time. 


AA Seems It takes less time by far to “cut to fit the hole” than it does 
j to “‘piece to make the measure.” J¢ is the time it takes to do 
things that counts. 


By simply changing a slide in the quad block the 
STEVENSON FURNITURE MOLD casts metal base 
.759 in. high, 18-, 24-, 36-pt. widths, 30-pica lengths, 
Works with regular “hooks” of any make. 


“Cut to fit the hole” makes it the fastest base obtain- 
able. Cheap as linotype metal. Use it over and over, 
or, “dump” for non-distribution as you like. 


Order your Furniture Mold 
today. Your first big job will 
pay for it. 








\ ES bay PRA \ Vas a 


STEVENSON es MOLD see ute 


be applied to any Linotype, 
732 FEDERAL STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Intertype or Lino Slug Caster. 
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JAMES WHITE PAPER CO, 

















Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office 


We carry in stock 234 items of BOOK and 1488 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 




















CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


940-942 Old South Building 
ELF AUK (PN) ELF B.B.B. VULCAN MONARCH KALISTA 








KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 


COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 



















Sell Your Product 


to 25,000 Subscribers of 


The American Pressman 





Men who use and buy everything for the 
pressroom. An up-to-the-minute technical 
journal read by employer and employee. 


RATES REASONABLE 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


THE AMERICAN PRESSMAN 


Pressmen’s Home, Tenn. 








6 99 Let us handle the occasional job 
RO of this character for you. Three 
and four color half-tone illustra- 


tions, gold-bronze printing and high-grade work of every character is 

improved by giving it this stippled effect. All orders entrusted to us are 

given prompt attention. Charges reasonable — prices on application. 
Write us your needs in this line. 


The Henry O. Shepard Co. “2,5752NAN 87- 











S ~- PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


ir, ONE or MORE COLORS 










































EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you use STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Simple, economical, durable 
Sheets, 6x9 inches $1.00 a Dozen, postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 








A Modern Monthly— 
All About PAPER 





HE PAPER DEALER 


Sete gives the wanted informa- 
tion on the general and technical 
subject of 


Paper 


It will enable the printer to 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
advantageously, and to save 
Sd money on his paper purchases. 
Has subscribers throughout forty-five States. Also 
Canada and foreign countries. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Covers 1918-1919 at the very special rate of $1.00 
instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity worth while. 
Proves an investment, not an expense, to printers. 


The PAPER DEALER | 


186 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 





























POLLOCK’S NEWS 


You can reach 2,400 Editors and Publishers in the Northwest— 
the wide-awake ones—every month with your selling message, 
through the columns of Pollock’s News. Send for sample 
and rate card. 710 TEMPLE COURT, MINNEAPOLIS 








THE SEAL OF 
GOOD 
ELECTROTYPES 


that give the maximum 
wear and require the 
minimum make-ready. 





“Where Lead Mould Electro- 


Electrotyping type Foundry, Ine. 
Isa Fine Art’ 504 West 24th St., New York 








HOTEL MARTINIQUE 











Broadway, 32d St. 
New York 


600 rooms. 400 baths. 
125 pleasant rooms, with 
rivate bath, 
facing large, open court. 

- $2.50 per dey 
157 excellent rvoms, with 
private path, facing street, 
southern exposure, 
$3.00 per day 
Also attractive rooms from 
$1.50 


Therestaurant prices are most moderate. 


Equally convenient for amusements, 
shopping or business. 
One block from Penna. station 


When in New York, Stay at the Martinique — the Business-man’s Hotel. 
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PHOTO-CHROMOTYPE 
ENGRAVING CO, 


HALFTONE, LINE AND 
COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT 
FOR BRASS & STEEL DIES 


920 RACE ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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Established 1892 
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INCORPORATED 


619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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BOOKBINDERS 
TO PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 














You may rely on 
these papers 








They are useful and just right 
—for making duplicate copies of letters, records, 
legal reports, etc.; 
—for foreign letters and invoices; 
—for branch office letters and bulletins; 
—for salesmen’s letters, lists and instructions; 


—for cost system sheets and other printed forms 
on which manifold copies are made; 


—for various other purposes which require thin 
papers that are strong and durable. 


SOLD BY LEADING JOBBERS 
Ask Dept. B for samples 


ESLEECK MFG. CO. 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 








Parsons litalic 
Now Ready 


Write to Our Nearest Branch House 
for an Advance Specimen Sheet 


Barnhart Brothers 
Chicago & Sp indler Omaha 


Saini Louis el Typesthat Talk Saint Paul 
Washingion,D.C. Dallas Kansas City Seattle 








The Robert Dick Mailer 


Coe the three great essentials to the publisher: 
SPEED—SIMPLICITY—DURABILITY 
Read what one of the many users has to say. 

The Waco Times-Herald, 
aco, Tex., Aug. 2, IQII. 

Dick Patent Mailer Co., 

139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen,—I have been using your patent 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory 
results, and think it is the best and speediest 
machine on the market to-day. My record 
per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best 
record in Texas. Would be pleased to have 
you use this letter in any way you see fit. 

Yours very truly, B. D. Geiser, 
Foreman Mailing Dept. 

Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes 

from two to five inches. 

For further information, address 


Rev. Robert Dick Estate, 





139 W. Tupper St. 
Buffalo, New York 











Profit-Producing 
Printing Papers 





Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
535-539 South Franklin Street, Chicago 








An Added Monthly PROFIT 


to the average printer and dealer 
handling our Peerless Patent 
Book Form Cards is indicated 
by our records as 


Averaging $75.00 
per Month 


That is only the indicated direct 
profit, while the indirect profit 








A arance of Our Neat 
ee: Cards in Case 





OTEEL COMPANY’ 


(pITTEBURON.PA. growing out of the printer’s 
ba rc ability to give his customer the 
best the world affords in cards, 
by orders for other high-class 
work (and high-class work is 
always the most profitable), probably many times multiplies that sum. You just can 
not afford to ignore the trade-winning possibilities and certainties which the 


handling of these cards means. Write To-day for Samples and Prices. 


The John B. Wiggins Co, Established 


Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers, 1104 S. Wabash A ait CHICAGO 
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Bound in flexible leather. 





The Mechanism of the Linotype 


By John S. Thompson 


Any one desiring a thorough understanding of the linotype and similar 
machines can not afford to be without this book, as it is recognized as 
the standard reference work on the subject and has no equal. 


The present edition embodies all important improvements made in 
the Linotype up to the present time, and for this reason should be 
in the possession of every operator and machinist. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER FOR A COPY TODAY 
IT IS INSURANCE AGAINST COSTLY DELAYS 


CONTENTS 


Keyboard and Magazine; The Assembler; Spaceband Box; Line Delivery Slide; Fric- 
tion Clutch; The Cams; First Elevator; Second Elevator Transfer; Second Elevator; 
Distributor Box; Distributor; Vise Automatic Stop; Pump Stop; Two-letter Attach- 
ments; Mold Disk; Metal Pot; Automatic Gas Governor; How to Make Changes; 
The Trimming Knives; Tabular Matter; Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and Five; 
Models Two, Four, Six and Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and Fourteen; Models Nine, 
Twelve, Sixteen, Seventeen, Eighteen and Nineteen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 
Plans for Installing; Measurement of Matter; Definitions of Mechanical Terms; List 
of Adjustments; Procedure for Removing and Replacing Parts; Causes for Defective 
Matrices; Things You Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 


Price $2.00. Postage 10 cents extra. 


The Inland Printer Co., 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


THE MECHANISM 
OF THE LIN¢ YPE}|| 























How to Pile 
Bales, 
Cases, Barrels, 
Rolls, etc. 


TheREVOLVATOR enables 
you to utilize storage space 
to best advantage. It re- 


duces to a minimum the labor and time 
necessary to handle and pile heavy cases 
or rolls of paper. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN No. I-42. 


REVOLVATOR Co. 
313 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sales Agent for 
N.Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 








There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 
per centof profit and 
thatisso easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
which can be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. DormanCo. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 





Illinois 
© Electrotype Co. 


Electrotypers Nickeltypers 
Designers Engravers 


314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago 


Phones: Harrison 1000. Automatic 52964. 





Manz Engraving Co. 
Chicago 
Main Office and Works: 4015 Ravenswood Ave. 
Sales Office: 564 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
Specialties: Lead mold steel-face electrotypes; 
color plates in Ben Day process; color plates in 
three-color process; peed er in quadruple- 
color process. Artists and designers for illus- 
trations and covers. Half-tones and zinc etch- 
ings of quality. Correspondence solicited. 





Bookbinding 


and its 


AUXILIARY BRANCHES 
By JOHN J. PLEGER 


Invaluable whether you 
operate your own bind- 
ery or must depend on 
others for such work. 


Send for booklet showing contents, 
sample pape, prices, etc. 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 





We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 


Pencil and Pen 
Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 





Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 














METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230N.ClintonSt. World Building 
Chicago New York 
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Sa0nKa II « Indicator. 


rd 6 Wheels 
pte 


123 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


BRANCHES 

2 Cooper St., Manchester, Eng. 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 

CARRY THEM IN STOCK 






M E R I > N 5 Wheels $8.50; 6 Wheels $10 
AMERICAN : \ n 
AMERICAN 
MODEL 41 MODEL 30 
PRICE $10 WORLD’S STANDARD $ 
NUMBERING MACHINES 
~— American Numbering Machine Co. 
a 7 MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
Note 220-226 Shepherd Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 


N? 12345 


Impression of Figures 

















] 
—] Specify AMERICAN when ordering ~ 
L 














Our Perfect # 
Printings Plates 


Pl €8 « € We are making extra 


heavy shell plates by 
= lead moulding pro- 
Particulal cess without the aid 
Ppinters of graphite; an ac- 
complishment that 
makes it possible for us to turn out exact, 
precise and perfect reproductions with 
every atom of detail preserved. 
MOREOVER THESE PLATES & 8s s e@ 8 


“Wear Like a Pié’s Nose” 
and register toa’ Knat’sHair” 


There’s more to this process than can be 
explained here. The details are interest- 
ing—let us send them to you or have our 
man see you personally. Look into this 
before tackling that particular job you have 
on hand. We’ll send you samples if you like. 
Write now, or phone. We’re prompt and speedy. 


AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE Ce 


-30 SOUTA Franklin 2263—2264 
Zdwron street CHICASO Automatic 53-753 

















Built for Your 
Requirements 


When you install a motor built along lines of scientific 
knowledge of that which is required of it you place your 
plant in motion under conditions of true economy and 
dependable service. The 


Push-Button 
Control Motor 


was designed and built especially to supply the power 
equipment requirements of the printer. Its 49 variations 
of speed make it both efficient and economical in operat- 
ing printing machines where each individual job requires 
a speed fitted both to the character of the paper and 
the ability of the operator. 





The large number of speeds obtainable has a direct 
bearing on power expense, for when the speed of the 
machine is accurately tuned to the conditions surround- 
ing the work, there is no waste of power. 


Descriptive literature and price-list on request to 


3 
Northwestern Electric Co. 
408-416 South Hoyne Ave,, Chicago, U. S. A, 
Kansas City, Mo., 501 Waltheim NEw YORK, 1457 Broadway 


TOPEKA, KAN., 425 Jackson MINNEAPOLIS, 8N. Sixth St. 
TORONTO, 308 Tyrell Building, 95 King St. E. 











Aer 


552 S. Clark Street, JAMES T. SHERMAN, Chicago Representative 





CHICAGO Main Office and Factory, Third and Lock Streets, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Go Into Any Big Catalogue or Publication House— 
Look at the Chase Racks—What Will You See? 


Forms of Warnock and Sterling plate-mounting blocks made up ready for quick 
insertion of plates for printing, which must not only be done right — perhaps to 
hair-line register, surely properly printed —but on the production of which 
delays can not be tolerated. Printers doing big and important work realize the 
value of perfect equipment, and their selection of the Warnock and Sterling sys- 
tems was not a matter of chance but the result of experience or investigation. 


SA 


Particulars, prices, etc., in descriptive book sent free to master printers. 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


Tom BATEMAN, General Sales Manager 461 Eighth Avenue 


NEW YORK 
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COLOR 


AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO PRINTING 


By E. C. Andrews 


HE author’s complete under- 

standing of the difficulties that 
commonly beset the printer in 
obtaining satisfactory results in 
colorwork has enabled him to put 
into this book much of great prac- 
tical value. 


The thorough way in which the 
author treats the subject has been 
praised by authorities in all parts 
of the country. 

Price, $2.00. Postage, 10 cents extra. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 














Here’s a book you 
ought to have. 


BUILDING AND ADVER- 
TISING A PRINTING 
BUSINESS, by H. H. Stalker, 
treats of methods of improv- 
ing the quality of output and 
turnover, and gives sugges- 
tive advertisements for printers. 
It will prove a source of in- 
spiration and practical worth 
to every one who reads it. 


Sent postpaid anywhere 
for $1.05 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 


























Ce 
British Printer 


The ‘‘National Journal”’ of 
the British Printing Trades 





Contains expert information on 

Technical Trade Matters. Hints 

on Every-day Work. Pictorial 

Reproductions in colours. Origi- 

nal Job Designs and Suggestions 
with each issue. 


PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY, $2.00 
PER ANNUM. SAMPLE COPY 
35 CENTS, POST FREE 





Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, W.C. 
































The American Printer 


An American Journal 
for the American Employing Printer 


SSUED twice a month, The American Printer 
keeps the employing printer and his work- 
room executives in constant touch with the 
latest ideas in office and workroom practices, 
and at the same time gives them the news 
of the industry. Workmen with ambition to 
advance also find it of value. Specimens are re- 
viewed, and reset. A department is also open to 
discussions by readers. Estimating is a feature. 


Twice a month, $3.00 a yearin the U.S. 


Oswald Publishing Company 


344 West 38th Street, New York 
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PRINTER AND 
PUBLISHER 


Published First Wednesday Every Month 








The only paper that reaches 
the publisher, the printer, 
the binder or the kindred 
trades in Canada. Circulates 
from coast to coast. 


Audited by A. B.C. 


Oo 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Ltd. 


143-149 University Ave., Toronto, Can. 


Offices : 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG and LONDON, ENGLAND 


Use the Phones 














The Printing Art 


“*The Fashtonplate of Printerdom’’ 
“Lee MAGAZINE is issued monthly in 


the interests of printers, publishers, 

designers, engravers, advertising men 
and others. Its articles relate to the construc- 
tive phases of printing and advertising. It con- 
veys information of real value and interest. It 
presents regularly the new things in type, de- 
sign, colorwork, the reproductive processes,and 
other features of the graphic arts. The exhibits 
include examples from the leading publishing 
houses, printers and engravers, and afford the 
most comprehensive showing ever made of 
American printing and engraving. The size of 
The Printing Art is 9x12 inches. It has over one 
hundred pages every month. The annual sub- 
scription price is $3 in advance; single copies, 30 
cents. Foreign price, $5 per year, including post- 
age. Canadian subscriptions, $3.75 per year. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


In order to acquaint you with The Printing Art, 
send ro cts. in postage and mention this adver- 
tisement and we will mail you a specimen copy. 


ISSUED BY 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 














is a thorough treatise on the 
principles of design and color as 
applied to typographical design 











It is invaluable to the ambitious compositor who 





is desirous of improving the quality of his work 














? 


‘reasons.’ 
and improve it. Entire courses of instruction in printing, costing many times the 
price of this work, are based on the same principles which are so fully explained and 
illustrated in this $1 book. Why should you pay more? 


@ It gives him plainly and concisely the fundamentals 
by which the quality—the correctness or incorrectness 
of work— is constructively determined. It gives him 
He can know “why” his work is good, and explain it; or ““why”’ it is bad, 














: Book Department ' 

i THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY ' 

Know “WHY”? and you’ll know ““HOW”’ ‘ 632 Sherman St., Chicago, IIL : 

Mail the _" TODAY and feel sure of yourself forevermore : Here’s my dollar; send “*Design & Color in Printing”’ to ; 

i] ] 

' cia ' 

THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY :"™ 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. a a r 

- City State. . 
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HORGAN’S HALF-TONE 


@ A reference book q All phases of 


and 
for the practical Photomechan- photomechanical 


man as well asa methods are ex- 


text-book for the ical Processes ploited and many 


student. formulas given. 

By STEPHEN H. HORGAN 
The author of this book has a world-wide reputation among process 
workers, his department in The Inland Printer having long been the 
authority on photomechanical methods. 
His position as editor gives Mr. Horgan a unique opportunity to ascertain 
the wants of the host of correspondents who confer with him on tech- 
nical subjects. The wealth of information gained in teaching others and by 
experimenting is embodied in concrete form in ‘‘Horgan’s Half-Tone.”’ 
236 pages and 27 inserts, giving examples of as many processes, in 
from one to four colors. Glossary of 481 words used by processworkers. 

Price $3.00. Postage, 10 cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 







































































<nonemaiae 
New Lithographic Text-Book: T Y P O will solve your sales 
OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY and credit problems. 
By WARREN C. BROWNE A CLASSIFIED - + relgiatantad 
A text-book of 200 pages of information written in ait ining ccna 
plain English, avoiding involved technical terms; ; A RATING BOOK 
easily read and understood by apprentices that is the standard for reliability and accuracy. 
and students of lithography. SPECIAL REPORTS 
THIS BOOK EMBRACES ALSO COMPREHENSIVE TREATISES ON a by — 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY AND TIN-PLATE DECORATION Write for DRAFT BOOKS 
Sent on receipt of price, $3.00 father detelle. that save collection fees. 
PUBLISHED BY THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY 
THE NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER PUB. CO. Credit Books. Reports. Collections. 
150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 7 373 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
ot ; os THE INLAND PRINTER 
Convincing Evidence 632 Sherman St., CHICAGO Date. 
You have read this issue and Please send THE INLAND PRINTER to the address given 


are certainly convinced now 
that you should become a reg- 
ular subscriber for the Leading 
Trade Journal of the Printing 
and Allied Industries. 


for which remittance will be forwarded on receipt of bill. 


SIGN THE ORDER FORM |  Ogeupation 
AND MAIL IT TO-DAY oe 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
$3.00 per year, $1.50 six months, $1.00 four months; foreign, $3.85; Canada, $3.50. 
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The Only American Text-Book 





on the Subject 


BOOKBINDING “nce” 





man in this country who has written a complete 

text-book on binding that covers the subject in all 
its phases. Being an advanced exponent of the art, 
he has given the trade a concise and comprehensive 
work that will prove of great interest and value to all 
who peruse its pages. 


J OHN J. PLEGER, the author, is the first and only 


The fund of information it contains will appeal to the 
employer as a ready reference, especially when the 
time comes to consider the purchase of new and addi- 
tional equipment. 


It will prove a great boon to journeymen and ap- 
prentices in their work and offers valuable assistance 
in broadening opportunities for better employment and 
remuneration. 

The ‘‘care of books’’ is a subject Mr. Pleger covers 
thoroughly, for the benefit of librarians and others who 
have such responsibilities. 


The work is issued in four volumes as follows: 

PART ONE.—Paper Ruling. 22 illustrations. Price, 
$1.25. 

PART TWO.—Pamphlet Binding, Punching, Crimp- 
ing and Quarter-Binding. 37 illustrations. Price, $1.50. 

PART THREE.—Blank, Edition and Job Forward- 
ing, Finishing and Stamping. 129 illustrations. Price, 
$2.00. 


PART FOUR.—Gilt Edging, Marbling and Hand 
Tooling. 29 illustrations. Price, $1.25. 


Complete set, $5.00 net. The separate volumes may 
be had each at the prices shown. 


THEY SPEAK WELL OF IT 


“The work will prove helpful alike to expert and the 
novitiate. : Thousands of printers every- 
where can be greatly aided through the study of 
Parts 1 and 2."—The Printing Trade News. 


‘‘We heartily recommend these books.’’—A merican 
Printer. 


“The printing and bookbinding trades are under a 
debt of gratitude to John J. Pleger. . . . This 
‘library’ for bookbinders, for such it is, supplies a need 
that has been felt by many who desired to perfect their 
knowledge of one or more branches of this essential 
allied trade of the printing industry.”—Printer & 
Publisher. 


“‘We looked through the books very carefully with 
considerable interest and congratulate you on the 
excellent work you have produced.’”’—R. R. Alloway, 
Editor, Printer & Publisher. 


“The books are especially adapted to'the needs of the 
printer who is required to do a little binding, and will 
prove especially profitable to that large class of em- 
ployers who hold membership in the International 
Typographical Union.’’—Typographical Journal. 


“We know of no other text-books on bookbinding 
that are equal to these for instructiveness, whether to 
the more expert or tothe learners. They are especially 
valuable to printers who have to rely upon others to op- 
erate their binding departments. ’’—A merican Bulletin. 


“Those interested in perfecting themselves in the 
various branches of bookbinding will find the books of 
exceptional value.’’—Master Printer. 


“Worthy of the highest commendation. 
The books are valuable to librarians in the plain exposi- 
tion of processes, and will be a valuable aid in making 
specifications for binding, as well as a safeguard for 
the results desired.’’—Public Libraries. 
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Are You Often “Up in the Air” 


and need information to enable you 





to handle a particular job RIGHT ? 


The proper book will always help you out of your 
difficulty. You should get 


GOOD BOOKS AND THEN STUDY THEM! 


Get acquainted with the Book Department of The Inland 
Printer, for books about Printing and Allied Industries 











BOOKS WHICH EVERY PRINTER SHOULD KNOW 





BOOKBINDING 


Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary 
MRP ATION OG ooo 5: cesses cessco eves John J. Pleger. Set 
Volumes sold separately. 


COMPOSITION 


Design and Color in Printing......... F. J. Trezise. 


Specimen Books—Envelope Corner Cards, 25c; 
Bill-Heads, 25c; Menus and Programs, 50c. 


ETT 215) ae F. J. Trezise. 
Nifty Ideas for Thrifty Printers....... J. L. Frazier. 
Typography of Advertisements....... F. J. Trezise. 


Vest-Pocket Manual of Printing.................. 
DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION 


Homan Figure. < so .sesc5seiescx J. H. Vanderpoel. 
Letters and Letter Construction......F. J. Trezise. 
Principles of Design............. E. A. Batchelder. 
ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 
OE 0) 6 1) a eee C. S. Partridge. 
Electrotyping and Stereotyping..... C. 8. Partridge. 
Handbook of Photoengraving....... N.S. Amstutz. 
Horgan’s Halftone and Photomechanical 
LE ee ren sree S. A. Horgan. 
SOTO DING 6c sds o osetias actenotardsars C.S. Partridge. 
ACCOUNTING 


Forty-Eight-Hour-Week Wage Scale.............. 


MACHINE COMPOSITION 
Correct Keyboard Fingering... .John S. Thompson. 
Facsimile Linotype Keyboards................... 


History of Composing Machines . John S. Thompson. 
HeatnerSotUs: (Cloth. coe ciccc ss ocsewee ewes 


Mechanism of the Linotype.....John S. Thompson. 
PRESSWORK 

Concise Manual of Platen Presswork.F. W. Thomas. 
Modern Presswork.... .............. F. W. Gage. 
Practical Guide to Embossing and Die 

ROR NEE OER esc ction eta 4 ave ayo Gee. g is Sk gee 
Stewart’s Embossing Board.........:..Per Dozen, 
PETIOONY OEIC VOTIAUG fins c.. <5:6:010) 0's a:0inlinsi's 0 cieini'e dieiaevera 
OV GPA ya NV OB 5 is focciniserccet coins conse 25c, 


PRICE 
$5.20 
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3.15 


2.10 
1.55 
3.10 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Building and Advertising a Printing PRICE 
AUIGIN OGG oso crc rn ects cies sleieid- ae H. H. Stalker. $1.05 
Color and Its Application to Printing..E. C. Andrews. 2.10 
Color and Its Distribution in Printing.E. C. Andrews. 5.10 
Establishing a Newspaper............ O. F. Byxbee. .60 





If a work on the subject you are 
interested in is not listed above 


Send for this free 


Catalogue of Books 


Whether you are an employer or em- 
ployee, foreman or apprentice, or simply 
interested in printing from the “‘user’s”’ 
standpoint, you will find at least one 
book listed in this catalogue that will be 
worth many times its price, in the prac- 
tical suggestions it offers for making 
your work easier and more profitable. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


























Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 








Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties, by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., ° 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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Numbering Machine Co 


American 
American 
American 
American 
American 


Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
Barton Mfg. Co 

Bingham Bros. Co. 

Bingham’s, Sam’l, Son Mfg. Co 
Blatchford, E. W., Co 

Blomgren Bros. & Co 

British Printer 


Burrage, Robt. R 
Butler, J. W., Paper Co 


Cabot, Godfrey L 

Carmichael Blanket Co 
Challenge Machinery Co. 
Chandler & Price Co 

Chicago Steel & Wire Co 
Cleveland Folding Machine Co 
Collie, R., & Co 

Colonial Co. 


Denney Tag Co 

Dewey, F. E. & B. A 
Dexter, C. H., & Sons. 
Dexter Folder Co. 

Dick, Rev. Robt., Estate 
Dinse, Page & Co 
Dorman, J. F. W., Co 
Dowd Knife Works 
Durant Mfg. Co 


Eastern Mfg. Co. 
Esleeck Mfg. Co 


Gatchel & Manning 

Globe Engraving & Electrotype Co 
Golding Mfg. Co 

Goss Printing Press Co. 

Great Western Cleaner Co 


Hamilton Mfg. Co. 





INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


Hammermill Paper Co. 

Hampshire Paper Co 

Hansen, H. C., Type Foundry 

Hellmuth, Charles, Co 

Hickok, W. O., Mfg. Co 

Horsting Co., 

Hotel Martinique 

Howard-Gorie-Webb Co. ...........eeee00% 
Howard Paper Co 


Ideal Coated Paper Co 
Illinois Electrotype Co. 
International Electric Co 
Intertype Corporation 


Jackson, W., 
Jones, Samuel, & Co 


Kidder Press Co 
Kimble Electric Co 
King, Albert B., & Co 


Lagerman Press Co 

LaMonte, George, & Son 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 

Latham Machinery Co 

Lead Mould Electrotype Foundry. 

IE IL so sebc cs964 044564600 6008 Cover 


McCain Bros. Mfg. Co. 

McGrath Co., The 

Manz Engraving Co 

Megill, Edw. L 

Meisel Press Mfg. Co. 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co 
Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Co 

Mittag & Volger 

Monitor Controller Co 

Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co 
Morrison, J. L., Co. 


Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co 
National Lithographer 

National Machine Co. 

New Era Press 

N. Y: Revolving Portable Elevator Co..... 
Northwestern Electric Co 





Oswego Machine Works 


Paper Dealer 

Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co 
Patent Cereals Co 

Penrose, A. W., & Co., Ltd 
Photo-Chromotype Engraving Co 
Pollock’s News 
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Printing Machinery Co 


Queen City Printing Ink Co 


Redington, F. B., Co 

BRBENAN 900s. sing ean os cesses ae rer paises 
PORNO BOD, 604 sons o55se sean s as as 
Roberts Numbering Machine Co 

Rogers, E. B 

Rouse, H. B., & Co. 


Seybold Machine Co. 
Shepard, Henry O., Co 
Sinclair & Valentine Co 
Sleight Metallic Ink Co 
Sprague Electric Works 
Star Tool Mfg. Co 
Stevenson’s Furniture Mold 
Stokes & Smith Co 
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Thomson, John, Press Co 

Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Co 

Turner, Gene 

Typo Mercantile Agency....... reer a 


Ullman, Sigmund, Co 
United Machine & Press Co 
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Whitaker Paper Co 
White, James, Paper Co. 
White, L. & I. J., Co 
Wiggins, John B., Co 
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THE LOW QUAD-LINE 
IS VERY IMPORTANT 
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Don’t Waste Your Time 


Recommend a machine that will pro- 
duce slugs as they ought to be. You can’t 
afford to waste valuable time chiseling 
or cutting down quad-lines after the 
slugs are cast. 


The LINOGRAPH casts the slugs with 


quad-lines two points lower than slugs 


from any other machine. LINOGRAPH 
slugs are ready to use, and you never 
need to worry about having them show 
in print. 

This is only one of the many distinctive 
features of the LLINOGRAPH. There are 


many more. 


IT IS WORTH YOUR WHILE TO INVESTIGATE 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 















































Sales Offices LINOTYPE SERVICE STATIONS Supply Warehouses 














How the LINOTYPE 
Serves the World’s 


Printers 
few LINOTYPE may well be called the universal composing 
m 


achine, for it is used successfully in sixty different countries 
and has been adapted to composition in thirty-five languages. 


r : WE service rendered by the 

agencies and supply ware- 
houses of the MERGENTHALER 
LINOTYPE COMPANY, with its 
home offices and factory in New 
York, enables printing offices 
more than 5,000 miles from the ‘ 
factory to operate their Linotypes Ey scent other factories, is an asset to the 
without inconvenience or delay Linotype user. 


Buy the LINOTYPE—The Machine That Lasts 








—just the same as printers in New 
York, San Francisco, or London. 
VERY man, every tool, and 
every Linotype part, housed 

in the twelve acres of floor space 
of our great factory in Brooklyn, 
and at our many agencies and 





























37,000 Linoty pes have been Built and Distributed to the World's Leading Printers and Publishers 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


CHICAGO: 1100 So. Wabash Ave. SAN FRANCISCO: 646 Sacramento St. NEW ORLEANS: 549 Baronne St. 
Canadian Linotype Limited, TORONTO 



















































































